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“CASSANDRA’S” FIRST 
AMERICAN HEARING 


Gnecchi’s Opera Produced by 
Campanini in Philadelphia— 
Much Noise, Less Sub- 
stance 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, March 2. 1914. 


| ee first presentation in America was 

given Vittorio Gnecchi’s opera, 
“Cassandra,” in the closing week of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company’s season 
at the local Metropolitan, last Thursday 
afternoon. The new work was given as 
the first part of a double bill that also 
included “‘A Lover’s Quarrel,” the melo- 
dious little musical comedy by Attilio 
Parelli, which already had been success- 
fully presented here on several former 
occasions. 

“Cassandra” is a gruesome 
certain tragic events that took place 
previous to the equally sanguinary 
“Elektra,” and might be considered as 
forming a sort of prelude or introduc- 
tion to the opera by Richard Strauss. 
The “Cassandra” libretto was written by 
Luigi Illica, who adopted the ancient 
Greek form in introducing his story with 
a prologue, which is sung by a baritone, 
who appears in a special setting show- 
ing the courtyard of the royal palace. 
The scene which follows depicts the ap- 
proach to the palace, the watch tower 
and the harbor, with a view of Mycenae. 
The voices of the invisible Fates are 
heard, and then a train of flower-bear- 
ing maidens appears, voicing a petition 
to the gods that King Agamemnon be 
granted a safe return from Troy. 

A scene between the faithless Queen 
Klytemnestra and her lover, Avgisthus, 
follows, after which the triumphant re- 
turn of the King and Klytemnestra’s 
perfidious avowal of constancy to her 
husband and her denunciation by Cas- 
sandra lead to the murder of the King 
by Klytemnestra, who also kills Cassan- 
dra, after that accusing daughter of 
King Priam has dipped her fingers in 
the blood of the slain man and smeared 
it upon the person of his murderess. As 
she falls dead Cassandra calls upon Or- 
estes, the youthful son of the dead King, 
thus foretelling the hour of vengeance. 
In the “Elektra” of Strauss Orestes, 
grown to manhood, fulfills his mission 
by killing the Queen and her lover in 
the same fashion in which his father 
met his death. 


Not Likely to Last 


This tragic story furnishes plenty of 
forceful incident for an opera that runs 
an hour and a half, and the work is not 
without impressiveness and a certain 
potency of appeal. However, the grue- 
someness of the work and its lack of the 
real vital quality, either in the book or 
the music, are likely to hinder anything 
in the way of pronounced or lasting suc- 
cess. It is not a production that may 
be expected to meet with sufficient fa- 
vor to give it a permanent place in the 
operatic répertoire. 

Gnecchi’s music is of the elucidating, 
illustrative modern variety, but in the 
effort to depict tonally what takes place 
on the stage the composer has missed 
the bigness of effect often attained by 
Strauss, even when he (Gnecchi) out- 
rages all the rules of harmony and takes 
unwarrantable liberties with the instru- 
ments of the orchestra. The Italian be- 
comes noisy, profuse and dissonant in the 
course of his tonal elucidation, and some 
of his climaxes have more of vociferous 
sound than real impressiveness. But he 
manages, after all, to do some things 
very well and to leave the thought that 
he has by no means fallen to complete 
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MME. OLIVE FREMSTAD 


Distinguished American Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company Who is 
Rapidly Extending Her Success to the Concert Field 





Tour 


Coast-to-Coast 
Abandoned 


It has been announced that the S 
tour of the New York Philharmoni 
chestra, which was to have been 
coast to coast has been abando 
The tour was not arranged by the man- 
agement of the orchestra, but was to 
have been under the direction of Dun- 


Philharmonic’s 





stan Collins and F. D. Hawkins, who 
were guaranteeing the Philharmonic 
management. It is understood that the 


recent troubles of the Montreal Opera 
Company on their road tour have been 
so financially disastrous to Mr. Collins 
that it was impossible to fulfill the con- 
tract made with the New York organi- 
zation. It has also been necessary for 
the Western managers to cancel their 
contracts with the various soloists who 
had been engaged. 





Charpentier Cables His Thanks for 
Metropolitan’s “Julien” 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and Giorgio 
Polacco, who conducted the premiére of 
“Julien,” February 26, received cable 
messages of thanks from the composer 
of the opera, Gustave Charpentier, on 
February 28. The message to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza read: 

“Thanks. A thousand bravos to Ca- 
ruso, to Farrar, to Gilly, to Polacco, to 
Speck, to Setti, to all the splendid inter- 
preters you have given me, and to the 
dear public, already so kind to “Louise.” 
What regrets I feel to be so far away.” 


Tetrazzini Threatens Suit Against Cam- 
panini 
Los ANGELES, March 2.—Mme. Tetraz- 


‘“zini has threatened to bring suit for 


$150,000 against Cleofonte Campanini, 
her brother-in-law and the manager of 


4 ithe, Chicago Opera Company, because, 
~she-says, Mr. Campanini stated that she 


was losing her voice and that Mme. 
Melba was the world’s greatest colora- 
tura singer. 


Maggie Teyte’s Physician Forbids Con 
tinuance of Tour 


Maggie Teyte, the operatic and con- 
cert singer, who has been touring the 
country all season, announced last week 
that her physician had forbidden her to 
continue her tour, which was to have ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast. Miss Teyte 
was booked to sail on Wednesday of this 
week on the Olympic for England. 


Joseffy Recovering from Melancholia 


It was learned on reliable authority 
this week that the condition of Rafael 
Joseffy, the eminent pianist and teacher, 
who has been suffering from melancholia 
since last June, has improved recently. 
The statement circulated last week that 
he had attempted suicide has been de- 
clared false by members of his family. 
Mr. Joseffy is now in his own home in 
New York City, and is said to be in 
better condition than he has been at any 
time during the past eight months. 
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INVITES CRITICS TO 
BECOME LIBRETTISTS 


Century Opera Management Turns 
Tables on Newspaper Writers 
Who Have Complained About 
Texts Employed at Opera in 
English Performances — Offers 
to Buy and Publish Librettos 


To meet the frequently unfavor- 
able criticism of the librettos employed 
in the opera-in-English performances of 
the Century Opera Company, the man- 
agement has decided to “turn the tables” 
and, in an announcement given ex- 
clusively through MUSICAL AMERICA, is- 
sues this invitation to the music critics 
of New York City: 

“To Our Friends, the Critics: 

“We invite the writers of musical 
columns in the New York newspapers to 
turn their talents to the production of 
singable, dramatic and poetic English 
librettos for grand operas originally 
written in other languages. 

“A writer of librettos should be an 
accomplished litterateur, should know 
music and should know what words, syl- 
lables or combinations are singable. 
Every good professional critic of opera 
has these accomplishments. 

“To encourage and forward popular 
opera (which means opera in English in 
this country) is the duty of those best 
qualified. The professional operatic 
critics are the most completely equipped 
for the improvement of English librettos, 
which is the most urgent need at present 
for the advancement of popular opera. 

“In extending this invitation or sug- 
gestion it is proper to state that we in- 
tend to pay a price in keeping with a 
high literary standard for each libretto. 

“Those who criticise generally lose 
sight of the fact that an opera company 
or its managers are not publishers. We 
did not feel that we could consistently go 
into the business of publishing librettos 
during the first season of the Century 
Opera Company. Consequently we have 
had to use the translations available, 
some of which were satisfactory while 
others were not. For our second season 
we hope to obtain good translations or 
adaptations of all of the standard 
operas, and of any modern (royalty) 
operas for which the publishers will per- 
mit us to have new translations made or 
to have necessary changes made. 

“MILTON & SARGENT ABORN, 
“General Managers, 
“Century Opera Company.” 

March 7, 1914. 

In further explanation of this unique 
message to the music critics the Messrs. 
Aborn explained to a representative of 





MusIcAL AMERICA that their letter is 
“an invitation—not a challenge.” Says 
Milton Aborn: 

“The critics have been complaining 
of the Century management’s failure to 
furnish adequate English _librettos. 


Now the tables are turned and the man- 
agers accuse the critics of neglect of 
duty. 

“After all, why should an impresario 
be expected to write or publish librettos 
any more than a critic is expected to 
do so? 

“Contrary to all precedents, the Cen- 
tury Opera Company now offers to go 
into the business of publishing librettos; 
a department that no other opera com- 


pany has ever established—in America 
at least. 
“Many librettos need only a few 


changes, and can be edited without being 
entirely rewritten.” 


Mary Garden Too III to Sing in Cleve- 
land 


CLEVELAND, March 2.—Mary Garden 
was to have sung with the Chicago Opera 
Company here to-night, but sent word to 
the theater that she was too ill to ap- 
pear. 
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failure, even if he has not risen to bril- 
liant success. There frequently is evi- 
dent the true Italian’s love of the melo- 
dious, and when noise succumbs to softer 
mood there are some really beautiful 
passages of plaintive melody. Perhaps 
the most meritorious part of the score is 
that which occurs in the prologue, where 
the baritone is given some forceful meas- 
ures to sing and the orchestra furnishes 
a colorful and fitting accompaniment. 


Qualities of the Performance 


In Mr. Campanini’s production the 
title réle is sung by Julia Claussen, who, 
in make-up and characterization, much 
resembles the later Elektra, and who in- 
vests the part with a deep solemnity that 
suggests the spirit of real tragedy. The 
sonorous low tones and the full, rich 
high notes of her beautiful mezzo-con- 
tralto are well suited to the music, 
which she sings with fine artistic com- 
mand. The part of Queen Klytemnestra 
is taken by Rosa Raisa, the young Ital- 
ian prima donna, whose every appear- 
ance shows marked improvement. She 
impersonated her difficult réle on Thurs- 
day with a marked increase of authority 
over her former appearances here this 
season and her pure lyric soprano rose 
adequately to the requirements of the 
music. Reatrice Wheeler revealed a 
contralto of beautiful quality as_ the 
graceful leader of the chorus of ra- 
diantly garbed maidens. 

Charles Dalmorés looked imposing in 
the royal raiment of Agamemnon, and 
sang with fervor and dramatic effect, if 
with no great beauty of tone. Polese’s 
resonant baritone was heard to good ad- 
vantage in his interpretation of the in- 
terloper, A’gisthus, while especially 
creditable was Francesco Federici’s sing- 
ing of the Prologue. The chorus did its 
part, which is more difficult than conspic- 
uous, with careful attention to the con- 
ductor’s baton, and with fairly good re- 
sults, and the orchestra, under Sturani, 
did not fall short of requirements. 

The opera was lavishly staged, the 





scenery being on a magnificent scale and 
the costuming elaborate and picturesque. 
However, the impression left by the first 
performance was that a great deal of 
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Cleofonte Campanini who as. general 
manager and musical director has 
guided the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company through its most successful 
season 


trouble had been taken and a large 
amount of money expended on some- 
thing that did not seem to be altogether 
worth it. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





COAST FAVOR FOR CAMPAIGN 





San Francisco “Examiner” Urges Board 
to Appraise Talent of Pupils 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 25.—Taking up 
MusicaAL AMERICA’s discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of Euro- 
pean music study for American girls, 
the San Francisco Examiner said last 
Sunday that foreign training is less de- 
sirable than it used to be, if any such 
desirability now remains. Continuing, 
the local paper says: “One of the prin- 
cipal attractions is musical ‘atmos- 
phere.’ But we have that, too. To deny 
atmosphere to New York, with its opera 
which is probably not equaled in general 
tone by any other in the world and, in 
point of great artists, excels proud Ber- 
lin, haughty Milan and brilliant Paris, 
is opposed to common sense. 

“A crying need is some board of 
musical authorities to whom parents 
might send their daughters to ask the 
question: ‘Would it pay me artistically 
to go and study abroad?’ Hundreds of 
young people go to Germany, Italy and 
France every year and only a small pro- 
portion of the number make such head- 
way as to make the expenditure of time 
and money seem worth while. 

“Usually they go simply because they 
are fascinated with the idea of a year 
or two in Europe. If their teachers 
could say just what they think they 
would often say ‘Stay at home; you 
will get just as good teaching and just 
as much atmosphere in America as you 
need.’ But the idea of that year or two 
in foreign countries intoxicates our 
young folks. It is they who decide, not 
their parents, not their teachers. 

“Mr. Freund of MusIcAL AMERICA 
has rendered golden service in insist- 
ing on the high quality of American 
teaching. If our young people decided 
to study in the United States and no- 
where else the eminent persons who 
make so much money out of American 
pupils would soon be found in this coun- 
try and they would be vastly surprised 
to find how many equals they had on 
the ground.” 


“Tiefland” Postponed at Century 


Explaining that the opera needed more 
preparation, the Messrs. Aborn an- 
nounced a postponement of d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” which was to have been sung 
at the Century Opera House beginning 
last Tuesday night. Instead of “Tief- 


land” a triple bill was offered in “Hansel 
and Gretel,” with the same cast as has 
been heard before, with the exception of 
the Father, which was sung by Louis 
D’Angelo; the “International Ballet,” 
with Mme. Albertina Rasch and Edmund 
Makalif, and “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
with the same artists singing the Wolf- 
Ferrari opera who had been heard dur- 
ing the previous week. 


ALMA GLUCK TO WED 








Soprano Announces Engagement to 
Efrem Zimbalist, the Violinist 


In Kansas City, Mo., where she had 
been appearing in recital, Alma Gluck, 
the prima donna, announced on Febru- 
ary 26 her engagement to marry Efrem 
Zimbalist, the distinguished Russian vio- 
linist, who is now touring his native 
country. Miss Gluck had denied previ- 
ous rumors of her engagement to Mr. 
Zimbalist. 

It is possible that the marriage may 
take place in London in June at the resi- 
dence of the late Joseph Fels, of whom 
Mr. Zimbalist was a protégé. 





“Hoffman” Opens New Haven’s Season 
of Opera 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 27.—With 
Lucrezia Bori and Pini-Corsi borrowed 
from the Metropolitan Opera ranks, the 
Boston Opera Company presented “The 
Tales of Hoffman” for the opening of 
New Haven’s season. Miss Bori, Eliza- 
beth Amsden and Evelyn Scotney were 
admirable in the feminine réles, and 
Vanni Marcoux and Leon Lafitte scored, 
respectively, as the triple evil genius and 
as Hoffman. Charles Strony conducted. 

W. E. C. 


Ernest Hutcheson Soloist of Bremen 
Orchestra 


BREMEN, Feb. 16.—Ernest Hutcheson, 
the American pianist, scored a decided 
success here as soloist with the Bremen 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Hutcheson 
played the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto in a superb manner that won 
him an ovation from the public and en- 
thusiastic praise of critical commenta- 
tors. 





Annie Louise David, harpist, will be 
heard during the week of March 16 in 
Troy, N. Y.; Bennington, Vt.; Boston, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA BEGINS ITS 
CONCERTS AT POPULAR PRICES 





Huge Audience for First of Series Designed to Reach the “Masses” 
—Steindel Soloist at Regular Concert—-Paderewski, Hofmann 
and Harold Bauer Among Concert Givers of the Week—Apollo 
Club in Elgar’s ‘‘ Music Makers” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, March 2, 1914. 


RUNO STEINDEL’S annual solo ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra was the distinctive fea- 
ture of the regular concert given last 
Friday afternoon. Mr. Stock confined 
himself to German and Bohemian music. 
The first part of the program con- 
tained Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B Minor 
and the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven, 
and the second part was made up of 
Dvorak’s Concerto for Violoncello, and 
the overture to “The Bartered Bride” 
by Smetana. 

The Bach Suite, held by Mr. Stock 
within the instrumental confines of the 
period in which it was composed, save 
with the augmentation of some extra 
flutes, proved one of the most charming 


orchestral numbers we have heard this 
season. Beethoven’s symphony was 
given a sympathetic reading. 

Mr. Steindel, in the Dvorak violoncello 
concerto, a piece which is bristling with 
technical difficulties, utilized all his skill 
and made his usual success. 

The first of a series of three popular 
concerts at reduced prices, ranging from 
15 to 75 cents, was given last Thursday 
evening at Orchestra Hall by the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Stock. These concerts are 
under the auspices of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestral Association, the Civic 
Music Association -and several other 
public-spirited and philanthropic insti- 
tutions. At the concert given last 
Thursday evening every seat in the hall 
was occupied. 

Mr. Stock’s program consisted of the 
overture to the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” by Nicolai, the oyerture to “Mig- 
non,” by Ambroise Thomas, the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite by Grieg, Glazounow Waltz, 
the Meditation from “Thais,” in which 
Harry Weisbach, the concertmaster, 
played the solo; Stock’s arrangement of 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque”; “March Slav” 
by Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn’s Noc- 
turne and Scherzo to ‘“Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream.” This music was played 
by the orchestra with particular vim. 


Numerous Piano Recitals 


The habit of keeping his audience 
waiting could not be changed even by 
the rigorous promptness which almost 
invariably prevails at Orchestra Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, where Pad- 
erewski gave his second piano recital of 
the season. He kept an impatient aud- 
ience, which, strange to say, did not, by 
any means fill the hall, waiting for 
more than 35 minutes before he made his 
appearance. 

Paderewski went through most of his 
program in a perfunctory manner, as 
his playing of the Fantasy and Fugue 
in G Minor, by Bach-Liszt, the “Auf- 
schwung,” by Schumann, the “Soirée de 
Vienne,” by Schubert-Liszt, and the 
Polonaise, op. 53, by Chopin, disclosed. 
In other numbers, there were moments 
of ravishing beauty. 

Josef Hofmann, the Polish pianist, 
has assumed the role recently laid down 
by de Pachmann, of interpreter and ex- 
ponent of the work of Chopin. He has 
lately confined himself to recitals of 
Chopin music, and Sunday afternoon at 
the Studebaker Theater he gave the sec- 
ond of these in this city. In Mr. Hof- 
mann the Polish pianist finds a sane and 
manly interpreter. At times Hofmann 
applies a sledge-hammer vigor to his 
readings, but this new method of wring- 
ing from the piano orchestral tonal 
effects is one affected by all the virtuosi 
of the day. He made a great success 
with his program. 

Belle Tannenbaum, a young Chicago 
pianist, gave an interesting program at 
her recital at the Fine Arts Theater 
Sunday afternoon. This young pianist, 
a product of Chicago’s instruction ex- 
clusively, has made rapid advances into 
the ranks of our leading players. 

The first of the Lenten musical re- 
citals, known as the Easter-Blackstone 
musicales, was given in the Crystal ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel last Tues- 
day morning by Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Harry Weisbach, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist. Mr. Bauer, 


who is counted among the greatest of 
our visiting pianists, was heard in the 
“Faschingsschwank” of Schumann; the 
“Barcarolle,” by Chopin; an _  Im- 
promptu in A Flat, by Schubert, and 
the “Etude en forme de Valse” by 
Saint-Saéns. In these selections his 
masterful playing, his great musician- 
ship and his transcendent technic were 
fully exemplified. 

Mr. Weisbach gave an artistic per- 
formance of “La Folia,” by Corelli, and 
the Wieniawski “Polonaise.” The two 
artists opened the program with the A 
Major Sonata by César Franck. 


Apollo Musical Club Concert 


Sir Edward Elgar’s “The Music 
Makers” and Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” 
were the two choral compositions pre- 
sented by the Apollo Musical Club at its 
concert last Monday evening at Orches- 
tra Hall under the direction of Harrison 
M. Wild. “The Music Makers,” a mel- 
odious and highly interesting musical 
setting of a poem by Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy, exploiting the virtues and potency 
of a musician, is written in a lighter 
vein than that usually employed by this 
English composer. It had its first Chi- 
cago representation on this occasion and 
scored successfully. The contralto solo 
in it was sung in a most commendable 
manner by Mildred Potter, who is pos- 
sessed of a voice of natural beauty, of 
power and of good range. The Apollo 
Club sang the various choruses with fine 
effect. 

In the Dvorak composition, a quartet 
of soloists, including Leonora Allen, 
soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Gustaf 
Holmquist, basso, assisted. Miss Allen 
made her first appearance with the club 
and disclosed a soprano voice high in 
range, excellently cultivated and well 
handled. 

Harrison Wild has accomplished fine 
results with the chorus, which sang with 
suavity of tone, with great precision of 
attack and with observance of nuance. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played the orchestral scores of both com- 
positions excellently, and Edgar Nelson 
supplied the organ parts. 

At the charity concert given Tues- 
day evening in Orchestra Hall, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Post Graduate Hospital for the 
benefit of the maternity and children’s 
departments, Julia Claussen, the popu- 
lar Swedish contralto, was the principal 
soloist. Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Albert Lindquist, tenor, also assisted, 
and Enrico Tramonti was heard in harp 
solos. Mrs. Bruno Steindel supplied the 
accompaniments. 


Clarence Eddy’s Recital 


Clarence Eddy, the organist, who has 
recently returned to his former home in 
Chicago, gave a recital last Thursday 
evening at the North Shore Congrega- 
tional Church, assisted by Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy, contralto, and Cora Linn Piggot, 
reader. 

Mr. Eddy played several compositions 
for organ which were given their initial 
performances in Chicago at this concert, 
including three pieces by Julius Harri- 
son, a concert overture by Faulkes, a 
Theme, Variations and Finale, by Louis 
Thiele, and shorter pieces by Yon and 
Crawford. He disclosed again in his 
playing his supreme mastery of the in- 
strument and his musical gifts. 

Mrs. Eddy, in an aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Maid of Orleans” and in a 
group of American songs by Nevin, 
Homer, Kate Vannah and William Ham- 
mond, again made a success. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Beatrice Harrison Sails for England 


After a short but highly successful 
season of ten weeks, during which time 
she made thirty appearances in public 
and private concerts, Beatrice Harrison, 
the English ’cellist, returned to Eng- 
land Saturday on the steamer Carmania, 
for a short rest at home prior to an ex- 
tended tour through Germany. Miss 
Harrison is to return to America next 
season for a limited tour during Janu- 
ary and February under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 





Tina Lerner recently gave a recital 
devoted exclusively to Liszt in London. 
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SCENES FROM “JULIEN” AS PRODUCED AT THE METROPOLITAN 
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Characteristic Scenes from Charpentier’s “Julien’’ as Produced at Metropolitan. Above, Left to Right: Enrico Caruso in the Title Rdéle, as Depicted by Himself 
and by the Photographer. The “High Priest” (Dinh Gilly) Declares to “Julien” (Mr. Caruso) that the Poet Will Not Be Successful in His Pursuit of the 
Ideal. “Man is dead—long live the Animal!’ Exclaims “Julien” in his “Degradation” amid Montmarte Revellers. Below, Left to Right: “Julien” Falls 
Dead at the Feet of the “Street Walker,” Played by Miss Farrar. “Louise” (Miss Farrar) Laments that “Julien” Forgets Her When He Dreams His Dreams 
of Universal Love. Mr. Caruso’s Sketch of Miss Farrar 


POLITE APPLAUSE FOR“ JULIEN” AT ITS FIRST PRODUCTION IN AMERICA 


in a réle reputed heroic in its dimen- On the other hand the second act—the 


* . Awakened b Certain Scen in Sad sions. But that the public would in- scene of which is laid in a Slovakian 
Admiration ak y ce es Charpentier Ss Opera, dorse the opera by sheer virtue of that country fared very much better, de- 





but Sentiment on the Whole Is One of Disappointment — _ reason was dubious in the minds of spite me anemane of ~ gener = 
, ; those who remembered the lessons of ment which so abundantly pervades the 
rT; 16 99 ‘ a 
Orfeo’s”” Welcome Return to the Metropolitan Répertoire— “Germania,” “Iris,” “Fedora,” “Adriana first. And the fact is readily under 
. -_ . . . Lecouvreur” and a few others of that standable, inasmuch as the act is mu- 
Mme. Homer Triumphs Anew—Martin Makes His Début in stamp. Nor can the first-night gather. sically by far the sincerest, most elo 
Puccini’s éé Girl 9 ing be said to have inclined very mark- quently emotional and distinctive in the 
edly in favor of “Julien.” Its success— entire score. Both Mr. Caruso and 
ne attitude assumed by professional accustomed degree of fidelity in that of if such it must be denominated—was one Miss Farrar were recalled more than a 
criticism in connection with the the audience which attended the repre- that might be defined as de politesse. dozen times. Less interest was ayn 
Metropolitan premiére of Charpentier’s sentation. That this audience would be The first act was but coolly received. manifested in the brief mgt dull third 
parade anal Siee Loe large was a foregone conclusion if Some eight curtain calls may be record- 2¢t, but in the fourth the Montmartre 
Julien” on Thursday Pnegpease> of last for no other reason than that of the ed and for this number a hard-working revels fascinated the hearers. Yet, on 
week was duplicated with quite an un-_ presence of Mr. Caruso in the cast and claque was manifestly to be thanked. [Continued on next page] 
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POLITE APPLAUSE FOR “JULIEN” AT ITS FIRST PRODUCTION IN AMERICA 


[Continued from page 3] 
the whole, the prevailing mood was one 
of disappointment, and the consensus of 
popular opinion as expressed during the 
entr’actes left no doubt of this state of 
things. 

There remains nothing new to be said 
of the intrinsic qualities of “Julien”; no 
readjustment of opinion is required. It 
is undramatic, unconvincing, uninspired. 

Caruso, earnest artist that he is, can- 
not as Julien shine through the handi- 
cap imposed upon him. The part is 
fundamentally unsuited to the great 
tenor. Mr. Gilly was not in his best 
voice at the premiére and flatted during 
the Temple scene. The minor parts, the 
choral and orchestral masses, were 
handled as effectively as at the dress re- 
hearsals. One change, however, had 
been wrought in the interim. Miss Far- 
rar’s impersonation of the Street Girl 
was considerably modified. The slit 
skirt had suddenly become whole and 
the half bare limb was modestly con- 
cealed. Various details of action had 
likewise undergone change and _ there 
was little to shock the reasonably prud- 
ish. None the less it remained a re- 
markable impersonation and Miss Far- 
rar’s drunken laughter at the close was 
terrible and thrilling. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Polacco 
conducted with devotion and zeal and 
fully deserved the applause bestowed on 
him. Also, that the elaborate scenic 
changes worked without a hitch. 


The “Orfeo” Revival 


Until a week ago apprehensions were 
entertained by many of the more cul- 
tured and seriously disposed operagoers 
to the effect that Gluck’s “Orfeo,” the 
production of which has been one of 
Mr. Gatti’s most praiseworthy achieve- 
ments, had at last been suffered to go 
the way of “Armide,” “The Bartered 
Bride,” “Versiegelt,” “The Secret of Su- 


zanne,” “Carmen” and other operas 
which, it would seem, might advan- 
tageously have been retained in the 


working répertoire. True Mme. Homer 
was not on hand to bear the burden of 
the bereaved poet-husband, but the Met- 





" METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


EDNESDAY Evening, March 4, 
Humperdinck’s ‘“‘Ko6nigskinder.”’ 
Miss Farrar; Mmes. Robeson, Fornla, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Relss, 
Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 5, Acts 
from “Faust,” ‘Hansel und Gretel,’’ 
“Aida” and “Pagliacci”? (special bene- 
fit performance). 


Thursday Evening, March 5, Wag- 
ner’s “Die Walkire.”’” Mmes. Gadskl, 
Fremstad, Womer; Messrs. Berger, 
Weil, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday Evening, March 6, Charpen- 
tier’s ‘“‘Julien.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Caruso, Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 7; 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Mmes. 
Hempel, Ober, Case; Messrs. Jorn, 


Goritz, Weil. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Evening, March 7, Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘“‘Boris Godounow.’’ Mmes. 
Homer, Sparkes, Brasiau, Duchéne, 
Maubourg; Messrs. Didur, Althouse, 
Rothier, De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 


Monday Evening, March 9, Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.’’ Mmes. Gadskli, 
Homer; Messrs. Berger, Amato, With- 
erspoon. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Wednesday Evening, March 11. Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut.” Miss Bori; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 12. Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’’ Miss Far- 
rar; Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Martin, 
Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Evening, March 12. Of- 
fenbach’s ‘‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” 
Mmes. Hempel, Alda, Bori, Duchéne; 
Messrs. Jorn, Gilly, Didur, Rothier, 
De Segurola, Reiss, Ruysdael. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, March 13, Wagner’s 
‘‘Gotterdammerung.” Mmes. Frem- 
stad, Fornia, Ober, Alten, Sparkes; 
Messrs. Berger, Weil, Goritz, Ruysdael. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday afternoon, March 14, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Mmes. Destinn, Mattfeid: Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 











ropolitan was not destitute of contraltos 
who might have shouldered the task. 
Happily Mr. Gatti did not purpose to 
shelve “Orfeo” and no sooner were the 
services of the great American contralto 
again available than Gluck reappeared 
in the schedule. Accordingly “Orfeo” 
was given its first presentation of the 
year last Monday evening. 

The work has never been one of the 


A slight indisposition prevented Mme. 
Homer from appearing in “Lohengrin” 
on Wednesday evening of last week, as 
she had been scheduled to do. Mme. 
Ober, however, was an entirely satis- 
factory substitute, acting and singing 
the role of Ortrud with all the dra- 
matic passion and beauty of voice that 
have made her impersonation notable 
this Winter. Mr. Witherspoon sang the 





Rudolph Berger, as “Siegfried” in “Gétterdammerung,” in which He Sang Last 
Week at the Metropolitan Opera House 


potent drawing cards of the Metropol- 
itan—that is, in the narrower sense of 
the term. Yet it is incumbent upon the 
establishment as an art center to retain 
it in its répertoire, however little fas- 
cination it exerts upon the mob that 
comes together for “Pagliacci” and the 
Puccini operas. Superbly mounted, 
splendidly cast and conducted by Mr. 
Toscanini with a high-minded zeal, se- 
riousness of musical purpose and an un- 
erring sense of its distinctive style, 
“Orfeo” is one of the proudest accom- 
plishments of which the New York in- 
stitution can boast. 

It was, all in all, an exceedingly up- 
lifting and beautiful performance. In 
this music, which is as noble in outline, 
as pure in architecture, as grand in its 
simplicity and as chastely classic as the 
Parthenon, Mr. Toscanini is as fully at 
home as in “Otello,” “Boris” or “Tris- 
tan.” Its style and spirit are fully as 
congenial to him and, under his guid- 
ance, the orchestra played with won- 
drous plasticity, clarity and finish of 
phrasing. Never has the unutterably 
serene music of the Elysian Fields 
scene seemed more luminous, ethereal, 
translucent. Mr. Toscanini would be a 
great master did he conduct but this 
third act alone. 

A beautiful 


unity of spirit and 


earnestness of purpose animated the 
whole of Monday’s representation. 
Mme. Homer does nothing better than 


the title réle. And never in her career 
has she sung it more nobly than on this 
occasion, both as regards tone, dignity 
of style, breadth and lofty eloquence. 
The pictorial and dramatic features of 
her superb portrayal have often been 
dilated upon in the past. However, 
mention must once more be made of her 
work in the third act in which her pan- 
tomimic action is an altogether consum- 
mate achievement in respect to signifi- 
cant variety of plastic pose and gesture 
and expressive mobility of countenance. 

Mme. Gadski was a commendable 
Eurydice, though she has been known to 
sing this music better, and Anna Case 
gave the lovely air of the Happy Shade 
with much suavity. Amor is not one of 
Lenora Sparkes’s best parts. Her sing- 
ing was rather deficient in legato, in 
suppleness and in elegance. The chorus 
did its work well and as usual the 
classic dances in the Elysian Fields 
proved a notable feature. 


King for the first time this season and 
did so acceptably. Mme. Gadski, in good 
voice, was the Elsa and Mr. Weil the 
Telramund. 


Berger a Fine “Lohengrin” 


Mr. Berger, as Lohengrin, accom- 
plished some of the best work he has 
done so far. He sang the Swan Song in 
the first act with more color and warmth 
than he has exhibited so far. Without 
being poetic, his Lohengrin was im- 
pressive to look upon. But why will 
Mr. Berger run counter to Wagner’s 
stage directions in regard to the combat 
with Telramund and _ overcome the 
count by no visible means instead of 
felling him “with a mighty blow”? 

In the “Magic Flute” repetition, on 
Friday evening of last week, Mr. Jorn 
replaced Mr. Urlus as Tamino and, truth 
to tell, sang the music better than the 
latter. Mr. Witherspoon was a better 
Sarastro than he proved to be last year. 
A touch of sadness rested on this per- 
formance, since for the first time one 
missed in the réle of the Speaker the 
lamented Mr. Griswold. Mr. Weil as- 
sumed the part very worthily, but the 
absence of the late American basso sup- 
plied a poignant touch. Mmes. Destinn, 
Hempel and Alten and Mr. Goritz filled 
their usual parts. 

A huge audience heard the second per- 
formance of “Gétterdimmerung” last 
Saturday afternoon. The performance 
differed from the previous one in offer- 
ing a different Briinnhilde, Hagen and 
Waltraute. Mme. Gadski replaced Mme. 
Fremstad in the first name part, Mme. 
Homer made her rentrée for the season 
in the third (to which she also added 
one of the Rhinemaidens), while for 
Hagen the Metropolitan borrowed Allen 
Hinckley from the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company. This course was made 
necessary by the departure of Carl 
Braun and the untimely death of Mr. 
Griswold, who in the ordinary course of 
things would have been the Nibelung’s 
son on this occasion. 


Hinckley as “Hagen” 


Mr. Hinckley gave an impersonation 
that was distinctly commendable from 
the dramatic standpoint. He rose well 
to his opportunities in the second act, 
delivered the portentous soliloquy in the 
first act with proper weight and was 
becomingly sinister when, after assas- 
sinating Siegfried, he “disappears with 





stony indifference over the height.” Vo- 
cally Mr. Hinckley is not the best Ha- 
gen that has been heard at the Metro- 
politan of late, yet his singing seemed 
better and his tones somewhat steadier 
than when he left the Metropolitan two 
years ago. 

Mme. Homer’s Waltraute has always 
been eloquent. It was as good as ever 
last week and her noble voice was heard 
at its best. She was effusively wel- 
comed back, being accorded several cur- 
tain calls all to herself after the first 
act. Her share in the Rhinemaidens 
trio was beautifully sustained. 

It is natural that every Briinnhilde 
to-day should move a _ reviewer to in- 
dulge in comparisons with the sublime 
impersonation of Mme. Fremstad. But 
such an impulse must be withstood in 
this case, as the two portrayals are 
quite dissimilar. Though Mme. Gadski 
was not at all times in her best voice 
last week she put some very worthy 
singing to her credit, notably in the pro- 
logue. Her characterization is a very 
admirable achievement. It lays more 
stress on the womanliness than on the 
goddess-like attributes of the Valkyrie 
ane has the appeal of its inherent quali- 
ies. 

The Siegfried was again Mr. Berger. 
Mr. Weil was Gunther and Miss Fornia 
Gutrune. Mr. Hertz conducted with 
overpowering effect. 

On Saturday evening “The Girl of the 
Golden West” was presented with Ric- 
cardo Martin making his first appear- 
ance as Johnson. The tenor was not at 
first in good voice, but his high notes 
improved steadily during the course of 
the opera. His conception and enact- 
ment of the réle were realistic and con- 
vincing and his work in the second act 
won for him several curtain calls. 
Emmy Destinn was again the Girl, a 
role which she sings and acts admirably. 
Pasquale Amato’s Jack Rance is superb 
and polished to a degree. His singing 
was unusually beautiful on this oc- 
casion. Giorgio Polacco guided his or- 
chestra enthusiastically. 


Comments on the “Julien” premiére 
by the daily newspaper critics: 


It is evident that M. Charpentier’s style 
has changed since he wrote “Louise,”’ and 
not for the better. He has naturally been 
influenced by the tendencies of the conten:- 
poraneous French school as he was not in 
his earlier work. But it is also true that 
his musical inspiration has not -continued 
unabated, but has fallen from the level of 
“Louise.”"—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


The melodic inspiration in “Julien” is of 
small interest. The best part of the work 
I find to be the choruses which sometimes 
attain to a point of real beauty. Harmoni- 
cally the work is interesting only in spots.— 
Maurice Halperson in the Staats Zeitung. 


“Julien” is first of all not an entertain- 
ment and the furthest possible thing from 
an evening’s amusement. It is a sermon in 
prose poetry, a homily in action, a mysterv 
play of modern life—W. J. Henderson in 
The Sun. 


In taking “Julien” from the operatic or- 
chards of France, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, it is 
to be feared, has picked a somewhat crabbed 
specimen of Gallic horticulture. In present- 
ing his selection for public approval, how- 
ever, the general manager gave of the best 
he had at his command, producing results 
far superior, if the opinion of those who 
heard “Julien” in Paris may be trusted, to 
those attained in the Opéra Comique.—Max 
Smith in The Press. 


: The test of a good operatic plot is that 
it should explain itself, at least in its main 
details, to the eye as it is presented on the 


stage. “Julien” has no such plot. It is 
merely a phantasmagorical suite of uncon 
nected scenes the purport of which can only 


be made out by repeated reading of the 
libretto—a boresome task.—H. T. Finck in 
The Evening Post. 


But there are episodes of rare and appeal 
ing beauty in the work, as, for example, in 
the Slovak second act, which contains a 
chorus of beguiling purity and wonderful 
orchestral backgrounds. The music which 


Charpentier has invented for the Montmartre 
scenes is the most eloquent expression of the 
rush and life of the canaille yet heard in 
opera.—Charles Henry Metzer in The Ameri- 
can, 








WANTED AT ONCE 


The Philharmony Teachers’ & Artists’ Agency, 
of Wichita, Kansas, can place reliable pianists 
and voice teachers in lucrative positions in the 
Middle West. For complete information write 
at once to Theodore Lindberg, President of 
Agency at Wichita, Kansas. 











WANTED 


Experienced Organist and Choirmaster. 
tutheran Church, large electric organ. 
Good opening for capable teacher of 
Voice, Piano and Pipe Organ. No 
amateurs need apply. Address with 
references, stating salary desired. 


P. O. Box No. 273 


Hagerstown Maryland 
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ROYAL HONORS FOR 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


Representative of Kaiser and 
Many Notables at Funeral 
of American Basso 


a of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company lost an esteemed 
comrade and America lost perhaps its 
most internationally recognized male 
singer in the death of Putnam Griswold, 
the basso, who passed away in New 
York on February 26, sixteen days after 
he had been operated upon for appendi- 
citis by Dr. Robert G. Wylie. It was be- 
lieved at first that the singer was re- 


covering, but it was found later that his 
appendix had burst previous to his op- 
eration and that the poison had already 
entered his system. Mr. Griswold’s last 
public appearance had been in a Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan on 
February 8, two days before his opera- 
tion. It was recalled that Mr. Griswold 
had suffered an attack of appendicitis 
some years ago in the midst of a per- 
formance at the Berlin Royal Opera, but 
that he had courageously finished the 
performance, collapsing afterward in 
his dressing-room. 

Impressive was the late basso’s fun- 
eral at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, on the morning of February 28. 
There was a notable gathering of lead- 
ers in the musical world to do honor to 
the departed singer, and Kaiser Wil- 
helm paid a tribute to his former Royal 
Opera star by sending Baron von Lers- 
ner, military attaché of the German em- 
bassy at Washington, to be his repre- 
sentative at the funeral. Baron von 
Lersner brought a wreath as a personal 
tribute from the Kaiser. Covering the 
coffin was the green and gold robe with 
ermine collar presented by Emperor 
William to Mr. Griswold in appreciation 
of his singing King Mark in “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Even more humanly im- 
pressive than these tokens of royal es- 
teem was the grief of Mr. Griswold’s 
former Metropolitan Opera colleagues 
at witnessing the simple obsequies of 
the basso. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of the 
Divinity School at Yale University, an 
old friend of Mr. Griswold. This in- 
timate tone of friendship was main- 
tained in the music of the service. Ho- 
ratio Connell delivered an aria from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” and “Lead, 
Kindly Light” was sung by a quartet of 
the basso’s Metropolitan confreres, con- 
sisting of Paul Althouse, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Carl Schlegel and Herbert With- 
erspoon. 





Tributes from His Associates 


The coffin was almost hidden by floral 
tributes, which included pieces from the 
assistant conductors and the choirmas- 
ters of the Metropolitan, Century Opera 
Company, owners of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, German Players, Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Enrico Caruso, 
Pasquale Amato and Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza. After the services the basso’s 
widow had the floral offerings sent to 
the patients of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 

[he honorary pallbearers 
H. Kahn, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Caruso, Pasquale Amato, Hans 


were Otto 
Enrico 
Tau- 


scher, Riccardo Martin, Rudolf Berger, 
Giorgio Polacco, Adamo Didur, Otto 
Goritz, Herbert Witherspoon, William 
Wade Hinshaw, Herman Irion, Edward 
H. Clark, Frederick Steinway, Willard 
D. Paddock, Frank J. Sprague and John 
H. Brewster. In the assemblage were 
representatives of every department of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
among the other prominent persons 
present was Henry W. Savage, with 
whose “Parsifal” production Mr. Gris- 
wold made his first operatic appearance 
in America. Others who attended the 
services were Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, 
Leon Rothier, Mr. and Mrs. Nahan 
Franko, Ben Greet, Mr. and Mrs. Hein- 
rich Meyn, Lionel Mapleson, Dr. Franz 
Hoerth, Oscar Saenger, Dr. Frank G. 
Dossert, John Brown, Edward Siedle, F. 































—fheto by Underwuoud & Underwood. 


Carrying the casket from the Broadway Tabernacle—Standing on the left are 
Enrico Caruso, Herbert Witherspoon, Jules Speck, William W. Hinshaw, 


Hermann Irion, Antonio Scotti 
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The late Putnam Griswold and 
some of his best known operatic 
portrayals. Above, on the left, 
“Escamillo’”’ in ‘“‘Carmen.’’ Be- 
low, on left, “‘King Mark’’ In 
‘Tristan.’ Above, on_ right, 
“Wotan” In “Die Walkire,’’ 
and below, “Hagen’’ in “Die 
Gotterdammerung” 









C. Coppicus, Earl Lewis, Basil Ruysdael, 
Andres de Segurola, Mr. and Mrs. Otto 


Weil, William Guard, Guilio Setti, 
Thomas Bull, Richard Hageman, An- 
tonio Scotti, Alfred Hertz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arturo Toscanini, Sidney Homer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Reiss, Carl Jérn, Mme. 
Marie Rappold, Jules Speck, and Her- 
man Weil. 

Mr. Griswold was removed from the 
operatic stage in the prime of his 
career, for he was but thirty-eight years 
old at the time of his death. Entirely 
American was his . preliminary vocal 
training and it was with this foundation 
that he came under the tutelage of Al- 
berto Randegger at the Royal College of 
Music in London. Up to this time his 


ambitions had been toward oratorio, but 
Stanford’s operatic 


when Sir Villiers 











Leaving the Church—Reading from the 
foreground, Giorgio Polacco, Riccardo 
Martin, Andres de Segurola, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Frederick Steinway. 
Jules Speck, Otto Goritz, William W. 
Hinshaw, Hans Jauscher and Frank J. 
Sprague 


“Much Ado About Nothing” was to be 
produced at Covent Garden the manage- 
ment engaged Mr. Griswold for the role 
of the father. 

This led the basso to Paris for oper- 
atic study and he acquired a répertoire 
with Jacques Bouhy. While on a vaca- 
tion walking tour through Bohemia he 
met the intendant of the opera house at 
Frankfort and was engaged for that 
theater. After Mr. Griswold had settled 
down there on a three years’ contract, 
Henry W. Savage began looking for 
principals for his American “Parsifal”’ 
company. Colonel Savage remembered 
Mr. Griswold from an audition he had 












given the basso, and engaged him for 
Gurnemanz. His success in this produc- 
tion caused his engagement by the Berlin 
Royal Opera management, even before 
they had heard him sing. 

For five years Mr. Griswold sang the 
leading basso roéles at the Kaiser’s insti- 
tution, winning wide critical praise, and 
the admiration which the German mon- 
arch had for Mr. Griswold’s art was 
shown by the Kaiser’s publicly proclaim- 
ing him: “My singer.” The basso was 
twice decorated by the Kaiser. He was 
also chosen as one of the singers in the 
performance on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Kaiser’s daughter last year, 
in the presence of the Kaiser and Kai- 
serin, the King and Queen of England 
and the Czar of Russia. Mr. Griswold 
had also sung with great success at the 
Munich opera and at Covent Garden, 
where he was to have appeared after the 
present Metropolitan season. 

Since Mr. Griswold’s triumphant dé- 
but at the Metropolitan on November 23, 
1911, as Hagen in “Gétterdimmerung,” 
he had won high commendation in the 
following roles: Wotan, Der Wanderer, 
the Speaker in “The Magic Flute,” King 
Mark, the Landgraf, Pogner, and the 
King in “Lohengrin.” In addition, Mr. 
Griswold was a notable exponent of 
opera in English, as exemplified in 
“Mona” and “Cyrano.” 

Mr. Griswold is survived by his loyal 
wife, whose guidance and devotion were 
strong factors in his continued success. 


Musicians’ Club for Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 2.—Much in 
terest is being manifested here in the 
recent organization of the Musicians’ 
Club which most of the prominent Pitts- 
burgh musicians are joining. It prom- 
ises to become one of the foremost or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country, 
for the men at the head of it are of the 
highest standing im the musical life of 
the city. Charles M. Boyd is the presi- 
dent. John Bell, vice-president; Wil- 
liam H. Oetting, secretary. KE. C. S. 


Triumph for Paderewski in Detroit 

(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

DETROIT, MICH., March 3.—In a diffi- 
cult program Ignace Paderewski scored 
a triumph in his recital last night. En 
cores were exacted during the program 
and at the close. The pianist had a 
record house. E. C. B. 
Mme. Metzger Philharmonic Soloist in 

Matzenauer’s Illness 

Owing to the sudden illness of Mme. 
Margarete Matzenauer, the noted con- 
tralto, who was to have been the soloist 
with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York in its concerts this week the man- 
agement substituted another © famous 
contralto, Mme. Ottilie Metzger, who 
had made her first appearance with the 
orchestra on the preceding Sunday. 
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SINGS “PRINZIVALLE”’ TO FORMER WIFE’S “MONNA VANNA” 


Dramatic Undercurrent in Boston Opera Performance of Février’s Work with Muratore and Mme. 
Beritza in Cast— Artistic Triumph for Both— Weingartner, Lucille Marcel, Maria Gay and 
Zenatello Return to the Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 2, 1914. 


INGING as Monna Vanna last Satur- 
day afternoon at the Boston Opera 
House, Margherita Beritza made her 
first appearance in the title réle of 
Février’s opera, with her former hus- 
band, Lucien Muratore, appearing as 
Prinzivalle. Lina Cavalieri, present 
wife of M. Muratore, lay ill at the 
Lenox Hotel. Just a week earlier she 
had objected to the appearance of her 


husband with Mme. Beritza so_ stren- 
uously that her wishes were heeded and 
Mr. Muratore sacrificed a fee of $1,000. 
However, when the same situation arose 
on Saturday through Miss Garden’s un- 
fortunate illness, Mr. Muratore con- 
sented to sing with his former wife, and 
during the strangely significant dia- 
logue of the second act the members of 
the Boston Opera Company, behind the 
scenes, and the Boston Opera audience, 
in front, listened with bated breath, 
wondering whether, like the clown in 
“Pagliacci,” these were players or hu- 
man beings on the stage. 

They were artists first and human be- 
ings afterward. In other words, while 
the curious wondered and speculated as 
to the personal relations of the two on 
the stage, the artists themselves were 
absorbed in their task and undoubtedly 
their feelings were as impersonal as 
though they had been strangers. 

Yet the text sung must have been re- 
mindful. Mr. Muratore sang, “You 
have no regrets.” And Vanna answered, 
“Was I forced to come here without re- 
grets?” Later on: “You know me not 
again? Do I recall you nothing?” 
Vanna said: “Oh, that men should be 
weaklings and cowards when they love! 
Deceive not yourself; for I love you not, 
nor can tell if you be a man I could 
have loved. But there leaps up and 
cries out in my heart love itself, love’s 


very soul, when I behold a man who 
prated of love for me with so little of 
courage when love stands in his path.” 
And so on. One double entendre after 
another. Finally, Vanna implanted a 
kiss of benediction upon the brow of her 
stage lover. 


Dramatic for Audience 


For the audience this was one of the 
most dramatic performances at the Bos- 
ton Opera House. Mme. Beritza showed 
her good sense in discussing the matter 
with the ever-present reporter: “I do 
not see why the people and papers are 
always talking about me in this manner. 
If there is any reason on earth why I 
should not play a love scene where a 
love scene is called for, with a former 
husband, I should like to know what 
it is.” 

She added: “I have never met the new 
Mrs. Muratore and I do not care to. 
She was not the cause of our divorce 
and I have said and now repeat that I 
wish her all happiness.” 

Since the time of her divorce Mme. 
Beritza has married happily. 

Mme. Cavalieri, unfortunately for 
some zealous individuals who craved 
more local color for their “story” next 
morning, was not sitting in a box, look- 
ing on. She was ill at her hotel. 


A Triumph for Both 


Aside from the sensationalism of the 
episode it is a pleasure to say that 
Mme. Beritza’s performance was a tri- 
umph for her. Her first act had not so 
much effect as the later scenes. The 
singer was a little nervous. It was not 
until act two that she was completely 
herself. Now it would not be possible 
for any one to surpass Miss Garden’s 
Vanna of act one, a really marvellous 
creation. But Mme. Beritza’s second ‘act 
is infinitely better than Miss Garden’s, 
on account of its depth of feeling and the 
‘are with which the directions of dra- 
matist and composer are followed. 

In song Mme. Beritza was intelligent, 


admirable in recitative, taking care to 
make the most of her voice at climacteric 
moments, and histrionically she was the 
embodiment of purity and high resolve. 
In the last act she became dramatic to a 
degree, which surprised even her 
friends. She won a deserved triumph 
and was courteously led out by Mr. Mu- 
ratore time after time when the curtain 
had fallen on their scene, until she 
finally saw to it that the tenor responded 
alone to the resounding plaudits. Mr. 
Muratore had been singing with mag- 
nificent brilliancy and heroic fervor. Mr. 
Marcoux was again an incomparable in- 
terpreter of the part of Guido. Mr. Lu- 
dikar was admired for the subtlety of 
his Marco. Mr. Caplet conducted. 

Other performances of the last week 
were those of “Il Trovatore” on 
Wednesday evening, when Mme. Gay 
and Mr. Zenatello reappeared; Friday 
evening, when “Otello” was performed 
for the first time this season in Boston 
and the popular-priced performance of 
“Traviata” on Saturday evening. 

Both Mr. Zenatello and Mme. Gay are 
suffering keenly from their recent be- 
reavement—the death of two daughters 
—and a very trying sea voyage. It was 
not surprising, then, that Mr. Zenatello 
did not appear at his best at any time 
during the week, although he continues 
to mature as an artist each season, and 
what his Otello, for instance, lacked in 
sheer physical power it made up in the 
finer accomplishments of the musical art. 
I did not see his Manrico. Mme. Gay 
was warmly praised for her singing in 
“Trovatore.” Elizabeth Amsden was 
also reported to have sung brilliantly 
and with musicianship. 


Weingartner’s Return 


The performance of “Otello” brought 
back Mr. and Mrs. Weingartner. There 
had been time for only one hurried re- 
hearsal of the opera, and yet Weingart- 
ner conducted with an astonishingly 
sure grip of his score and his perform- 
ers. The orchestra of the Boston Opera 


House, which has gained more than any 
other department in the five years of the 
organization, is more capable of re- 
sponding to a conductor’s wishes this 
season than ever before, and the results 
of Mr. Weingartner’s directing hand 
were felt immediately. 

Mme. Weingartner’s (Lucille Marcel) 
voice, an exceptional voice in many re- 
spects, was not heard to the best advan- 
tage on this occasion. In the first act 
she deviated from pitch. The voice is 
naturally beautiful. 

Mme. Scotney was the star of the Sat- 
urday evening performance of “La Tra- 
viata.” Vincenzo Tanlongo was the Al- 
fredo; Ramon Blanchart the Germont. 
It is unnecessary at this time to say that 
Mme. Scotney “sang the florid music 
brilliantly.” She did; but why reiterate 
the fact? Mr. Tanlongo also continues 
to improve, although his experience of 
the stage has been slight. Mr. Blan- 
chart has gained in style and authority. 

OLIN DOWNES. 





STRONG TORONTO CHOIR 


Schuberts Show Results of Fletcher’s 
Training—Pasquali Soloist 


ToRONTO, CAN., March 3.—The ninth 
annual concert of the Schubert Choir un- 
der the direction of H. M. Fletcher, as- 
sisted by Bernice Pasquali and the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra was given 
in Massey Hall last week. The size and 
enthusiasm of the audience was up to 
the usual standard. Most of the choir’s 
singers are recruited from the People’s 
Choral Union, which is a company of un- 
trained voices, assembled for instruction 
in sight singing and the study of worthy 
choral subjects. Though this fact counts 
in the calibre of a choir’s work, yet Mr. 
Fletcher, by the influence of his dis- 
cipline and enthusiasm compelled some 
effects that thrilled the hearer and 
stamped the performance as of a very 
high character. This was notably true 
of the singing of “Olaf Trygvason,” a 
male chorus by Reissiger, and in Ban- 
tock’s “March of the Cameron Men.” 

Mme. Pasquali’s third annual appear- 
ance stirred the audience visibly. She 
sang the “Perle du Brazil” aria, the 
Arditi Waltz, a selection from “I Puri- 
tani” and a few shorter numbers. 

R. B. 
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is Compared Favorably 
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that time he 


he plays the 


the role he 


11, 1914, 


Many years ago Antonio Scotti made the sinister 
Baron Scarpia in Puccini's **Tosca’’ his own. Since 
has elaborated, refined and improved 
his impersonation until now it stands not only 
alone but constitutes a really wonderful piece of 
iyrico-dramatic work. V i 
there is certain to be a performance which is worth 


the voice wher Scotti is doing Scarpia and although 
role up to the full limit of its melo- 
dramatic possibilities, intelligence and taste govern 
all he does.—Philadelphia Evening Siar, Feb. 11, 1914 The 


“He Offered Another Example of the Rare Qual- 
ity of Voice Which in His Renaissance He 
Seems to Have Acquired”’ 


dition he offered another example of the rare quality 
in his renaissance he seems to have 
realiz.ng the dramatic possibilities of 
: and the distinguished French baritone, 
Maurice Renaud 
is unsurpassed, 


of voice which 
acquired. In 


“The Exemplar Which Others Emulated’’ 


The Scarpia of Scotti became a classic long ago, 


(Philadelphia Press Comments) 


“His Impersonation a Masterpiece of Lyric 


Histrionism”’ 


Whenever he is in the cast 


while. Add to him the somewhat less golden voice pia in \merica, and today no one has equaled his 
than formerly of Enrico Caruse, the splendid acting suave, subtle, venomous chief of police. Since Scot- 
of Olive Fremstad, and. above all, the inspiring di- ti last appeared in the role here, other artists have 
rection of Arturo Toscanini and there occurs what sung the part, but Scotti still remains supreme. Last 
we had last night—a performance of “Tosca” which night the baritone was vocally better than he has been 
will long stand out in the memory as an exceptional for several years; there was much of the old, rich, 
ne. ’ prodigality of tone that has been carefully husbanded 

Scotti’s Scarpia can only he characterized in supe in late years. His “Cantabile” in the second act 
i sees ae . ar , super- was sung in fresh, fuli tones, and histrionically i? 
latives., rhe authority he has gained, the elaboration may be questioned whether even the great Coquelin 
ot fine points, and the illumination which he is able himself snsinuated more subtle terror into the im- 
to give to the dramatic action makes his impersona passioned scene that follows Philadelphia Evening 
tion a masterpiece of lyric histrionism. No one misses Bulletin, Feb. 11, 1914. oe 


Antonio Scotti, in his inimitable characterization ‘‘Notable In Many Ways and Not the Least Was 
of Baron Scarpia, was enough to satisfy those who the Vocal Display, Which Recalled Earlier 
attend opera to dbserve and incidentally to hear, fa Days” 

vus singers. As Baron Scarpia, Mr. Scotti was as It is too late these days to discuss Scotti’s Scarpia 
polished, as sinister and as sardonic as ever and in ad- save again to record unqualified admiration. It is a 


stand alone, but vocally Mr. Scotti 
Philadelphia Evening Telegram, Feb. which 


Ledger, 


and his embodiment of the role is no less than ever 


“Scarpia, a Réle Which He Has Made Essen- 


e . 
wit Scotti was Scarpia, a role which he has made es- 
sentially his own despite the success of other _bari- 
5 ; His singing of “Divine Tosca” and also 
the “Cantabile Scarpia” was the signal for enthusiastic in his cruelty.—Philadelphia Press, Feb. 11, 1914. 


tones in it. 


the exemplar which others emulate.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Feb. 11, 


applause 
tropolitan to the doors to hear this-farewell opera of 
the New ] 
Feb. 11, 


“Scotti Still Remains Supreme’”’ 
It is Scotti who really makes the opera. Just thir- 
teen years ago Scotti created the part of Baron Scar- 


“An Electrifying Essay in Lyric Melodrama” 
» Scarpia of Antonio Scotti was, as ever, an 
electrifyitig essay in lyric melodrama. The barytone 
is supremely great in this role-——Philadelphia North 
American, 


portrayal 
in all its minutiae as to be incomparable. He may 
occasionally surpass his own standardized effort, but 
else doés. Last night’s portrayal was notable 
Ways and not the least was the vocal display 
re¢alled earlier days.—Philadelphia Public 
Feb. Tl, 1914. 


no one 
in many 


“Scotti’s ‘Scarpia’ Is a Dramatic Portrait That 
Seems to Gain Rather Than Lose as the 


i914 “Scarpia” is a dramatic portrait that seems to gain 
. rather than lose as the’ seasons go by. 

it with the “‘Scarpia’’ of Marcoux, which is freshest 
. L in the memory of Philadelphians, is to evoke a study 
tially His Own, Despite the Success of in contrasts. Marcoux eeaibeived the man as a sen- 
Other Baritones in It’’ sual beast; Scotti, too, emphasizes the erotic side of 

the character, but he is: rather the refined voluptuary. 
Marcoux was savagely brutal, Scotti courteous in his 
brutality. 


from the audience which crowded the Me- 


York singers.—Philadelphia Evening Times, 
1914. 


Feb. 11, 1914. 


of polished villainy so Italian, so perfect 


Seasoris Go By’”’ 


[fo compare 


Marcoux was wantonly cruel, Scotti suave 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Under the title of “Julien” the ex- 
traordinary mélange of idealism, ab- 
sinthe, fatalism, angels, priests, peas- 
ants, cigarettes, and grisettes, set to 
music by a French master composer, 
was produced on Thursday night of last 
week at the Metropolitan by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza. It was supposed to represent 
“the life of a poet’’! 

There are some who insist that this 
was the distinguished Italian impresa- 
rio’s answer to those who had criticised 
him for not giving French opera a bet- 
ter show, and that he has replied by 
producing the work of a most eminent 
French composer, mounting it lavishly, 
and giving the leading réles to Caruso, 
the greatest living Italian tenor, and to 
Geraldine Farrar, unapproachable as a 
prima donna in her particular line, which 
unites a beautiful voice with consum- 
mate artistic ability, to all of which is 
added a versatility which few artists, 
even of the highest rank, possess. 

The feeling of the audience appeared, 
to me, to be divided. Some were unques- 
tionably pleased; others as unquestion- 
ably bored. Some, indeed, almost re- 
sented the production of the work. 

As to whether it will meet with pop- 
ular approval and remain in the réper- 
toire, is a question which I cannot an- 
swer. If it does it will be largely on 
account of the wonderful scenic effects. 

One thing is certain: everything that 
the resources of the greatest opera house 
in the world and the greatest op- 
era company in the world could 
produce was done with lavish hands; 
and to crown it all, a conductor 
was. selected, in. Mr. Giorgio Po- 
laceo, who showed that he had given the 
most intense care and study to the work, 
and so, was enabled to lead the perform- 
ance with such distinction and such per- 
fection as to detail as place him 
easily on a par with the greatest living 
conductors of opera. Henry T. Finck 
was so carried away by Mr. Polacco’s 
work that in his review in the Evening 
Post he exclaims, “Bravo, Polacco! 
Bravissimo!” 

ok *x * 

It became manifest after the prologue 
and the first two acts were over that 
the leading réle, which Mr. Caruso as- 
sumed, and which necessitated his con- 
stant presence on the stage, required a 
French tenor properly to interpret it. 
This is nothing against Mr. Caruso’s ar- 
tistic standing, for never did any singer 
(and he was not in the best voice) strive 
more conscientiously and sincerely, not 
only to do his best, but to give the ut- 
most that was in him. It is simply be- 
cause the peculiar character drawn by 
the composer is wholly outside of the 
Italian temperament, just as, in the same 
way, there are Italian characters which 
are wholly outside of the French tem- 
perament. 

The result was that toward the latter 
part of the opera Mr. Caruso’s perform- 
ance began to suffer from a certain mo- 


notony. He did not seem able to give 
the réle that variety of touch which was 
necessary to make it interesting. 

While, as I said, he was not in the 
best voice, at the same time there were 
many places where he sang with such 
wondrous charm that even his most ar- 
dent admirers were astonished. 

As for Miss Farrar she does not have 
much to do, in two of the acts, except to 
look charming. Her main chance comes 
in the last act, where she appears as the 
grisette. Here she rose to a great 
height of dramatic expression. She suc- 
ceeded where Mr. Caruso did _ not, 
namely, in making the various _per- 
sonages that she had to interpret dis- 
tinctive one from another. 

Mr. Caruso, it is true, had only one 
character to assume, still it was a rdéle 
which demanded the portrayal of en- 
tirely different emotions. 

x * x 

With regard to the music of the op- 
era, that has been discussed by your 
critics. Suffice it to say that in my judg- 
ment it ranged from passages that were 
uninteresting to others that were really 
beautiful, while others, again, had in- 
tense dramatic fervor. 

The opera lacks action in the second 
and third acts, and I can easily under- 
stand why it was not very well received 
in Paris by the critics. It becomes, after 
a time, almost monotonous, and this is 
not relieved by the picturesque Mont- 
martre scene in the last act. 

From the papers that I have read I 
judge that the opinion of the critics is 
not favorable. The most illuminating 
article that was written, I think, was the 
one which appeared in the New York 
American, from the pen of Charles 
Henry Meltzer, who is always interest- 
ing, never mind what the subject. Let 
me not forget that in the Press Max 
Smith gave an able account of how Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza met the perplexing prob- 
lems presented because M. Charpentier 
had given no thought whatever to mate- 
rial obstacles. 

o* * * 

Here are some of the expressions we 
heard as we left the opera house: 

“Delightful performance! Wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know—I got a little tired to- 
ward the last.” 

“Farrar certainly outdid herself in the 
fourth act.” 

“Looked ‘a dream of beauty’ in the 
first, didn’t she?” 

“IT just adore Caruso! But when it 
comes to listening, even to Caruso, in a 
role which presents a long-haired Pari- 
sian poet who goes to sleep in his clothes 
and suffers a nightmare of headache, 
heartache and stomachache for nearly 
four hours, when a little ice and a couple 
of liver pills would have relieved him, 


well! that’s beyond my power of en- 
durance!” 
“Bah! You don’t understand! The 


opera is the mystical expression of a 
poet’s life.” 

“In a prologue and four acts?” 

“Two acts too many, I think!” 

“Jawohl! Aber wass fiir eine oper ist 
dass anyway?” 

. ££ » 

That was a terrific bomb which you 
exploded last week in quoting from the 
book “In the Kaiser’s Capital,” written 
by the Rev. J. E. Dickie, for many years 
pastor of the American church in Berlin. 

In this work, which is a kindly and 
discriminating account of life in the 
German capital, Mr. Dickie formulated 
a terrible indictment of the temptations 
surrounding young girl music students 
there, and did this, not for the sake of 
sensation, but to prove the necessity of 
supporting an American church in Ber- 
lin, as the only means of combating the 
evil influences, and giving our young 
girls who are there at least some pro- 
tection, some refuge in times of stress 
and struggle. 

That the work is “dedicated by Royal 
Permission to Emperor William the Sec- 
ond” is a fact not to be overlooked. Such 


matters are very carefully considered on 
the other side before permission is 
granted. 

In describing the humiliating position 
in which an unattended woman may find 
herself on the streets of Berlin, when 
pursued by a masher, Mr. Dickie states 
that she will find that the law does not 
protect her. 

As bearing on the difference between 
American and foreign cities in this re- 
gard let me quote a recent article from 
the Paris L’Eclair. In discussing what 
it terms “Americanisms” it declares 
frankly that in the United States a 
young, unattended woman on the street, 
at any time, is not only under the pro- 
tection of the law, but of custom. If 
she is insulted or pursued with unde- 
sired attentions, she can appeal to the 
policeman on the beat, or to any passerby, 
who will at once go to her defence. This, 
as the L’Eclair states, is not the case in 
France. In fact, it is not the case any- 
where in Europe, where it is not proper 
for young women, especially if they 
have good looks, to go about alone. If 
they do they are considered to be fair 
prey. 

However outraged the Berliners may 
feel when they read this indictment by 
the Rev. Mr. Dickie, they should remem- 
ber that they brought it upon them- 
selves, for not only in the “indignation 
meetings” were your statements branded 
as outrageously false and unfounded, 
but they were so branded by the Berlin 
press—indeed, by the whole German 
press. 

* + * 

One of the results of the agitation that 
you are conducting for the musical inde- 
pendence of the United States is that sev- 
eral distinguished foreign artists are 
now putting upon their programs 
compositions by American composers. 
Only the other day Julia Culp, one of 
the most charming that ever 
came to us, had on her program four 
American songs by John A. Carpenter, 
a composer discovered by your Mr. Ar- 
thur Farwell. The songs were received 
with as much applause as anything on 
Miss Culp’s program. 

While we praise Miss Culp and other 
artists who are giving our native com- 
posers recognition, let us not forget that 
one of the first of the great artists to 
sing compositions by Americans was the 
grand, broad-minded generous-hearted 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


singers 


* * x 


The death of Putnam Griswold, our 
most distinguished young American basso, 


- who had a unique career in Germany, 


as well as in this country, and who was 
beloved by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, came as a great shock to 
me, although I had been concerned about 
him ever since the Spring of 1913. 

At the end of last season I noticed 
that he did not appear to be in the ro- 
bust health he enjoyed when he first re- 
turned to this country. I cannot but 
think that his poor condition was partly 
due to his desire greatly to reduce his 
weight. 

Like many others he conceived the 
idea that this was a laudable effort on 
his part and could be accomplished by 
drastic means. The result was that he 
reduced himself some forty or fifty 
pounds by a rigorous diet and a great 
deal of violent exercise, all of which un- 
questionably affected his heart; so that 
when it became necessary to operate 
upon him he no longer had the strength 
or reserve force to stand up and pull 
through. 

It seems only a few days ago that I 
lunched with Mr. Griswold at the Ma- 
jestic, and he told me of his plans, which 
included the purchase of a farm in Con- 
necticut. He was an ardent American, 
and looked forward to the day when he 
could enjoy a certain amount of rest and 
freedom from work, and live a simple 
life in the country. In this he was 
heartily seconded by his wife, a woman 


of unusual personal charm and _ intel- 
ligence. 
* * * 

Putnam Griswold’s funeral was one 
of the most impressive tributes ever 
given to an artist. It certainly was a 
graceful act on the part of the German 
Kaiser that, under his direction, the 
military attaché of the German Em- 
bassy in Washington, came to represent 
him. 

But with all the music, the flowers 
and the beautiful service I could not 
help reflecting that if some of the rec- 
ognition given to this fine, handsome, 
noble-hearted and exceedingly talented 
American artist when he was dead had 
been given right here in New York dur- 
ing his life, it would have had more 
value. I am breaking no _ confidence 
when I say that Putnam Griswold, while 
he was of such a kindly disposition that 
he rarely made a complaint, still he felt 
most keenly that the recognition lav- 
ished upon him in Berlin and London 
was not given him here. 

I also know that he had, for years, 
been working on a scheme for a great 
national conservatory. He had secured 
the financial support of some very prom- 
inent men. 

It is not generally known that Put- 
nam Griswold virtually received his mu- 
sical education in this country. True, he 
took some lessons, as well as advice, on 
the other side, but the foundation of 
his artistic career was laid in the United 
States. 

* Ok Ox 

It will be heard with regret by the 
multitude of his friends and admirers 
that Rafael Joseffy is very seriously ill, 
though the report in a certain sheet to 
the effect that he had attempted suicide 
has no foundation. 

| well remember his début in this 
country at old Chickering Hall, on Fifth 
avenue, which has since been replaced 
by an apartment house. I also recall 
the extraordinary sensation he made by 
his playing. Later he transferred his 
activities to Steinway Hall, with which 
he was ever after connected. 

Joseffy appealed to me certainly in his 
prime, as one of the finest pianists I 
had ever heard; in fact, there was a 
charm, a lusciousness and an imagina- 
tive quality to his playing which most 
pianists, however great their technic, 
lack. Indeed, | am by no means the only 
one who would be willing to assert that 
we have heard Joseffy play in a manner 
not surpassed even by Paderewski. 

Of late years he gave up appearing in 
public, and confined himself to teaching. 

xk * x 


A little bright-eyed, olive-skinned 
Italian boy of eight years, from Buenos 
Ayres, named Willi Ferrero, has taken 
the musical world of Russia by storm. 
Musical veterans have sat, they say, en- 
raptured while he conducted the most 
famous orchestras of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The boy conducts wholly by 
memory and ear. 

This musical prodigy is said to have a 
boisterous. self-assurance. Before’ the 
Czar he conducted the Palace Orchestra 
in a program which included Wagner’s 
“Tannhiaiuser Overture,” Grieg’s “Dance 
of Anita,” Boccherini’s Minuet and 
Bizet’s “‘Farandole.” 

Right on the heels of this announce- 
ment comes the news of the extraor- 
dinary success of Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, the Viennese prodigy com- 
poser, who, although he is not yet six- 
teen years of age, has already given out 
a number of compositions which have 
given the musical world a shock, to such 
an extent that even so experienced a 
critic as William J. Henderson, of the 
Sun, states that “the abnormality of 
such compositions is such as to make 
one’s flesh creep. 

“To listen to music by a little boy, a 
mere child, as he then was, and to find 
that it had not a single note of fresh- 
ness, of buoyant enjoyment, of ruddy 
blood, but was ‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale caste of thought’ and groaning with 
the burdens of the’ world, made one 
shiver.” 

Now these prodigies in the art world 
cannot be explained away by inherited 


talent. A person may inherit a musical 
ear, or a tendency to compose, or a 
tendency to language. That does not 


give them the ability to write or paint 
masterpieces. Such powers can only be 
explained on the theory of reincarna- 
tion. And let us not forget that while 
such a belief is rare in the Western 
World, in the Orient it has been the 
creed of the great mass of the people 
for ages. 
x * * 

So Efrem Zimbalist is to marry! 

It is needless to wish him luck, be- 
cause he is going to marry “Gluck”! 

Well, they have the best wishes of 

Your ' 
MEPHISTO. 
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PHILADELPHIA TO HAVE OWN OPERA AGAIN NEXT SEASON 


Campanini Announces Stotesbury’s Renewal of Guarantee—Engagement of Barrientos—-Good Perform- 
ances in Final Week of Season in Philadelphia—A Concert of Exclusively Philadelphia Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1914. 


ITH performances of Thomas’s 
“Hamlet” at the matinée and 
“Rigoletto” at popular prices in the eve- 
ning the Philadelphia season of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company came to 
its end on Saturday, February 28. 
Enthusiasm at the matinée reached a 
high pitch when, after the second act, 
Mr. Campanini appeared before the cur- 
tain, in company with Ruffo, after the 
baritone had been called out several 
times and made announcement that 
arrangements had been completed for 
the return of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Company next season. This, the gen- 
eral director stated, was due to the con- 


tinued generosity of E. T. Stotesbury, 
who will once more furnish the neces- 
sary financial guarantee. 

Thanking the local operagoers for 
their liberal support and cordial appre- 
ciation, Mr. Campanini, who was pre- 
sented with a large wreath as a tribute 
from the orchestra, made the further an- 
nouncement that Titta Ruffo had been 
re-engaged for next season, this bring- 
ing another big outburst of applause. 

“T have also engaged,” continued Mr. 
Campanini, “as one of my leading sing- 
ers for next season, Maria Barrientos, 
the Spanish prima donna, the great col- 
oratura soprano, and other important 
engagements will soon be announced.” 

It is understood that most of the 
established favorites at present with the 
organization will return. The _ seven 
weeks of opera will be divided into two 
periods, the first starting November 2 
and continuing for three weeks and the 
second during the four weeks of Feb- 
ruary. 

It was also given out that the best re- 
ceipts of the present season were on 
February 18, when Melba and Ruffo ap- 
peared in the leading rdéles of “Rigo- 
letto.” The receipts that night were 
$12,000, the attendance numbering 4,500. 


The Company’s Itinerary 


From Philadelphia the Campanini or- 
ganization goes on tour, making its first 
stop in Cleveland. Thence the company 
will go to Dallas, Texas; to Los An- 
geles, Cal., for a week and San Fran- 
cisco for two weeks. Returning east- 
ward, it will give performances in Port- 
land, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Denver, 
Col.; Wichita, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Des Moines, lowa; Omaha, Neb.; St. Ja- 
seph, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, 
Minn., and Milwaukee, Wis. The com- 
pany will reach Chicago at the end of 
April and will then disband. 

The final week of the Philadelphia 
season began with a performance of 
“Cristoforo Colombo” on Monday eve- 
ning, when Titta Ruffo repeated his in- 
terpretation of the title réle. On 
Wednesday evening Lucien Muratore 
sang his farewell for the season, as Des 
Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon,” receiv- 
ing another ovation, while Mary Garden 
also was cordially received as Manon. 
Following the initial presentation of 
“Cassandra,” on the double bill with 
“A Lover’s Quarrel,” on Thursday af- 


ternoon, as related above, an audience 
that filled the house to overflowing that 
evening welcomed Mme. Melba at her 
final appearance of the season, the op- 
era being “La Bohéme” and Melba at 
her best as Mimi. There was a real tri- 
umph also for Amedeo Bassi, who was 
the Rodolfo. 

At the Saturday afternoon “Hamlet,” 
referred to above, one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic audiences of the sea- 
son was present. It was the first pres- 
entation this Winter of the faded old 
opera- in which Ruffo repeated the 
notable personal success which he scored 
here in the title réle about a year ago. 
There were fine performances by Julia 
Claussen, of the Queen; Alice Zeppilli, 
Ophelia; Huberdeau, the King, and 
Scott, the Ghost. The opera was mag- 
nificiently staged and conducted by Cam- 
panini and one of the prettiest ballets 
of the season was led by sylph-like 
Rosina Galli. 

In “Rigoletto” at the popular-priced 
performance on Saturday evening, when 
the house was again filled, the title rdéle 
was sung by Mario Ancona, of the Bos- 
ton company, who met with marked ap- 
proval. Florence Macbeth, the young 
coloratura soprano, took the part of 
Gilda for the first time here and com- 
pletely won the audience. Her youthful 
charm of person and unaffected sin- 
cerity of manner added to the effective- 
ness of her singing. 

The combined appearance of Mme. 
Melba and Jan Kubelik attracted a large 
audience to the Metropolitan on Tues- 
day evening, when these two famous 
artists were heard in a notable program 
under the local management of Robert 
Patterson Strine. They were assisted 
by Edmund Burke, the Canadian bari- 
tone, whose big, resonant tones and fin- 
ished vocalism made a marked impres- 
sion; Gabriel Lapierre, accompanist, and 
Marcel Moyse, flautist. 


Strong Choral Concert 


An interesting concert was given by 
members of the Matinée Musical Club 
in Witherspoon Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning with a large attendance by invita- 
tion, the Club Choral taking a conspic- 
uous part in a program which included 
solos by several of the most talented 
members of the organization. The 
Choral, which is made up of some ex- 
ceptionally good female voices, does ex- 
cellent work under the very able direc- 
tion of Helen Pulaski Innes. The assist- 
ing artist was Burton Piersol, basso, who 
sang with authority and was cordially 
received. Club members who took part 
in a solo capacity were Helen Macnamee 
Bentz, Mary Newkirk, Jenny Kneedler, 
Johnson, Kathryn Meisel, Effie Leland, 
Emilie Fricke and Carrie Cope Mar- 
shall, with Mary Miller Mount and Mrs. 
F’. W. Abbott as accompanists. 

Charles Dalmorés, the popular tenor 


of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- ° 


pany, was the guest last Friday evening 
of the Union League, giving a recital 
before an audience composed of nearly 
1,000 members of that organization. 

Gustave Huberdeau, the basso, of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, is 
the victim of a thief who stole a diamond 
ring valued at $1,500 which the singer 
left in his dressing-room at the Metro- 
politan on Friday evening. 


Walter N. Dietrich, the Philadelphia 
pianist and teacher, gave a_ delightful 
musicale at his home last Wednesday 
evening in honor of Hallett Gilberté, the 
popular New York tenor and composer, 
when a program of Mr. Gilberté’s songs 
was presented, Emily Stokes Hagar, one 
of Philadelphia’s sopranos, and George 
Dundas, tenor, assisting. 


All-Philadelphia Program 


The Manuscript Society of Philadel- 
phia, which is in its 23d year, with a 
membership of 137, of whom thirty-six 
are said to be actively engaged in work 
as composers, gave its annual concert in 
Witherspoon Hall last Wednesday eve- 
ning, presenting a program made up en- 
tirely of works by local musicians. 
Prominent among these were two move- 
ments of a Nonet by Dr. W. W. Gilchrist; 
two movements of Henry A. Lang’s 
Opus 61, the winner of last year’s 
“Sinfonia” prize, played by a string 
quartet; two movements from Camille 
Zeckwer’s Piano Quartet in E Minor, and 
“Serenade,” by H. van den Beemt, for 
solo harp, two French horns and strings. 
Of especial interest was the playing by 
Constantin von Sternberg of three pre- 
ludes and a concert étude, of his own 
composition, and the vocal offerings also 
developed much of real merit, consisting 
of “Midnight” and “Love Song,” by 
Henry Gordon Thunder, and “Lament” 
and “Darkness and Light” by Clarence 
Bawden, sung by Clara Yocum Joyce, 
contralto, and three songs by Nicholas 
Douty, “My Garden,” “Rain on_ the 
Down” and “Nocturne,” sung by Marie 
Zimmerman, soprano. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Indian and Revolutionary Music on Club 
Programs in Detroit 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 28.—At_ the 
monthly meeting of the Detroit Women 
Principals’ Club, Sophie Clarke, so- 
prano, sang with splendid effect Amer- 
ican Indian songs in the dialects of the 
Pawnees and Omahas, and to illustrate 
some of the [ndian folk-songs of Michi- 
gan, presented several Chippewa songs 
including a lullaby five hundred years 
old. Several songs by American com- 
posers based on Indian themes were 
given, and Mrs. James Stanton Park 
ably supplied comments and accompani- 
ments. The program was repeated for 
the Sunday afternoon musicale at the 
Twentieth Century Club under the au- 
spices of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and in connection with 
a stereopticon talk on Mt. Vernon, by 
Mrs. McLennan, during which Mr. Park 
played marching airs of the Revolution- 
ary War on the flute, and Miss Clarke 
sang the Revolutionary Soldiers’ Lulla- 
by of which the original copy was in 
possession of an aide de camp of Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. F. C. B. 





Montclair Children Attentive Listeners 
to Serious Concert 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 26.—A large 
number of children were entertained 
and instructed by a concert, notable for 
its excellence, on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 25 at the Mt. Hebron School. 
Dora Da Vera, soprano of the Bap- 
tist Church, sang the Bach-Gounod 








“Ave Maria,” Cadman’s “Sky Blue 
Water,” and an aria from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with a purity and richness of 
tone and elegance of interpretation that 
delighted the audience. Alfred Ima, 
baritone of the former Manhattan Opera 
Company, gave the children a treat with 
his splendid voice and the singing of 
such songs as “The Two Grenadiers” of 
Schumann. Max Jacobs, the popular 
New York violinist, played with beauti- 
ful tone and displayed a facile technic. 
Ira Jacobs, brother of the violinist, was 
the capable accompanist. 

The concert was the first of a pro- 
posed series to be given in the school 
for the benefit of the School Association, 
and was arranged by Julius Hopp, of the 
Wage Earners’ Theatre League, New 
York. The success of this initial con- 
cert was proven by the quiet, attentive 
attitude slotrn throughout the program 
by the children, many of whom were 
less than ten years old. W. F. Uz. 





Verdi “Requiem” Ably Sung by Chorus 
in Ansonia, Conn. 


ANSONIA, CONN., Feb. 27.—The 250 
singers of the Derby Choral Club were 
heard most acceptably in the Verdi “Re- 
quiem” on February 25, with four ad- 
mirable soloists—Caroline Hudson Alex- 
ander, Nevada Van Der Veer, Lambert 
Murphy and Frank Croxton. Members 
of the New Haven Symphony provided 
the instrumental support, and Walter 
Ruel Cowles was the accompanist. 














Mrs. Zelda Seguin Wallace 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 19.—Mrs. Zelda 
Seguin Wallace, at one time a_well- 
known opera and concert singer, died at 
her home here to-night at the age of 
sixty-five. Mrs. Wallace created the 
title réle in “Carmen” in America and 
acquired fame as the Gypsy Queen in 
“The Bohemian Girl.” She was the 
widow of David Wallace, who was a 
brother of Gen. Lew Wallace and the 
son of former Gov. Wallace of Indiana. 





Kenneth Dryden 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—On the eve of 
his début in grand opera with a company 
in St. Petersburg, Kenneth Dryden, for- 
merly of No. 317 East Chelton avenue, 
Germantown, died in Milan, Italy, Sat- 
urday, according to a cablegram received 
here yesterday. Mr. Dryden studied with 
Perley Dunn Aldrich here. He sang in 
Philadelphia Operatic Society produc- 
tions in 1910. In 1911 he went to Flor- 
ence to study under Lombardi and later 
went to Milan. 





PROMINENT SINGER—obliged to go 
abroad—will dispose of Mason & 
Hamlin Parlor B Grand Piano in ex- 
cellent condition. Only four years of 
use. Sacrifice for an early sale. Ad- 
dress by letter Box 16, Musical Amer- 
ica, 505 5th Ave. 
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An endorsement from Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony Society 


The singing of Bechtel Alcock and of his wife, Merle 
Alcock, gave me very much pleasure. 
lovely voices, a splendid delivery and a highly intelli- 
gent conception of music. 


Dec. 20, 1913. 


They both have 


I wish them much success. 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 
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ADVISED NOT TO GO ABROAD BY 
CHICAGO OPERA CONDUCTORS 








Foreigners as They Were, They Informed Cyrene Van Gordon 
that She Had Been Correctly Taught: Here—The Contralto 
an Eloper, Her Maiden Name ‘‘Pocock” and Her Married 
Name “‘ Munns”’—A Believer in ‘‘ Opera in the Original ”’ 








Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, February 28, 1914. 
66 S, I’m an American girl and proud 
of it, and I have made a start in 
grand opera without going out of this 
country, another fact of which I am 
proud, for I have never been to Europe 
and have no intention of ever going 
there for vocal study,” said Cyrene Van 





Matzene 


Photo by 
Cyrene Van Gordon, American Contralto 


of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company 
Gordon, the statuesque young contralto 


of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, to a MUSICAL AMERICA representa- 


tive, yesterday. Miss Van Gordon, as a 
singer is the pupil of Louise Dotti, an 
old-time opera singer, for sixteen years 
one of Mapleson’s leading prima donnas, 
who now resides and teaches in Cincin- 
nati, and to whom she gives all the credit 
for a training which speaks for itself, and 
for the opportunity that has been given 
her to appear in opera this season. It 
was through the influence of the once fa- 
mous soprano that Mr. Campanini opened 
the way for the young singer in his com- 
pany. 


“T was born in Camden, Ohio, a small 
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place near Cincinnati,’ continued Miss 
Van Gordon, “and that is my home, and 
all the training I have had was obtained 
at the College of Music in Cincinnati and 
with Mme. Dotti, who taught me how to 
sing. She coached me in the réles of my 
present répertoire as well. I am very 
glad that, if I attain success, I can do it 
purely as an American girl, and it was 
with the greatest satisfaction, when I 
sang for several of the conductors of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company, that I lis- 
tened to their advice not to go abroad. 
Foreigners as they are, they were honest 
enough to tell me that I had been cor- 
rectly taught and that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why I should ‘go to 
Europe,’ practical experience being all 
that I needed. I do not advise any 
American girl who wishes to become a 
grand opera singer to go abroad for her 
training. What’s the use? She can get 
exactly as much, or more, right here in 
this country, at far less expense, and 
then, when she knows how to sing, let 
her go to Europe, if she will, for the 
languages and some of the finishing 
touches that come with experience and 
association.” 


Believes in Singing in Original 


Miss Van Gordon believes in singing 
opera in the original language. 

“If an American writes a grand opera, 
and it is produced here, I think it should 
be sung in our own language,” she said. 
“TI think that, in the same way, Italian 
opera should be sung in Italian, German 
opera in German, and French opera in 
French. Surely, it must be an advan- 
tage to have the music sung in the lan- 
guage which the composer intended his 
music to accompany, and it seems to me 
that singing an Italian opera in German, 
for instance, is a mistake. In the same 
sense, it would appear to me to be disad- 
vantageous to sing in English the operas 
that were written in another language. 

“The réles that I have learned with 
which to start my career are Amneris in 
‘Aida,’ Laura in ‘La Gioconda,’ Azucena 
in ‘I] Trovatore,’ the Queen in ‘Hamlet,’ 
Fricka in ‘Die Walkiire’ and Ortrud in 
‘Lohengrin,’ which I sing, of course, as 
required, in Italian or German. I am also 
studying Dalilah, in Saint-Saéns’s opera, 
in French, and am infatuated with it. 
I think it one of the greatest contralto 
parts ever written, and ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ one of the most beautiful of 
operas.” 

Miss Van Gordon’s début was made in 
Chicago, the 29th of last November, as 
Amneris in “Aida,” with marked success, 
and she was well received later in sev- 
eral other roles. It was as Amneris that 
she was first heard in Philadelphia, about 
two weeks ago, and the local critics at 
once recognized the fact that here was 
a new contralto worthy of serious con- 
sideration.. Of imposing stage presence, 
and of admirable authority of manner, 
though she never had had lessons in act- 
ing or professional coaching, Miss Van 
Gordon disclosed a voice of unusual 
power and richness, of real contralto 
quality throughout an extensive range, 
which she has learned to use with skill. 

Asked if Cyrene Van Gordon was her 
real name, the singer replied: 

“No, but it was my grandmother’s 
name, so I felt that I had a right to it, 
seeing it was in the family. Don’t you 
think it is better for the purpose than 
‘Pocock,’ which was my maiden name?” 


An Elopement 


“Then you are married?” ventured the 
interviewer. 

“Yes, and happily, too. Most happily. 
You see, I eloped. Romantic. wasn’t it? 
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And I did not do it for advertising pur- 
poses, either, as it was before I went 
on the stage, and was not an affair in- 
tended for publicity. In fact, we tried 
our best to keep it out of the papers. 
My husband’s name is Shirley B. Munns, 
and when we ran away to get married 
he was a medical student—which he still 
is. It was only a few months ago, you 
know, that we did it. I am an only 
child and my parents—well, I don’t like 
to think of the shock it was to them, and 
what a time I had when I first told them 
the news. But it’s all right now, and 
“they have learned to share my happiness 
over it. Both my husband and I have 
just prxssed a legal voting age. Mr. 
Munns still has another year in the med- 
ical college in Chicago before he can 
become a physician, while I have the 
start of him, as I am an opera singer 
already. I am very fond of home life 
and of all that makes a real home, and 
I think every woman, even an opera 
singer, should know how to cook and to 
look after the house. I am going home 
at the end of this week—and I can hardly 
wait. I am not going on tour with the 
company. I am going back to Chicago, 
to do some concert work, but I expect 
to sing with the Philadelphia-Chicago 
again next season, as my contract with 
Mr. Campanini is for three years.” 
ARTHUR L, TUBBS. 


Faculty Chemees- In \ Agee, Wis. 


APPLETON, WIs., Feb. 18.—Edgar 
Brazelton, director of the piano depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Conservatory of 
Music of this city, has been appointed 
head of the piano department and in 
structor of theory of music at the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory of Chicago. 
Mr. Brazelton will continue to teach 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


— 


Kxanic Pach 
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There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 


—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 








in this city for the remainder of 
The resignation of Arthur 


music 
the season. 
P. Thomas from the faculty of Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music has been accepted, 


to take effect March 1. He is at present 
negotiating with several large conserva- 
tories for the position of head of the 
piano department. 

Members of the faculty appeared in 
Peabody Hall before a capacity audience 
of Appleton music lovers and students 
in a program of arias, duos and trios 


from well known operas. Dean Fred- 
erick Vance Evans, basso; Ruby Camp- 
bell Ledward, soprano, and Carl J. 


Waterman, tenor, presented the numbers 


and won merited applause. Nettie 
Stenninger Fullinwider supplied satis- 
factory accompaniments. M. N. S. 


Good Work of Choral Visitors in 
Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 21.—The Male 
Choral Society of Stoughton, Wis., won 
hearty applause for its good work at a 
concert given recently in the Woman’s 
Building before a capacity audience un- 
der the auspices of Alexius Bass, of the 
vocal department of the Wisconsin 
School of Music, Ada Bird, director. 
The Beethoven “Heavens Resound” and 
Conductor Bass’s own “Serenade” were 
especially well given. Mr. Bass was 
heard to advantage in the Grieg ‘Den 
Store Hvide Flok,” with accompaniment 
by Isabel Williams. The concert also 
served to introduce to Madison music 
lovers Pearl Hinkel, violinist, who made 
her début in admirable performances of 
the Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor 
and Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance,” No. 
5, giving as an encore the “Humoresque”’ 


of Dvorak. M. N. S. 
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RUDOLF BERGER 


in “LOHENGRIN” and “TRISTAN” 


New Metropolitan Tenor conquers in ‘“‘Lohengrin” with an exhibition of beautiful 
singing, a fine cantilena and exceptional dramatic power. 


Comments of the New York papers: 


NEW YORK WORLD 


In “Lohengrin,” ‘which was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night, Rudolf Berger 
made an_ impressive looking 
Knight of the Grail, his action 
carrying distinction and his sing- 
ing rising to an unsuspected ar- 
tistic level, especially in the canti- 
lena. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“Lohengrin” was sung again at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
last night, with Mr. Berger for the 
first time as the mystic knight. 
Taken all in all, it was the best 
thing that Mr. Berger has yet 
shown in New York, as he sang 
the music with a smoothness and 
legato, thereby destroying the 
force of his own recent statement 
that with Wagner legato and 
nuance are impossible. It is to 


be hoped that Mr. Berger will » 


continue to shatter this tradition 
of Bayreuth. Histrionically he 
made much of the part, and his 
splendid figure helped his imper- 
sonation not a little. 


NEW YORK SUN 


The new tenor, who is consid- 
erably more than six feet tall, 
presented an unusually fine ap- 
pearance as the swan knight. His 
makeup, costume and_ bearing 
were all excellent. He sang the 
music with better legato and with 
better tone quality than he had 
displayed previously, while his 
declamation preserved the requi- 
site breadth and dignity. His in- 
terpretation of the part was well 
planned and well carried out. In 
short this was a good Lohengrin, 
the best impersonation Mr. Berger 
has yet given, and one worthy of 
the Metropolitan stage. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


Rudolf Berger sang the title 
'6le for the first time here. He 
was a Lohengrin of heroic pro- 
portions. His singing was beauti- 
ful. Alfred Hertz conducted 
with his usual delicacy and con- 
trasting power. 


NEW YORK HERALD 


There still remained a feature 
of novelty, however—the first ap- 
pearance of the German tenor, 


Mr. Rudolf Berger, in the title réle 
of Wagner's mystic opera. Mr. 
Berger's commanding figure and 
fine carriage made him a most 
impressive Grail Knight. Vocally 
he was better than he was on 
previous occasions here, singing 
with more shading and expression. 
Particularly was this true of the 
first act. 


NEW YORK PRESS 


The tall-towering German tenor 
whose embodiments of Wagner's 
heroes have provided a topic of 
conversation in the big lyric 
theater for the past two weeks 
added another excellent achieve- 
ment to his list. Though the 
music of “‘Lohengrin”’ is hardly as 
well adapted to his style of sing- 
ing as that of the “Ring,” he 
adapted his voice to the lyric de- 
mands of the opera surprisingly 
well and showed a better com- 





mand of legato than in any of his 
previous ventures. But he made 
an impressive figure in costumes 
of unusual design and sumptuous 
fabric. 


NEW YORK GLOBE 
When the huge figure of Mr. 


Berger burst into view in the boat 
drawn by the swan, no one could 
have any doubt as to the outcome 
of the fight between Lohengrin 
and Telramund. Mr. Berger 
made an imposing knight of the 
grail, and he sang better than at 
any other appearance he has made 
here, with better quality of tone 
and more legato, all of which was 


very gratifying. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


Berger sang Lohengrin here for 
the first time. There are many 
good things to be said about this: 
it is perhaps the best performance 


he has done so far, melting in its 
tenderness, pathetic in Lohen- 
grin’s attitude toward Elsa. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
The new Tristan, Mr. Rudolf 


Berger, is a heroic embodiment of 
the réle, worthy to stand beside 
the noble Isolde of Mme. Olive 


Fremstad. 


NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. Berger's Tristan had noble 
presence and dignity of bearing, 
sincerity of purpose and much ef- 
fectiveness. His first and last 
acts were better than his second. 
Mr. Berger is at his best in the 
declamatory portions of the mu- 
sic. He is not primarily a lyric 
artist, yet his share in the great 
duet of the second act was not 
without musical quality. 


NEW YORK PRESS 


On Berger, however, as the new 
member of a familiar cast, special 
interest was centered, and it must 
be acknowledged he not only 
lived up to the lofty requirements 
he had to meet, but left the stamp 
of his artistic personality on the 
whole performance. 

With a voice more lyric in char- 
acter, more luscious in timbre, he 
might have given even greater sat- 
isfaction. Yet his singing on the 
whole was excellent, even to the 
last, and what his tones may have 
lacked occasionally in sheer sen- 
suous beauty was offset entirely 
by the extraordinary clearness of 
his diction, the incisive eloquence 
of his declamation and the pic- 
turesque significance of his acting. 

In every pose, in every move- 
ment and gesture, in every ex 
pression of his face, Berger's em- 
bodiment showed the careful and 
intelligent study of a true artist, 
who has delved deeply into the 
meaning of music and text and 
has seized points, many small, yet 
illuminating details that ordinarily 
are overlooked. 


NEW YORK HERALD 


As was to have been expected, 
his fine physique and imposing 
bearing made him an ideal Tristan 
so far as stature is concerned. To 
this he added the quality of intelli- 


gent and expressive acting. 
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OBERLIN HEARS OF 
MUSICAL UPLIFT 


Address by John C. Freund In- 
terests Students and Faculty 
of University 





OBERLIN, O., Feb. 25.—John C. Freund, 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, gave the 
Monthly Lecture for February before the 
students and faculty of Oberlin College 
in Finney Memorial Chapel, on Friday, 
February 20. The Monthly Lecture is a 
feature of Oberlin College life. Once a 
month the classes are dismissed at 11:30 
and the students assemble in the large 
Finney Chapel to listen to a lecture of 
one hour, delivered by some noteworthy 
lecturer. This month Oberlin was par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing Mr. 
Freund, who spoke on a theme peculiarly 
interesting to Oberlin, for Oberlin has 
always -stood for a broad foundational] 
education in music for the American 


student, and has always contended that 
America is the place to gain it, and that 
Europe is essential only as a finishing 
school for mature musicians. 

Mr. Freund’s address was on “The 
Musical Independence of the United 
States.” He prefaced it by giving a 
highly entertaining account of the “inter- 
national rumpus” which his_ recent 
declarations regarding. unchaperoned 
girls studying music in Europe had 
caused. He spoke of the vast amount of 
money spent every year in the United 
States for music and said that one-third 
of this was spent on musical education, 
and about one-third on musical instru- 
ments. This alone goes to show, if noth- 
ing more, an intense interest in things 
musical. He pointed out that we have 
the best opera in this country; the best 
orchestras; the best artists of every class 
who are constantly touring the States, 
carrying away thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. The American standard is so 
high that only the best artists succeed 
in this country. It is the second rate 
foreign artist who is berating and be- 


littling the musical culture of the Ameri- 
can public. Mr. Freund asserts that a 
great uplift of the already high standard 
of musical intelligence is coming through 
women supporters in the numerous musi- 
cal clubs and societies throughout the 
land. He paid a tribute to a number of 
famous American musicians, among 
them Theodore Thomas, whose aim was 
to bring the public up to his standard, 
and William Blewar, the great helper 
of musicians, and the pioneer in the mu- 
sical education of the public. It was 


dress he compared in detail the relative 
musical development of the different 
foreign countries, going over carefully 
the conditions now existing in France, 
Germany, Italy, England, Austria and 
Russia. He contended that America has 
better music teachers, safer schools, and 
a cleaner life than all Europe. The best 
instruments of every description are 
manufactured in America. In his con- 
clusion he spoke of music as a great aid 
in human uplift and in making life 
sweeter and better. Great work still re- 





Finney Chapel, Oberlin University, in Which John C. Freund Delivered His Address 
on “The Musical Independence of the United States.” Inset, Mr. Freund. 


Mr. Steinway who was the first to bring 
to America all the celebrated artists of 
forty and fifty years ago. 
Unfortunately, the time allowed for 
the Monthly Lecture at Oberlin is one 
hour, so Mr. Freund was obliged to con- 
dense his talk, but he most kindly ad- 
dressed in a rather more intimate way a 
large body of Conservatory students and 
faculty in Warner Concert Hall at 4 
o’clock. At the beginning of this ad- 


mains to be done for the coming genera- 
tion, chiefly through the public schools 
and the conservatories. 

Professor Morrison, the Director of 
the Conservatory, gave a luncheon at the 
Park Hotel in honor of Mr. Freund at 
the conclusion of the Monthly Lecture to 
the Conservatory faculty. Mr. Freund 
entertained the company with most in- 
teresting experiences and _ recollections 
of musical life in New York. 





CONCERT BY CANDLE LIGHT 





Mme. Kriiger’s Musicale Goes On De- 
spite Recalcitrant Electric Power 


Adele Kriiger, the concert soprano, ar- 
ranged a musicale at her home, No. 102 
Beach street, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
for the last Friday evening in January 
—the day on which the Stapleton electric 
plant suffered a mishap. Having dis- 
carded gas and gas pipes at her home, 
the hostess-singer decided to entertain 
her guests by candle light. Mme. Krii- 
ger owns a number of antique and beau- 
tiful candelabra and the effect of the 
burning wax tapers in the music room, 
library, dining room, halls and upper 
rooms, was very artistic, quite in har- 
mony with the Colonial touches in the 
furnishings. 

Mme. Kriiger was assisted in the pro- 
. gram by the Bruchhausen Trio of New 
York. She sang lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Richard Strauss and songs 
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Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
16, 1914.—‘‘His voice was rich and 
pure at the bottom of the register as 
well as at the top, and his intonation 
was perfect.” 
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by MacDowell, Cadman and Campbell- 
Tipton. 

On February 14 Miss Zentgraf, of Sta- 
pleton, gave a Valentine musicale, with 
Mme. Kriiger, Mr. Durieux, ’cellist, and 
Carl Bruchhausen, pianist, uniting in the 
program. Mme. Kriiger’s numbers were 
Massenet’s “Elégie”; “Chant Hindu” by 
Bemberg, with ’cello obbligato, played by 
Mr. Durieux; “Der Tod das ist die kiihle 
Nacht,” by Brahms; “Ruhe meine Seele” 
and “Zueignung” by Richard Strauss, 
and by request the charming singer ren- 
dered “Un bel di” from “Madame But- 
terfly” by Puccini. 

Mr. Durieux performed “Kol Nidrei” 
by Bruch; a larghetto, by Mozart; a 
minuet, by Handel; a “Reverie” by Du- 
rieux; gavotte and adagio by Popper; a 
Bach air; “Tre Giorni” by Pergolese 
and “At the Fountain” by Davidoff. Mr. 
Bruchhausen assisted the singer and 
’cellist at the piano. 

On Wednesday evening, February 18, 
Mme. Kriiger was the star at a concert in 
Bridgeport, Conn., under the auspices of 
a popular German club. She sang songs 
by Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, Wolf, 
MacDowell, Chadwick and Cadman. 


TRIBUTES TO SIMMONS 


Praise from Baritone’s Hearers in East 
Orange and Brooklyn 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, met with much success on his recent 
appearance before the Men’s Club of 
Orange, N. J., in a concert given by them 
at the Brick Church. Mr. Simmons was 
especially successful with his singing of 
the “Little Irish Girl” by Lohr and “To 
You, Dear Heart,” by Morris Class. “To 
You” by John Barnes Wells and the 
Huhn “Invictus” were also effectively 
sung. William Janausheck played the 
accompaniments in an artistic manner. 

On Thursday evening, February 19, 
Mr. Simmons was heard with the Alpha 
Symphony Orchestra, at Congress Hall, 
Brooklyn, in the “Dio Possente” aria from 
“Faust” and the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
Mr. Simmons was in excellent voice and 
his singing of the two arias evoked tre- 
mendous applause from the large audi- 
ence. The orchestra, of which Otto 
Greiner is the director, lent able assist- 
ance and their work was excellent in the 
orchestral numbers. 
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KORNGOLD SONATA 
HAS FIRST HEARING 


Boy Composer’s Latest Work In- 
troduced at Concert of 
Margulies Trio 





Erich Korngold’s latest effort, a 
Sonata for violin and piano in G Major, 
the opus 6 of the sixteen-year-old Vien- 
nese prodigy, had its first American 
hearing at the season’s third concert of 
the Adele Margulies Trio in Xolian 
Hall, Tuesday evening of last week. Miss 
Margulies has done not a little mis- 
sionary work of late years, in behalf of 
this strangely gifted boy. Indeed it was 
she who first introduced his music to this 
country some four years ago by play- 
ing his Trio for piano, violin and ’cello. 
The present sonata was published only 
last Fall. Carl Flesch and Arthur 
Schnabel played it in Berlin and Vienna 
last November and London and Man- 


chester heard it shortly afterwards. In 
each case it aroused wonder whether it 
moved its hearers to actual admiration or 
not. 

Last week’s audience was plainly puz- 
zled by it, though it rewarded the heroic 
work of Miss Margulies and Mr. Lichten- 
berg with cordial applause. The sonata, 
in truth, is an amazing creation in the 
sense that the other productions of this 
strange boy are astonishing—that is in 
the easy command of the ultra-modern 
idiom, in firm grasp of structural prin- 
ciples, of thematic treatment and mani- 
fold technical subtleties of composition. 
But to contend that the work bears any 
striking message of an emotionally com- 
municative sort, or, on the other hand, 
of emphatic objective beauty would be 
to stretch truth to the breaking point. 

Korngold has not yet attained a strik- 
ing independence and originality of 
thought, though this work is undoubtedly 
of maturer mold than his previous ones. 
He still clings to the coattails of Richard 
Strauss in harmony and the melodic 
forms that his themes assume. A great 
deal of this sonata is frankly crabbed 
and ugly, though there are episodes of 
real beauty in the Scherzo, and in the 
slow movement—in which Brahms is 
strongly implied. 

Korngold has little sense of piano color 
and less of the violinistic idiom, so that, 
while excessively difficult, the sonata is 
generally ineffective and ungrateful for 
this combination. The young man’s 
thought seems primarily orchestral. Miss 
Margulies and Mr. Lichtenberg played 
with superb mastery and genuine en- 
thusiasm. The composer is indeed for- 
tunate in having two such interpreters 
to introduce his work to America. 

Beethoven’s splendid C Minor Trio and 
Arensky’s Trio in D Minor completed the 


program. They were played with 
smoothness, balance and finished style. 
H. F. P. 





Ernest Mitchell, organist of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and Roy L. Frazee, or- 
ganist at the First Baptist Church, 
Salem, Mass., gave a joint organ recital 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on Feb- 
ruary 19. 
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NEW ENGLISH CONDUCTOR FOR 
“ TRISTAN ” AT COVENT GARDEN 





Albert Coates Carries to London Prestige of Noteworthy Achievements 
in Russia and Germany—Two Important Symphony Concerts— 


Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, Feb. 14, 1914. 
OVENT GARDEN launches the third 
work on its repertory list this 
with “Tristan und _Isolde,” 


Leonard Borwick’s 


week 


and incidentally introduces two more 
of the waiting list of tenors, 
Jacques Molus and Carl Burrian, 


who will alternate in the title réle. The 
same opera will, moreover, provide the 
opportunity for the début in England of 
a new conductor, Albert Coates, whose 
nationality, no less than his artistic 
prestige, which is considerable, will make 
a strong appeal to Covent Garden audi- 


ences, for Mr. Coates is an Englishman, 
though born in St. Petersburg, in which 
city he holds an imperial post as con- 
ductor of the Czar’s Opera. He is a dis- 
covery of Arthur Nikisch’s, to whose 
class he belonged at the Leipsic Conser- 
vatoire. 

During the comparatively short period 
of his professional career Mr. Coates has 
wielded the baton at Elberfeld, Dresden 
and Mannheim, in addition to St. Peters- 
burg, where he is greatly esteemed by 
the Czar. He is a talented violoncellist, a 
piano pupil of Mme. Carreno, and the 
composer of an opera shortly to be pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg. To Mr. Coates 
belongs the distinction of being the only 
Englishman who has ever held a post of 
first importance at a foreign opera 
house. 

The most important concert events of 
the week have been the performance of 
the London Symphony Orchestra, under 
Herr Steinbach and the fourth of this 
season’s programs of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, 
both at Queen’s Hall. The audience of 
the first-named was unusually large and 
appreciative and the item of the pro- 
gram most eagerly awaited was the 
Brahms Second Symphony which has 
been heard none too frequently of late 
in England. Herr Steinbach, who made 
his season farewell appearance in this 
concert, was in an inspired mood and 
set forth the manifold beauties of this 
sympathetic work with the true artist’s 
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Gittelson 


“‘Die Signale,’’ Berlin, Nov. 5, 1913 

At his performance in Bluthner Hall, 
GITTELSON sang the Adagio of the 
Bach Concerto with a TONE OF 
VELVET, and with that fervent senti- 
ment with which this piece, though 
austere in style, and therefore difficult 
of conception, must always be ap- 
proached. It was a REMARKABLE 
DISPLAY of personal obliteration for 
a young foreigner like Gittelson to so 
submerge himself in the soul of our 
north German masters. 
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touch. Again it was in the exquisite 
slow movement that his own charm and 
individuality could be best detected, even 
if he sometimes dilated too long on the 
sentimental side of the music. The 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, which 
opened the concert, was done in simple 
and unaffected style and Bronislaw Hu- 
bermann, the soloist of the evening, 
played the Brahms Violin Concerto with 
finished technic and warmth and purity 
of tone. 


Beethoven and Wagner 


Beethoven and Wagner provided the 
numbers on the New Symphony Orches- 
tra’s program yesterday afternoon. The 
performance of the “Meistersinger” 
Overture, which headed the list, was of 
the ragged and slipshod kind and seemed 
to resemble the disposition of the or- 
chestra on the podium—scattered and 
too full of gaps. Far more satisfactory 
was the “Siegfried” Idyll, the subtle and 
delicate beauty of which seemed to ap- 
peal more to Landon Ronald, though 
there was a marked inclination to hurry 
the tempi, a feature which showed itself 
indeed throughout the concert. 

The great Seventh Beethoven Sym- 
phony received noble treatment. In the 
building up of the climaxes, particularly 
in the first and last movements, the con- 
ductor produced some impressive effects 
and his understanding of the great 
rhythmic force of the music was clearly 
and convincingly demonstrated. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, the soloist of the 
program, contributed four songs, “In 
questa tomba” and “Die Trommel ge- 
rihret,” by Beethoven, and Wagner’s 
“Traume” and “Schmerzen”—all sung 
with wonderful tonal beauty, though for 
a singer of her reputation and expe- 
rience, with a surprising sameness of 
delivery. Her voice, though clear and 
full in every register, was without in- 
flection, and of temperament there was 
also an almost complete absence. 

Landon Ronald, in the capacity of ac- 
companist for the Wagner songs, played 
with admirable discretion and solicitude 
for the singer. The Prelude and Liebe- 
stod from “Tristan” and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture completed the _ pro- 
gram. 


Leonard Borwick’s Recital 


By ‘far the mst interesting recitalist 
of the week was Leonard Borwick, the 
talented English pianist, who gave the 
second of a series of five recitals on 
January 11 at Aolian Hall, which was 
filled to overflowing for the occasion. 
The comprehensiveness of this series, 
which extends from Bach and Beethoven 
to Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Ravel, 
would be more than sufficient to stagger 
the average pianist. It is a great trib- 
ute to Mr. Borwick’s artistic equipment 
that in the space of three weeks he is 
able to give us representative works 
from the whole pianoforte literature. In 
this second program he obtained his 
greatest success with his own arrange- 
ment of the Handel Air and Variations, 
in which his fluent technic and great ve- 
locity of touch, combined with breadth 
and dignity of interpretation, were the 
main characteristics. The Chopin B 
Minor Sonata was technically correct, 
though without any great distinctive 
features, but withal beautifully balanced 
and well modeled. 

Saint-Saéns’s Prelude-in E Flat Minor 
and Debussy’s “Cloches A travers les 
feuilles,” from “Images,” were charm- 
ingly played with a grace and finesse 
altogether in keeping with their style. 
The ultra-modern Ravel was represented 
by his somewhat exotic composition, 
“Valses nobles et sentimentales,” and 
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Schumann’s Fantasia in C Major com- 
pleted the program. Throughout there 
was loud and generous applause. 


American Soprano’s Début 


To-morrow’s ballad concert at Albert 
Hall includes the usual interesting list 
of vocal and instrumental artists, and 
among them a young American soprano 
of great promise, Eleanore Osborne, who 
makes her début in England with two 
songs, “Depuis le jour,” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” and “Spring,” by Georg 
Henschel, the celebrated vocal teacher 
with whom Miss Osborne is studying. 

The young débutante has received a 
very flattering tribute from Mr. Hen- 
schel, who, in a recent press interview, 
declared that she possessed one of the 
most beautiful and finished sopranos he 
had ever heard. M. Rachmaninoff and 
Isolde Menges, the clever young English 
violinist, will also be heard in the same 
program. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





PRIZE FOR CHORAL WORK 





Sinfonia Makes Offer to Encourage Our 
Native Composers 


The Sinfonia Fraternity of America 
has issued the program for its third 
annual prize competition. The subject 
is a male chorus with soli and piano or 
organ accompaniment, and the prize 
offered is one hundred dollars in gold 
and an engraved certificate of honor. 
The competition is open to all male citi- 
zens of the United States and is for 
the purpose of encouraging composition 
among American musicians. The judges 
are to be Frank Damrosch, Louis Victor 
Saar and Gustave Strube. The follow- 
ing rules will govern this contest: 


The style of the composition must be a 
male chorus with soli and organ or piano 
accompaniment or both. 

The music must be set to the words of a 
stipulated poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. 

The composer must be a male and an 
American citizen. 

Sinfonians and non-Sinfonians are eligible 
to compete. 

The composer must not sign his name to 
the manuscript, but shall use a private mark 
on same. The manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, containing his 
private mark, the full name and address of 
the composer, and sufficient postage for the 
return of the manuscript. No envelope will 
be opened until the judges have made an 
award. 

Manuscripts must be forwarded flat or 
folded once. 

Compositions 
been published nor have been given public 
performance. The Sinfonia Fraternity re- 
serves the right to first production of the 
successful composition, at its fourteenth an- 
nual convention at Baltimore, November 30, 
December 1, 2, 1914. 

The judges reserve the right to reject all 
compositions, if in their opinion none has 
sufficient worth to merit the award. 

The competition will close on Aug. i5, 
1914, and the award will be made at the 
above mentioned convention. 

All manuscripts should be sent to F. Otis 
Drayton, New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Boston, Mass. Further information can 
be secured from this source. 


submitted must not have 





CHORUS IN RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Huhn’s “The Divan” Splendidly Given 
by Tuesday Musical Club 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., Feb. 
solo and choral work was shown at the 
concert given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club recently. Bruno Huhn’s_ song 
cycle “The Divan,” Cadman’s “Indian 
Mountain Song” and Harriet Ware’s 
cantata, “Sir Oluf,” poem by Cecil Fan- 
ning, were presented. The chorus, under 
the baton of J. Plowe, sang the Cadman 
and Ware works with precision and a 
fine appreciation of their spirit. 

The second part of the program, “The 
Divan,” with its varied lyrics, offered a 
good medium for the artistry of the 


soloists, who were Mrs. Arthur L. 
Brown, soprano; Mrs. Hammond, con- 
tralto; H. C. Hammond, tenor; Z. Earl 


Meeker, baritone. Preceding the num- 
bers the words of the poem were read 
by the Rev. Horace Porter. Mrs. Leroy 
Simms, soprano, and Z. Earl Meeker 
were the soloists in the Cadman work 
and “Sir Oluf.” The work of both solo- 
ists and choristers in “The Divan” 
evoked marked enthusiasm from the 
large audience and keen interest and 
appreciation from many musicians who 
were among the number. 





Edmund Severn Illustrates His Lectures 
with Violin Solos 


Edmund Severn, the American com- 
poser and violinist, won emphatic suc- 
cess on February 17 in a lecture at Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, when his subject 
was “Nationality in Music.” Mr. Severn 
illustrated the lecture by violin solos, 
playing in an able manner a Meditation 
by Nemerowski, Rehfeld’s “Spanischer 
Tanz.” the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Ma- 
ria,” his own lovely “Irish Lilt” and “La 
Bella Contadina” and finally Hubay’s 


“Hejre Kati.” A week later he lectured 
at the same school on “The Descriptive 
in Music,” playing as illustrative pieces 
Schumann’s “Abendlied,” his own “Vene- 
tian Romance,” Schubert’s “The Bee,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan,” his “Bac- 
chanale,” Randegger’s “Pierrot Sere- 
nade” and Bazzini’s “Ronde des Lutins.” 
Large audiences heard him on both oc- 
casions and applauded both his talk and 
his presentation of the various composi- 
tions. 
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An American singer 
whose career in Europe 
placed him first in the rank 
of great Wagnerian inter- 
preters and whose operatic 
work in America has fully 
sustained his foreign repu- 
tation. 





Mr. Whitehill has also 
placed his record as a con- 
cert singer on a par with his 
operatic record by his con- 
sistently successful appear- 
ances in recital in America. 





He is the foremost Ameri- 
can Basso. 
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We Hurry Too Much, Says 
Sametini, Chicago Violinist 








Americans Not Content to Take Time Over Rudiments—Too 
Anxious to Go to Europe—Distinguished Dutch Violinist 
Now in His First Season of Teaching in Chicago, Already 
a Commanding Figure in Music Life of Middle West 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 21, 1914. 


‘¢ A MERICAN students of the violin 

are imbued with the same spirit 
of ‘hurry’ which permeates the arts as 
well as the trades and the everyday life 
of the American people,” said Leon 
Sametini the other day. Mr. Sametini 
is, of course, the distinguished Dutch 
violinist and teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College. “Students here want 
to begin playing the instrument itself 
before they have mastered the rudiments 


of music,” he continued, “and these lat- 
ter must necessarily come first if a 
student desires a well-balanced musical 
education. Often Americans cannot see 
why a European student is willing to 








Photo b 

Leon Sametini, Distinguished Dutch Vio- 
linist and Head of the Violin Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College 


Matzene. 


spend a year or more in the study of 
the rudiments when teachers here are 
willing to let them begin fingering after 
the first lesson. 

“As a rule, the American student goes 
to Europe too soon. A year or more 
spent among the teachers, the artists and 
the traditions of the old world is good 
for any specialist in musical lines. The 
student who gets his training in America, 
however, in nine cases out of ten, goes 
to Europe long before he is ready to 
quit his technical training, and as a 
consequence he gets no good out of his 
work abroad. The only advantage he 
has secured is in being able to say to the 
world that he has studied with such and 
such a master or has spent so much time 
in orchestral work under some conductor 
or other—for which he has, of course, 
paid liberally. He could have done just 
as well in his own country had he but 
remained a_ sufficient time under his 
American teacher. The European 
student, who usually studies in a con- 
servatory, is compelled, apart from his 
instrument, to learn another instrument, 
harmony, counterpoint, orchestral play- 
ing, chamber music, etc. Since my as- 
sociation with musical education in this 


country during the last year I have com- 
pelled every one of my pupils, who pos- 
sibly could do so, to go into the or- 
chestra, and, in addition to that, I have 
ensemble classes at least twice a week. 
We cannot all be soloists, in fact, only 
about one out of every thousand or more 
is fitted for solo work on the violin. 

“There is every opportunity in this 
country to become an able musician and 
a great violinist, but those who do not 
attain the rank of soloists need not feel 
that they are any less musicians on that 
account. Their peculiar talents may 
simply make them better orchestral vio- 
linists than soloists. 


Some Commercialism Necessary 


“America is a wonderful country 
musicauy. It is bold and fearless, dem- 
onstrative, red-blooded and enthusiastic. 
Kuropeans may speak of the commercial- 
ism of art, but uness there is a little 
commercialism in the art, the art will 
not last long! I think a true artist who 
wishes to labor for the cause of art and 
who delights in the progress he can make 
and cause to be made by those about him, 
will be happier in America than in any 
other country in the world. You do not 
have the prejudices, the narrow-minded- 
ness, the fanatical adherence to certain 
tendencies, that are prevalent in all parts 
of Europe, and I am free to say that my 
first season in this country has been one 
of many revelations, of much interest 
and of great happiness.” 

Leon Sametini, who has made for him- 
self such a commanding position in the 
musical life of the middie West in so 
short a time, is the son of a musician and 
began musical study at the age of four. 
When he was six and received a birth- 
day present of a violin, that instrument 
promptly assumed first place in his af- 
fections and has retained it ever since. 
His early studies on the violin were con- 
ducted under different teachers in Hol- 
land, where he was born, until in his 
fifteenth year he entered the conservatory 
at Prague, of which Anton Dvorak was 
director, and with whom he had the 
privilege of studying his violin con- 
certo. On his graduation at Prague, 
where, incidentally, he was the youngest 
student ever to receive graduation 
honors, he returned to Holland. His 
performances attracted the attention of 
the young Queen, and she became his 
patroness, the Santo Serafin violin which 
he now uses in concert work being a 
joint gift to him from Queen Wilhelmina 
and the Queen Mother Emma. 


Acting under the advice of the 
daughter of Wieniawski, Mr. Sametini 
went to London, where he was intro- 


duced to Melba, with whom he made an 
extensive concert tour that year. For 
several seasons Mr. Sametini toured the 
United Kingdom in recitals with signal 
success. Six years ago he made a tour 
of Australia and New Zealand, playing 
150 concerts within eight months. On 
his return to England, and just two days 
before his wedding day, Mr. Sametini 
received a cablegram from Dr. Ziegfeld, 
of the Chicago Musical College, asking 
him if he were free to accept the director- 
ship of the violin department. A few 
cable messages quickly settled the mat- 
ter, and Mr. Sametini arranged his 
honeymoon tour to conclude with the trip 
to America. 


Emergency Appearances 


Since residence in Chicago, Mr. Same- 
tini’s striking talents have been often 





Leon Sametini, Violinist, and a Prize 


recognized. When Mischa Elman was 
unable to fill his dates with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, being ill in a hos- 
pital in Madison, Wis., the management 
telephoned at noon to Mr. Sametini ask- 
ing if he could be ready to play at two 


o’clock with the orchestra the great 
Brahms concerto. This Mr. Sametini 
did, thus making his first appearance 


with the Symphony Orchestra without 
rehearsal. The very week after the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company had to 
rely on Mr. Sametini at a moment’s 
notice to fill the place of Zimbalist, who 
was billed to appear as special soloist 
for the Sunday concert, but was unable 
to reach Chicago. 

Since that time Mr. Sametini’s concert 
engagements have been many. Only 
last week the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lafayette, Ind., engaged Mr. Sametini 
for a recital in that town with the 
avowed purpose of awakening a public 
desire and a taste for better music in 
that city. 

A few weeks ago, when Kubelik was 
playing in La Crosse, Wis., a talented 
young violinist of that city asked him 
to hear her play and give her the bene- 
fit of his advice. Immediately Mr. Kube- 
lik referred her to Leon Sametini, say- 
ing: “You can go to Chicago and play 
for my colleague, Sametini. Whatever 
he tells you will be right.” 

The young girl, Helen Shorna, is now 
enrolled among Mr. Sametini’s pupils. 

Little Elsie Niemack, whose recital at 
the Fine Arts Theater two weeks ago 
was favorably noticed by the critics, has 
also taken up her studies with Mr. Same- 
tini, who expects great things of her. 

Ysaye Was Enthusiastic 

Perhaps the most interesting of his 
pupils at present is Josephine Kryl, a 
sixteen-year-old miss, for whom Same- 
tini secured an audition with Ysaye. 
The distinguished Belgian was much im- 
pressed with the young girl’s charm of 
playing, with her extensive répertoire 
and command of her instrument. At 
once he grew enthusiastic and told Miss 
Kryl that if she wanted to go to Europe 
to study to let him know, and he and his 
good wife would take her into their home 
as one of the family, where she would 
be the only pupil. “Never before,” said 
the master, “have I heard a girl of six- 
teen play in the finished and masterly 


Pupil, Josephine Kryl, in His Studio. 


manner that Josephine Kryl displays.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that when this same young girl 
played for R. E. Johnston, Ysaye’s man- 
ager, the latter told her that she need 
not go to Europe to study; to keep right 
on as she was going, and, as soon as she 
was ready for the concert stage, he would 
arrange her bookings himself. 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. 
Sametini in his studio with Josephine 
Kryl. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


SASHA JACOBSEN ABROAD 





Youthful Philadelphia Violinist Gains 


Success in Cottbus 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—Late news of 
Sasha Jacobsen, the young Philadelphia 
violinist, tells of a second engagement 
with the Cottbus Orchestra, of Cottbus, 
near Berlin, Germany, where the player 
was warmly welcomed and the following 
notice given of the concert: 

“In the Assembly Hall appeared the 
seventeen-year-old violinist, Sasha Jacob- 
sen, whom I heard about six months ago. 
A Fantasy by Hugo Kaun then afforded 
him an opportunity to prove his decidedly 





great ability, showing a_ well-founded 
technic, a warm cantilene tone and 
much maturity of conception. Last 


evening he played a B Minor Concerto 
of D’Ambrosio with great temperament, 
zeal and talent. Beyond a doubt, if he 
continues as heretofore, he will reach 
the goal of an accomplished artist.” 

While writing of this young artist, a 
curious coincidence is brought to mind. 
Another boy, by the same name and of 
the same age and profession, Sasha 
Jacobson, is, in New York, the pupil of 
Franz Kneisel, and is a former pupil of 
Paul Meyer, of Philadelphia. It will be 
interesting to follow the career of these 
young artists, both of whom are doing 
creditable work. The former boy has 
so far received his musical education in 
America, while the Philadelphia violin- 
ist has been studying with some of the 
great masters of Europe, and hopes to 
continue his studies the coming Summer 
with Professor Auer, in Dresden. 


A. L. T. 





Maurice Renaud is now singing at the 
Paris Opéra again. 
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“Figaro”? Opera in Paris 





Felix Weingartner Conducts for the ““Movies’’ and Evades the 
Berlin Courts—Chaliapine May Make a Début with Russian 
Ballet— Daughter of Eminent German Conductor Makes 
a First Appearance—Schoenberg Explained, While Futurists 
Formulate Six Categories of Noises—Lack of Good Dramas 
to Blame for Scarcity of Good New Operas — A New 








TRANGE things are happening in 
the world of music. Felix Wein- 
gartner translated to a film and Feodor 
Chaliapine standing tremulous on the 
brink of the ballet! 

Weingartner, as is well known, is pro- 
hibited by the Berlin courts from con- 
ducting publicly in Berlin before the 
year 1916. But it now appears that, 
thanks to the man that made the movies, 
the Berliners are not to be deprived.so 
long of the pleasure of seeing “their 
baton idol conduct, even though they 
cannot hear the tonal expression of his 
interpretations. One of the largest of 
Berlin’s cinematograph theaters is to ex- 
hibit the films immortalizing the spec- 
tacle of Weingartner directing one of the 
city’s prominent orchestras. 

It is the St. James Gazette that is re- 
sponsible for the report that Chaliapine 
may make his début in ballet during the 
second Beecham season of Russian opera 
and ballet at Drury Lane in June and 
. July. It is explained that if he de- 
cides to take this step the giant basso 
will confine himself to “purely panto- 
mime parts,” such as that of the Sultan 
in “Scheherazade.” After all, in view of 
the latter-day dance craze, there is not 
necessarily anything extraordinary in 
such a move on Chaliapine’s part. It 
may simply mean that in common with 
all other flesh, he has been inoculated 
with the tango germ and this is the 
most dignified way he can conceive of 
to get it out of his system. 

Though it is to be nominally a Rus- 
sian season again composers of other 
nationalities as well are to be repre- 
sented in the répertoire this. time. 
Thomas Beecham is said to be planning 


not only a revival of Strauss’s “The Rose 
Cavalier,” but also a_ production of 
Joseph Holbrooke’s “Dylan.” 


* * * 


NANIMOUS enthusiasm has not by 
any means characterized the atti- 
tude of the Berlin press toward “Parsi- 
fal.” Says the Bérsen Courier: “ ‘Par- 
sifal’ has come too late. It finds a gen- 
eration that has outgrown the Wagner 
pathos; it finds a new religious move- 
ment, not more contemplative, but tragic; 
it finds a musical evolution that has been 
following a new path for some time and 
that keenly resents all that is feeble 
and senile m ‘Parsifal.’” 

It must be admitted that there is some 
significance in the fact that the.demand 
for seats for the Bayreuth Festival per- 
formances next Summer has eclipsed all 
previous records notwithstanding the fact 
that “Parsifal’” has been “let loose for 
all the world to barter and debase,” as 
the Musical Standard expresses it as it 
proceeds to the pious reflection that 
“thus do the pure intentions of a simple 
mind defeat all the machinations of the 
most worldly.” 

*” * * 


AVING accepted the invitation of 
the new directors of the Opéra 
Comique to appear at their house when 
she has returned from her season with 
the Ghicago Opera Company, Mary Gar- 
den will give Paris its first oppor- 
tunity to see and hear her in the name 
part of Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” this Summer. Heretofore the 
all-male cast has been strictly adhered 
to in performances of this little work in 
Paris. What effect this decision of Miss 
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Garden’s will have upon her announced 
engagement for the Russell-Higgins- 
Kahn season at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées remains to be seen. 

A rumor current in Paris just now 
credits Albert Carré with the intention 
of engaging Jean Périer for the Com- 
édie Frangais. Périer, known to this 
public only as Pelléas, has gradually 
been acquiring more of a Renaud réper- 


toire within the —_ year or so at the. 


Opéra Comique but, just as he could 
scarcely hope to stand by his _ vocal 
achievements alone, it seems equally cer- 
tain that his dramatic ability, unham- 
pered by the problems of singing, should 
ensure him success on the stage of the 
Théatre Francais. Carré’s wife, Mar- 
guerite Carré, the soprano, remains at 
the Opéra Comique under the directors 
who have succeeded her husband. 

Marcel Journet, long associated with 
the Metropolitan and now one of the 
stand-bys of the Paris Opéra, has added 
another rdéle to his list, that of Atha- 
naél in “Thais.” 

Another “Figaro” opera is announced, 
though, strictly speaking, this one is 
classified as an operetta. Xavier Le- 
roux, composer of “Le Chemineau” and 
“Carilloneur,” has written the music of 
“The Daughter of Figaro” and the 
Apollo Théatre in Paris is to produce it 
shortly. The. novelty puts the Beau- 
marchais characters on the stage once 
more and presents Cherubino at sixty 
years of age. 

Franz Lehar is going to Paris to con- 
duct the dress rehearsal and the first 
public performance of his new comic 
opera, “The Mountain King,” the story 
of which is taken from Edmond About’s 
popular romance. 

* + * 


T last Schénberg is explained. He 
is “the solitary mind soaring above 
the weight of common opinion and jar- 
ring it at every turn, so light that at 
present it has lost touch with our grosser 
aspect and can only reach our subtler 
nerves, which, being barely conscious, 
distress us by their unwonted agitation.” 
This, at least, is Schénberg as viewed by 
Leigh Henry, director of music at the 
School for the Art of the Theater at 
Florence. 

Mr. Henry in a letter relative to the 
significance of the much-discussed mus- 
ical anarchist of Vienna in the Musical 
Standard, points out that “as science 
and mechanism remove the purely per- 
sonal and physical efforts and incidents 
from the life of the individual, so the 
activities of men become daily more 
mental and introspective.” In Russia, 
with Moussorgsky and the Neo-Slav 
school, commenced the music of “na- 
tional psychology,” aided by folk-song. 
This has developed through Sibelius, who 
suggests racial psychological moods 
rather than attempts to reproduce sig- 
nificant and symbolic incidents and has 
superseded folk-song by themes with a 
national idiom, to Béla Barlék, the Hun- 
garian composer, whose aim seems to be 
the analysis of racial psychology by 
music. And side by side with this na- 
tional and racial music has developed the 
music of individual expression. In Ger- 
many Strauss gives us personal psy- 
chology, by means allied to the older 
realism. * * * In France Debussy and 
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Ravel go a step farther and present the 
abstruse and subjective mood in its sym- 
bolic aspect. And finally we arrive at 
Arnold Schénberg, and thus does this 
soon English voice from Italy champion 

im: 

“Casting aside realism and all depic- 
tion in a realistic sense, he takes the 
most intimate and subtle psychological 
influences of our complex modern ex- 
istence, and not content with mere analy- 
sis, strives to give us also the essence of 
their potentialities. Together with the 
culmination of everything psychological 
come a thousand results, unborn and in- 
capable of birth until that moment. So 
in his composition, ‘Der Wechselnde Ak- 
kord,’ we find not the mere exposition of 
the musical possibilities of choral radi- 
ation, but the statement of a psycho- 
logical crisis given in such terms that 
one is instantly aware of the series of 
mental and nervous happenings which 
have built it up, and therefrom he strives 
to analyze the psychological poten- 
tialities which such.a crisis reveals and 
frees.” 

* * * 

IME was when the Dresden Court 

Opera was the operatic glory of Ger- 
many. Not so nowadays. Pride of place 
has long since been ceded to Munich and 
home conditions do not seem to improve 
as time goes on. There remain two or 
three pillars of conspicuous artistic 
stature—such as Eva van der Osten, who 
recently added Jsolde to her répertoire at 
Covent Garden, where she has also been 
singing Kundry—but, speaking gener- 
ally, the successors to the brilliant com- 
pany of singers who created the “luster”’ 
of the institution when it reached its 
high-water mark are not forthcoming. 

A distinct loss now imminent is the 
withdrawal of Walter Soomer, the bari- 
tone, who has not been happy there and 
has succeeded in having his contract 
cancelled, although it had until 1917 to 
run. He will return to his beloved 
Leipsic, where he is extremely popular, 
and it would not greatly surprise some 
people to see him return to the Metro- 
politan next season. It was said soon 
after he signed his Dresden contract 
that he had received a new and enticing 
offer from the Metropolitan, which was 
looked upon as an explanation of his chaf- 
ing at the bit when he could not then se- 
cure the annulment of his Dresden con- 
tract. 

An interesting début was _ recently 
made at the Saxon King’s opera house 
by the young daughter of General 
Musical Director Ernst von Schuch. It 
was as Violetta that Liesel von Schuch 
made her first appearance, a first ap- 
pearance crowned with gratifying suc- 
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cess for a talented daughter of gifted 
parents—Ernst and Klementine Proska 
von Schuch. 
* * * 
HE “present inferiority” of Italy’s 
music is due, according to the 
Futurist Balilla Pratella, to first, “the 
musical academies blighted by the ignor- 
ant traditionalism of the professors,” 
and, in the second place, “the big pub- 
lishing firms, niggardly traders in in- 
strumental and vocal notes.” 

A manifesto issued by Pratella is 
quoted by a writer named Ecorcheville 
in an article on “Futurism or Noise in 
Music” in the Revue Musicale S. I. M. 
Pratella’s intelligence, it seems, has long 
since convinced him of the continuous 
threaded movement of music across the 
centuries; he sees the futility of classi- 
fying the forces which have made music 
what it is; of herding composers in com- 
partments labelled ancient and modern 
to the detriment of all contemporary art. 
He calls on his countrymen to make a 
clean sweep of musty commercial pedan- 
tries. The past is indestructible and can 
look after itself. By an unwearying 
propaganda he hopes to force the public 
to arise and defend present-day com- 
posers whose work manifests talent and 
originality. M. Ecorcheville also quotes 
a letter from the painter Russolo to Pra- 
tella, in which he defends the cause of 
the new orchestral instruments for the 
recording of noises. The sixteen differ- 
ent instruments used at the Futurist 
concert given in Milan last August were 
manufactured specially for the occasion, 
and many more are yet to follow. 

In every case, we are told, the fixed 
degree, the predominant vibration of 
each noise has been captured, so that 
every noise is treated as a musical sound. 
The six categories into which noises are 
divided are thus catalogued: 

Roarings, detonations, splashing and 
gurgling of water, lowing of animals; 

Noise of whistles, grunts and snorts; 

Murmurs, whispers, rustlings, mutter- 
ings, groans, gurgles; 

Squeakings, cracklings, buzzings, jing- 
lings, footfalls; 

Noises of percussion on metal, wood, 
skins, stones and earthenware; 

Human and animal cries, 
shrieks, sobbing, laughter. 

“As is well known in physics, a rapid 
periodic motion of the sonorous body 
gives the sensation of musical tone; that 
of noise is due to non-periodic motions. 
The method, in what some call the mad- 
ness of the Futurist musicians, is that 
they have bridged the slight distinction 
between these two classes of vibratory 
motions and discovered that noises ob- 
tained by means of a rotatory movement 
can be made to supply a complete as- 
cending and descending scale according 
to the augmented or diminished speed of 
the movement. They have widened the 
frontiers of music. People can open or 
shut their eyes (or their ears) to this. 
The fact remains permanent.” 


* * * 


PEAKING of the Futurists in music, 
that very zealous champion of the 
cause of Futurism in general, F. T. 
Marinetti, who is much addicted to cir- 
culars, has now issued a manifesto 
headed, “A bas le Tango et Parsifal,” 
which describes itself as a “Futurist 
circular letter to some cosmopolitan 
friends who give tango teas and parsi- 
falize themselves”—se parsifalisent, in 
French, surely a recent addition, born 
of 1914 developments, to the French 
language. Here is one sentence in Mari- 
netti’s letter: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, the queens 
and kings of ‘snobisme’ learn that you 
owe to us absolute obedience, to us, the 
Futurists, the living innovators. Aban- 
don, then, to the crowd of enthusiastic 
fools the corpse of Wagner, the inno- 
vator of fifty years ago, whose work, sur- 
passed today by Debussy, by Strauss, 
and by our grand Futurist Pratella, no 
longer matters!” 

* ad * 


moans, 


S an adequate answer to the fre- 
quently heard complaint, “Where 

are the new operas?” a writer in 
Musical Opinion offers another ques- 


tion, “Where are the good dramas?” 
“For,” he holds, “in the main the modern 
drama represents all that is least worthy 
of combination with the art that is the 
expression of the spiritual and eternal. 
“This raises the interesting point that, 


Berlin has been in graver danger than any other city of becoming surfeited with 
The Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg produced the 


sifal’’ since the first of the year. 


work promptly on New Year’s Day, but when it 





the question. As a matter of fact, the 
suggestion was once made in all serious- 
ness that Shaw and Richard Strauss 
should collaborate. The writer quoted 
here notes that one could more easily 
conceive of Galsworthy’s plays being 
turned into music drama, “or Masefield’s 
‘Nan’ would form a fine subject for a 
good English composer”—or American 
either, he could add—‘“who had some- 
thing of Puccini’s unerrmg dramatic in- 
stinct. But on the whole there is little 


—Photo by Gerlach, Berlin 
Erna Denera as Kundry at the Berlin Royal Opera 


‘“*Par- 


reached the boards of the Royal Opera 


stage it came there to stay for two uninterrupted weeks, and because the public demand for 


seats could not be satisfied even then an additional 


fortnight’s performances were added. 


The Charlottenburg opera house’s Kundry was Melanie Kurt, who comes to the Metropolitan 


next season. 


At the Royal Opera Martha Leffler-Burckard, who once filled a short engage 


ment at the Metropolitan, and Erna Denera have been alternating in the rdle. 


if dramatic progress involves excursions 
into the controversial, surgical, ephem- 
eral, self-expressive, photographically 
realistic, or analytically morbid, then 
opera composers will be brought to a 
standstill or forced to rely on _ the 
classics. It is now tolerably certain, 
from the fate of Strauss’ works, that 
there is only a succés de curiosité for 
what is extravagantly bizarre or vio- 
lently abnormal. But the poetical or 
fanciful is a richly fertile field as yet 
hardly ploughed. Humperdinck, De- 
bussy, Dukas, d’Indy and Leroux are of 
the few who have shown us what might 
be done in that direction. Strauss in 
‘Feuersnot’ also proved that he might 
with profit emulate them. 

“But what composer could do justice 
to Ibsen or Bjérnsen? Did you say they 
have mates in Stravinsky or Schénberg? 
Yet what music could idealize and re- 
deem the raw and cold horror of 
‘Ghosts!’ Could even Debussy divine the 
tantalizingly obscure symbolism of ‘The 
Master-Builder?’ Maeterlinck’s works 
succeed as music-drama because he re- 
fines and poetizes his hard truths. Thus 
they meet the music half way.” 

The possibility of any composer’s be- 
ing capable of wedding lyrical charm to 
the passionless dialectics of George Ber- 
nard Shaw is regarded as being out of 


enough literary inspiration, apart from 


old legends, for English opera com- 
posers.” 
+ + * 
HILE a most worthy thing in 


itself, the moving picture show, 
as the Musical News sees it, is the 
deadly enemy of the other arts, even 
music. “Pictures alone might be a 
healthy and even a welcome rival (to 
the concert hall), but picture-cwm-music 
is a very serious and devastating one.” 
The one consolation London concert 
givers have is that, up to the present, 
the London County Council has refused 
to permit vocal music to be given in con- 
junction with moving pictures. Film 
managers, however, intend to fight hard 
to get this embargo removed. If they 
are successful, the future of concert 
giving, it is predicted, will be even more 
precarious. J. L. H. 


J. Edmund Skiff, tenor, gave an inter- 
esting recital of German, French, Old 
English and American songs in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, on February 27. 
Mr. Skiff is a vocal teacher, who has been 
giving more attention to teaching than 
to public singing. 


SEAGLE BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL SOLOIST 


Baritone Heard with Damrosch 
Orchestra—Kneisels Contrib- 
ute One Concert 


Walter Damrosch placed Symphonies 
IV and V on his program on Wednes- 
day evening, February 25, the third in 
the Beethoven Festival which is now 
being given in New York. A®olian Hall 
was again well filled with an army of 
devout music-lovers assembled to listen 
to these two great works. In addition, 
Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, 
was the interpreter of a group of the 
master’s songs. 

After Concertmaster Saslavsky had 
preluded the concert with a brass 
chorale, Mr. Damrosch took his place at 
the conductor’s desk. There is no Bee- 
thoven work that has been so consistently 
neglected as the Fourth Symphony. One 
hears it at intervals of three, four and 
eight years and wonders just why con- 
ductors’so often pass it by. It was a 
favorite of the late Theodore Thomas, 
who used to put it on his programs quite 
as often as the “Eroica” and the “Fifth.” 
Its beauties are many and its Adagio 
one of the noblest ever written. It was 
played in a rather eloquent manner on 
this occasion, though there was all too 


little repose in the Adagio just men- 
tioned. 
The reading of the colossal “Fifth” 


was bigger and its was applauded thun- 
derously. Mr. Damrosch injected little 
that was new into his interpretation, yet 
his reading savored neither of the dry 
nor the academic. At the close of the 
symphonies Mr. Damrosch had _ the 
orchestra rise and share the applause 
with him. 

Mr. Seagle, finely assisted by Coen- 
raad v. Bos at the piano, sang “Lied aus 
der Ferne,” “Der Liebende,”’ “Mit einem 
gemalten Bande” and “Die Ehre Gottes” 
and won an ovation. The applause at 
the close of the glorious hymn to nature 
continued for a few minutes in full and 
the singer had to come back repeatedly 
to acknowledge it. Mr. Seagle possesses 
style and it is this that fits him to sing 
the various types of things that he does 
so well. Vocally he was at his best in 
the “Mit einem gemalten’ Bande,” 
though he coped successfully with the 
resounding phrases of the last of the 
four. A word should be said in praise of 
his remarkably fine German enunciation. 

As to the songs themselves, it is per- 
haps best to accept them as Beethoven 
and allow the matter to rest. That they 
are songs, in the sense that we under- 
stand the word to-day, it would be futile 
to contend. Moreover they are hardly 
subjective enough in depicting the sense 
of the poems. But since they are the 
only examples of what one of the great- 
est of all masters wrote for voice with 
piano accompaniment and since they are 
undeniably characteristic of Beethoven 
they will be preserved and sung, though 
less and less, in years to come. 

Friday evening’s concert on February 
27 was given over to a hearing of the 
Kneisel Quartet in a program of Bee- 
thoven. Again the hall was well filled 
and the four players, Franz Kneisel, 
Hans Letz, Louis Svecenski and Willem 
Willeke, gave apparent pleasure to their 
hearers. They performed the C Minor 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 4, and the F Major, 
op. 59, No. 1, in their characteristic man- 
ner. Between these came the Adagio 
and Minuet from the Septet, op. 20, in 
which Gustave Langenus, clarinet, Ugo 
Savolini, bassoon, Josef Franzl, horn, and 
Morris Tivin, bass, assisted. The per- 
formance of this comparatively unim- 
portant music was satisfactory and the 
Minuet—which is always applauded by 
those in the audience who remember it 
as the minuet of one of the early 
seethoven piano sonatas which they 
played as children—was repeated in con- 
sequence of the continuing applause. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


For seven consecutive years John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, has been engaged 
for Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Richmond, 
Va., on Good Friday night. The date 
this year falls on April 10. 
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TO RAJSE FUNDS FOR 
SPRINGFIELD ORCHESTRA 


Municipal Organization Obtains Help 
of Y. M. C. A——Shows Improve- 
ment in Latest Concert 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 22.—That 
the Municipal Orchestra which has done 
such good work in this city, and which 
yesterday gave its third concert, will 
become a fixture in the life of Spring- 
field seems to be an assured fact if a 
new plan announced at this afternoon’s 
concert meets with the support it de- 
serves. The plan, in brief, is to have 


the Young Men’s Christian Association 
raise $8,500, $5,000 of which will go to 
the orchestra. The orchestra had in- 
tended to give twelve concerts this sea- 
son, but, as is usual with new plans 
which require large financial backings, 
it appears doubtful if half that number 
will be given. So far all the expenses 
of these concerts have been paid by pri- 
vate donations. 

According to the new plan the sum of 
$8,500, to be pledged before March 31, 
and payable before November 1, will do 
away with the necessity of making col- 
lections at Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation meetings, and also remove the 
necessity of further donations to the 
Municipal Orchestra, but still guarantee 
ten free Sunday lectures in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium and as many free Sun- 
day concerts. It is proposed to start 
the series of twenty Sunday afternoon 
entertainments November 8, and con- 
tinue for twenty Sundays or until the 
end of March, 1915. The Municipal 
Orchestra is to retain its identity. 

Although the plan was first mentioned 
at the concert yesterday, and people 
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were unprepared for such a _ scheme, 
nearly $1,000 in pledge cards was re- 
turned. 

Because of the fact that Conductor 
Andries Cornelissen was obliging enough 
to postpone the third concert, scheduled 
for February 15, to permit William Jen- 
nings Bryan to speak on the Young 
Men’s Christian Association course, this 
organization offered the orchestra _ to- 
day’s date, providing its speaker could 
deliver a short address. This arrange- 
ment proved entirely satisfactory, the 
speaker talking for scarcely fifteen min- 
utes. Every seat in the huge Auditor- 
ium was filled at the concert which was 
at the same time the best and the worst 
the Municipal Orchestra has given. The 
best work was done in the difficult Al- 
legro non troppo of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, while in Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque” the playing was decidedly below 
standard. 

Two soloists varied the program, 
Leontine de Ahna, an exceptionally good 
lyric contralto of the Homer type, and 
William Ebann, solo ’cellist of the or- 
chestra. Miss de Ahna sang the “Spring 
Song” from “Samson and Delilah” ef- 
fectively, giving as an encore Brahms’s 
“Mainacht.” She is a singer of rare 
gifts and of decided artistic ability. Mr. 
Ebann played the dull D Minor Concer- 
to of De Swert. The soloist’s technic 
was well-nigh faultless, but his tone was 
somewhat thin. 

The orchestra showed increased im- 
provement in the ensemble, and the ad- 
dition of William Gebbardt, formerly of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra horn 
quartet, as solo horn greatly bolstered 
up the brass section. Mr. Cornelissen 
gave a careful, and not too academic 
reading of the Brahms score. The other 
numbers on the program were the oven- 
ing “March of the Priests” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Athalie,” Arnold Cornelis- 
sen’s “Vision Pastorale” and the Nicolai 
overture to “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” With each concert the wonderful 
quality of the strings, especially the vio- 
loncellos, is more strongly impressed up- 
on the hearer. V. H. L. 





Toronto Votes $10,000 for European 
Trip of Mendelssohn Choir 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 16.—The Toronto 
Municipal Board of Control decided to 
vote $10,000 as a grant to the Men- 
delssohn Choir to help finance the pro- 
posed European trip of 1915. Already 
about $25,000 is assured for the guaran- 
tee fund by friends of the choir, so that 
there is a little more than half the 
amount still to be raised. It is probable 
that the Ontario and Federal Govern- 
ments will do their share as the appear- 
ance of the choir in England, France and 
Germany would have an incalculably fine 
effect both as an artistic and commercial 
advertisement. Dr. Vogt, the director, 
has been assured that his members will 
be with him as a unit. About six weeks 
will be required for the venture. 

R. B. 





Gena Branscombe Plays Accompani- 
ments to Own Works in Northampton 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Feb. 21.—An 
unusually large audience enjoyed the 
recital of original compositions by Gena 
Branscombe, the American composer, re- 
cently given in Smith College. The com- 
poser herself was the piano accompanist. 
The various numbers were interpreted 
by Esther Dale, Rebecca Holmes, Mr. 
Olmsted and Mr. Moog, of the music de- 
partment. Liberal applause greeted the 
efforts of the players. W. E. C. 
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NEW STANDARD SET BY 
OTTAWA CHORAL SOCIETY 


Gives Best Concert—J. Edgar Birch an 
Able Conductor—Werrenrath 
Wins New Admirers 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Feb. 19.—J. Edgar 
Birch, conductor, and those associated 
with him have done a most valuable 
service for the Capitol in developing the 
Ottawa Choral Society to its present 
state of excellence. The annual concert 
of this organization is now looked upon 


as a pleasing event by the musically 
critical fashionable patrons of the city. 
The concert given in the Russell Theater 
on February 12 was most successful, 
viewed from every angle. The program 
was the best ever interpreted by the so- 
ciety. The theater was well filled, His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught; 
Her Royal Highness, the Princess Pa- 
tricia, and a party from the Government 
House occupying the regal box. 

The most ambitious offering of the 
chorus was Gade’s “Erl King’s Daugh- 
ter,” a charming work, but, unfortu- 
nately, the limitations of the theater 
stage did not give the Choral Society the 
proper opportunity to display its skill. 
Then, too, the orchestra was much 
smaller than the actual score of the 
work calls for. But despite these handi- 
caps, the | gone of attack, the perfect 
balance of tone, the satisfactory volume 
and the splendid articulation made one 
realize how the admirable presentation 
would have been enhanced by a complete 
and full orchestral setting. In this work 
Reinald Werrenrath, the noted basso, was 
Sir Olaf; May Britton, a local contralto 
of much charm and undoubted ability, 
was the Mother, and Mrs. G. Bonar Wil- 
liams, soprano, the Daughter. .Mr. Wer- 
renrath gave an exhibition of skill in his 
role that won him a host of admirers. 
The baritone and Miss Britton had the 
main part of the solo work and the per- 





fection of enunciation and artistic re- 
strain of the singers were most gratify- 
ing features. 

Carl Webster, ’cellist, played in a de- 
lightful and easy style and a polish that 
was finished to the highest degree. The 
Boston Festival Orchestral Club, now 
firmly established in popularity with the 
music lovers of Ottawa, was another en- 
joyable item in the program, their 
playing being silky in smoothness and 
never obtrusive. Gounod’s Motet “Gal- 
lia” was also sung. 

The Choral Society has an unusually 
long list of singers; in fact, the best 
voices in the city. The chorus responded 
to every move of Conductor B irch’s 
baton. The balance of voice was ad- 
mirably preserved, no part over-topping. 
Among those who deserve great credit 
for the success are the president, C. H. 
Keefer, and the directors, Cecil Bethune, 
Dr. W. C. Cousens, William Duthie, A. 
J. Forward, G. E. M. Hunter and John 
Nieghorn. At the close the members of 
the chorus gave Conductor Birch an ova- 
tion and presented him with a purse of 
money in appreciation of his services. 





Big New York “Elijah” on March 22 


On Sunday evening, March 22, at the 
New York Hippodrome, New Yorkers 
will have an opportunity of hearing 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” given on a larger 
scale than before attempted. The per- 
formance will be under the direction of 
Tali Esen Morgan, who will combine his 
New York Festival Chorus, the Brooklyn 
Chorus, the Jersey City Chorus and the 
Newark Festival Chorus, making a total 
of 1,200 voices. The soloists will be 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, Mary Jordan, 
Dan Beddoe and Gwilym Miles. A fa- 
mous boy soprano will take the part of 
the Youth, and a choir of solo voices will 
sing the special parts. The orchestra 
will number nearly 100 and Clarence 
Reynolds will preside at the organ. 





Siegfried Wagner has completed a 
new opera entitled “The Heathen King.” 
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KORNGOLD “ SINFONIETTA” ITS 
COMPOSER’S STRONGEST WORK 


Latest Composition of Vienna’s Prodigy Played by Nikisch in Berlin 
—Edyth Walker Engaged for Chicago Opera—American Pianist 
and Singers Heard in Berlin—Mrs. King Clark’s Successful 


Recital 


=Suropean Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldstrasse 30, 
Berlin, Feb. 12, 1914. 


HILIPP SCHARWENKA’S - sym- 
phonic poem, “Frihlingswogen,” is 

a work of graceful lyric character which 
does not seriously trespass upon orig- 
inality. Whether considered as an “in- 
troduction” to the work of chief interest 
on the eighth Nikisch program—Korn- 


gold’s “Sinfonietta”—or as a work of art 
per se it is more or less of a_ bore. 


Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” brought us 
nearer the realms of the inspired, though 
this coveted quality was not always at 
the master’s beck and call in this cycle. 

Erich Korngold’s B Major “Sinfoni- 
etta” for large orchestra witnessed its 
Berlin premiére on this occasion. As we 
read in the program books, it was first 
introduced by Felix Weingartner in 
Vienna in 1913 and created a sensation 
among musicians of that city. In the 
first movement the principal theme, 
which is also the background of the en- 
tire sinfonietta, and its subordinate 
themes are worked out with such a mas- 
tery of orchestral coloring and maze of 
novel combinations that one can only 
wonder where Korngold acquired his re- 
markable knowledge of orchestral com- 
binations. The theme appears in altered 
form in the larghetto. Without groping, 
the composer has here preserved an at- 
mosphere of mystery, of subjective 
mood, which augurs a greater depth of 
inspiration to be expected from this 
youth in the near future. In the latter 
respect the “Sinfonietta,” the latest of 
Korngold’s compositions known to the 
public, shows a wonderful advance over 
previous works. The boy may be said to 
have passed the dangerous period. He is 
now seventeen years of age, is of serious 
bent and is the possessor of a wonder- 
fully acute mentality, at least regarding 
things musical. Korngold is a_ lively 
conversationalist and self-possessed with- 
out being conceited. In him progressive 
German musical circles—professionals, 
public and critics—see the solution of the 
present musical chaos and the trend of a 
new school of composition almost unlim- 
ited in its possibilities. At his age 
neither a Mozart nor a Schubert had cre- 
ated an orchestral work to compare with 
the “Sinfonietta” in scope, in character 
and maturity. 

The program was concluded by the 
Bach Aria in A (“Liebster Gott wann 
werd’ ich sterben”’), sung with great 
finish by Johann Messchaert, and the 
Beethoven “Egmont” Overture. 


Berlin’s Morals 
So there are also Prussian delegates 


who doubt the virginal purity of Berlin! 
The other day, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, one of the members advocated more 
effective measures to suppress’_ the 
spreading immorality of Berlin. But it 
must in justice be said that the opponents 
of Berlin’s gayety were but a very small 





Mrs. Frank King Clark, American So- 
prano of Berlin, Whose First Recital 


in That City Was Highly Successful. 


minority and that the original mover of 
the resolution and his friends were of 
the Zentrum faction which is at all times 
inclined to take a more religious than 
worldly view of conditions. 

It had been expected that during this 
morning’s session the Committee of Sup- 
ply in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
would come to a definite decision anent 
Hoffmann’s plans for the new Royal Op- 
era House. Unfortunately, however, a 
motion on the part of the conservative 
faction calling for the regulation of the 
financial part of the undertaking has 
caused a postponement. The question of 
the contribution of the city of Berlin to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the new 
building still awaits solution. Further- 
more, the guarantee of a branch subway 
to the site of the opera house is by no 
means assured. As the minister for pub- 
lic traffic stated the other day, such a 
branch road could not be considered a 
paying proposition. It could be expected 
to pay expenses only during the hours be- 
fore and after a performance at the op- 
era. It will be remembered that the site 
selected is in the “Tiergarten,” Berlin’s 
famous park. 

Edyth Walker for Chicago Opera 

The latest acquisition for the Chicago 
Grand Opera is Edyth Walker, who has 
been engaged for five years. The prima 
donna is to receive an unusually high 
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salary and a further flattering feature 
of her contract is that it is non-recall- 
able. 

At this year’s Wagner and Mozart 
Festivals in Munich the following artists 
are to assist: Margarete Arndt-Ober, of 
Berlin; Hermine Bosetti, of Munich; 
Mme. Charles Cahier, of New York; 
Frau Zdenka Mottl-Fassbender, Munich, 
Edyth Walker, Munich; Dr. Alfred von 
Bary, Munich; Fritz Birrenkoven, Mu- 
nich; Freidrich Brodersen, Karl Erb, 
Fritz Feinhals, Heinrich Knote, Fritz 
Vogelstroem, Dr. Raoul Walter and De- 
sider Zador. 

Of the recent performance of the 
American prima donna, Marcella Craft, 
as Salomé, in Augsburg, the Miinchener- 
Augsburger Zeitung sings a song of 
praise: “Her interpretation can only be 
characterized by the words of Goethe: 
‘The indescribable here has come to pass. 
One finds here a striking proof of all 
that is most significant in the art of 
Strauss, its power to inspire its inter- 
preters to such heights that all thoughts 
of technical ways and means are lost. 
To the brilliant vocal performance of 
the guest singer was added a human ex- 
pression of all that the composer has 
conjured in tone. Certainly, nothing 
more perfect in impersonation—above 
all, of the famous dance of the seven 
veils—has ever been witnessed on any 
stage.” 

Sydney Biden is an American singer 
who long since has become assimilated 
in the German world of music of which 
he is to-day considered a valuable con- 
stituent. Mr. Biden is deserving of this 
esteem, for not only is he a singer with 
a remarkably sympathetic baritone and 
musical assurance, but also an unusu- 
ally interesting artist, who succeeds in 
lending to every composition the char- 
acter it should have. His latest program 
showed rare taste and confidence in his 
ability to cope with the most heteroge- 
neous tasks. The interpretation of a 
group of songs by Hausegger was splen- 
did. Here Mr. Biden displayed an en- 
viable versatility in adapting himself, 
now to the droll humor of the words and 
again to a poetical musical atmosphere 
conveyed in tone. With Mr. Biden’s ad- 
mirable control of his organ, a technical 
advice may seem out of place. However, 
we are convinced that his tasteful per- 
formances would be even more effective 
if this mellow baritone were brought 
more forward. The size of the audience 
bore witness to Mr. Biden’s popularity. 

Mrs. Mackenzie-Wood gave a musicale 
at her Berlin home on Saturday after- 
noon. The music was contributed by the 
French pianist, Adolphe Borchard. A 
group of his songs proved attractive, 
especially “Le roseau” and “J’ai trop 
pleuré.” 

In a concert given by Margarete 
Bruehl in Bechstein Hall on Monday, the 
assisting artist, the young violinist, 
Gerhard Preiss, attracted considerable 
attention. The young man was heard, 
so far as we know, for the first time, 
and displayed all the characteristics of 
the beginner, plus a talent of rare su- 
periority. His grasp of Veracini’s 
Sonata in E Minor, for instance, was 
astonishing in one so young and unex- 
perienced, as also was his voluminous 
tone. His lack of abandon, on the other 
hand, was characteristic of the careful 
débutant. It would be well to keep track 
of Gerhard Preiss. 





American Pianist’s Success 


talph Leopold, the 
attracted a large and _ preeminently 
American audience to his concert in 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday. Mr. Leo- 
pold has, in the course of time, gained 
many admirers both as teacher and 
pianist, and this popularity is very com- 
prehensible in view of his technical at- 
tainments. Graceful accomplishments 
seem to be what Mr. Leopold is seeking, 
rather than compelling effects. More 
abandon, a_ greater manifestation of 
temperament would be desirable, even at 
the expense of technical finish. The 
Sonata of Sjégren—a none too interest- 
ing composition in itself—might have 
been made somewhat more effective. 
With the “Chants Polonais,” on the other 
hand, he was more in his element. His 
work was heartily appreciated by his 
auditors who lost no opportunity to show 
their gratitude. Other interesting num- 
bers included in the program were a 
group of Debussy compositions and the 
“Walkiirenritt” of Wagner-Brassin. 


American pianist, 
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Last night’s concert of Mme. Kin 
Clark in Bechstein Hall had been looke 
forward to with considerable interest in 
the musical colony of Berlin. We are 
convinced that, like the writer, many of 
those present received a very pleasurable 
surprise. Mme. Clark is the possessor of 
a rarely beautiful and expressive mezzo- 
soprano which she uses to perfection. 
She set herself no easy task when she 
chose for her first Berlin concert Italian, 
French, old-English and German selec- 
tions. One was compelled to admire her 
treatment of the German words, her 
phrasing and emphasis. Only in a few 
exceptional instances was the foreign 
singer discernible. 

It was natural that in her desire to 
do justice to herself and the compositions 
she interpreted Mme. Clark should curb 
a display of temperament that might 
here and there have been advantageous. 
Possibly also, in her inherent and dis- 
tinguished artistry, she abhorred any- 
thing resembling gallery effects. Her 
otherwise admirable accompanist, Eduard 
Behm, was not entirely without blame 
for not lending the artist more spirited 
support in Strauss’s “Zueignung.” Here 
a more impressive climax, “both in em- 
phasis and tempo, was absolutely called 
for. Delightful was the artist’s poetic- 
ally expressive rendering of the “Stand- 
chen” of Brahms, which, like several 
other numbers, had to be repeated. And 
Strauss’s “Caecelia,” so often a stumbling 
block to singers, was sung with a mas- 
tery of tone and expression that com- 
pelled one’s admiration. Berlin is in 
need of such unassuming, but highly 
gifted singers, and it is therefore to be 
regretted that Mrs. Clark will leave us 
for America with the beginning of the 
coming season. 


Hearing for Van Eweyk 


In his concert of February 6, Arthur 
van Eweyk placed seven modern songs at 
the head of the program, and, in their 
selection, revealed a very discriminating 
musical taste. This discrimination was 
equally evident in his interpretations. 
The first numbers, “Gebet” and “Three 
Sonettes” (Michel Angelo), by Korn- 
man, were very pleasing in melodic out- 
line. ‘“Sehnsucht,” by Frieschenschlager, 
Max Laurischkus’s “Con sordino,” and 
especially Laurischkus’s “The Night,” a 
very beautiful musical setting, with an 
accompaniment unique in its chord pro- 
gressions, were sung by Mr. van Eweyk 
with warmth and intelligence of phras- 
ing. Mr. van Eweyk’s bass-baritone is 
of sonorous and appealing timbre, and is 
used, as a rule, with commendable dis- 
cretion and artistic control, possibly ex- 
cepting his high notes. Hugo Leichten- 
tritt’s charming setting of an “Alt- 
deutsches Minnelied’” voices the cul- 
tured musicianship of its author, though 
we think it not so characteristic as 
others of his songs. Georg Schumann’s 
“Guten Tag, Herr Girtnersmann” lacks 
the note of originality, the quality of 
intimate mood, effective though it be for 
the voice. A group of Schubert’s and 
Loewe’s songs completed the program. 
The audience was most enthusiastic. 

At the appearance with the Breslau 
Orchestra Society of the American pian- 
ist, Leslie Loth, an audience of fully 
2000 assembled. This society’s “Thurs- 
day concerts” have grown tremendously 
in public favor since the advent of Kap- 
ellmeister Mundry. Mr. Loth’s success 
was unequivocal. The Breslau critics 
say: “In spite of his youth Leslie Loth 
has attained such a high stage of artis- 
tic development and virtuosity that he 
may unhesitatingly be placed among the 
chosen few—among those from whom a 
performance of the highest finish is ex- 
pected. Anyone who can play Saint- 


[Continued on next page] 








THIS HAS BEEN “VIOLINISTS’ 
YEAR”—YSAYE, KREISLER, MAUD 
POWELL, THIBAUD, KUBELIK, 
ELMAN, ALL IN THE 
FIELD. YET THE CUR- 
RENT SEASON HAS 
BEEN FOR MADAM 
POWELL THE BUSI. 
EST OF HER CAREER. 

NEXT YEAR’S 
BOOKINGS ARE WELL 
UNDER WAY. MADAM 
POWELL MAY VISIT 
YOUR STATE (1914- 
1915) WHEN, IF ARRANGEMENTS 
CAN BE MADE TO SUIT HER 
ITINERARY, SPECIAL TERMS 
WILL BE QUOTED. 

WRITE TO ME. MY PLANS, 
THOUGH ALTRUISTIC, ARE PRAC.- 
TICAL. 





H. Godfrey Turner, 
1402 Broadway, New York. 


Steinway Piano Used. 
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KORNGOLD “SINFONIETTA” ITS 
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Saéns’s C Minor Concerto as does Mr. 
Loth can always count upon an enthusi- 
astic public.” ‘“Virile as was his con- 
ception, not a detail was slighted,” says 
another critic. “His touch brings out a 
wealth of nuances and beauty of tone 
which lend his playing uncommon charm 
and appeal, and his entire style bespeaks 
virility and spontaneity.” 

The orchestral program included 
Tschaikowsky’s E Minor Symphony, a 
Concert Overture by Gonoy (first time) 
and the “Walkiire” “Feuerzauber.” 

Leslie Loth’s A Major Symphony will 
be performed for the first time by the 
Breslau Orchestra Society in March. 


Persinger Engaged as Soloist 


Louis Persinger has been engaged as 
soloist for the five symphony concerts of 
the “Freie Volksbiihne.” These con- 
certs are under the direction of Theo- 
dore Spiering and Edmund von Strauss, 
and are announced for five successive 
Sunday nights, beginning February 8. 
Mr. Persinger played the Vieuxtemps D 
Minor Concerto at the first concert with 
unusual success. 

Oliver Denton showed himself to be a 
pianist of pronounced musical gifts and 
advanced technic on the occasion of his 
concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in the Singakademie. Mr. Denton’s 
playing has a certain sweep and assur- 
ance which inevitably place his hearers 
at their ease—an invaluable factor for 
success. Though unable to hear the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto, on account 
of two other concerts, I was convinced 
by his self-possessed and brilliant per- 
formance of the Strauss D Minor Bur- 
lesque and of the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
that he has a future as a public per- 
former. A more minute observance of 
nuance and of certain points of finesse 
would lend Mr. Denton’s playing added 
attraction. This latter lack may be at- 
tributed to some extent, no doubt, to 
stage-fright. 

Jascha Heifetz’s last concert was the 


wonted success. The young artist showed 
signs of fatigue upon his first appear- 
ance. It would be a shame to over-do 
in the number of public appearances in 
the case of so rare a genius as Heifetz. 
The Adagio, and more especially the 
Largo of the Handel E Major Sonata 
were played with a mastery, a volume of 
tone and wealth of nuance almost in- 
credible in a lad of such tender years, 
and which can be equalled only by a very 
few of the world’s most renowned vio- 
linists. The Goldmark Concerto, the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj” Ave Maria,” the 


Kreisler-Corelli Variations, and Wie- 
niawski’s “Faust” Fantasie completed 
the program. O. P. JACOB. 


STORMS IN LOS ANGELES 
PLAY HAVOC WITH MUSIC 


Postponements and Small Audiences 
the Rule—Yvonne de Tréville in 
Recital With Laparra 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 23.—Despite mis- 
fortunes there was a concert in L. E. Be- 
hymer’s Philharmonic course last week. 
Mme. Jomelli was announced for a re- 
cital with Raoul Laparra, the visiting 
French composer and pianist, but at the 
last moment presented a physician’s cer- 
tificate of a case of tonsilitis. It hap- 
pened that Yvonne de Tréville was un- 
able to get a train to Santa Barbara to 
give her recital there, owing to the un- 
precedented tropical rains and_ the 
washed-out railroad. So Mr. Behymer 
captured her for this Jomelli vacancy at 
a few hours’ notice, and the audience 
listened to a coloratura instead of a dra- 
matic soprano. 

Miss de Tréville’s principal number 
was the Mad Scene from Ambroise 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” in which she gained 
her strongest success. The more in- 
timate songs were delivered with beau- 
tiful shading. 

Mr. Laparra proved himself a pianist 
of no mean powers of technic and ex- 








THE 
Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 
DR. ERNST KUNWALD, CONDUCTOR 


Significant Comments: 


“Dr. Kunwald’s baton is even 
more magical than it was in the 
season past, and the orchestra has 
attained a silken smoothness and 
clarity of tone, and a perfection in 
the matter of ensemble and par- 
ticularized choirs that is truly re- 
markable.’’—Dayton Herald, No- 
vember 12, 1913. 


‘“Kunwald not only can feel, but 
he can make his players feel, and 
his audience. He makes a sym- 
phony a symphony—you may un- 
derstand the meaning of the word. 
The audience seems part of the 
same wonderful musical equation, 
which is about the final test of 
an orchestra’s power.’’—Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer, November 26, 1913. 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra last evening presented one 
of the best symphony concerts ever 
heard in Columbus before an au- 
dience that crowded Memorial Hall 
to its capacity.’’—(Columbus) Ohio 
State Journal, December 10, 1913. 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra has been heard in Detroit 
many times, and has merited high 
approval, but since the regime of 
Dr. Kunwald still greater interest 
has been manifested in its coming. 
The orchestra has gained in 
strength and precision. There is 


splendid vigor to its playing, a 
smoothness and brilliancy to the 
renditions that is most pleasing.’’— 
Detroit News, November 27, 1913. 


“Judging by the applause in the 
Armory last Wednesday evening, 
which has never been exceeded in 
any concert since the inception of 
the association, the audience 
agreed with Nikisch in his estimate 
of Dr. Kunwald. Detroit Saturday 
Night agrees with the audience.”— 
Detroit Saturday Night, November 
27, 1913. 


“The men play with much fervor 
and the ensemble is almost perfect. 
The lovely singing tone of the 
strings; the soft full tone of the 
brasses, and the alluring tone of 
the reed instruments make this or- 
ganization one that must be reck- 
oned among the best in this coun- 
try.’’—Buffalo Commercial, March 
21, 1913. 


“This fine organization has ad- 
vanced to still higher ground: a 
fact made unmistakably manifest 
by the effect of its performance 
last night. The result was such as 
to mark this concert as one of the 
most delightful ever heard in Pitts- 
burgh and to confirm the reputation 
of Dr. Kunwald as a conductor of 
the first rank.’’—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle Telegraph, March 8, 1913. 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager, UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





pression, being especially pleasing in his 
own compositions, of which he played 
several. They showed much originality 
and characteristic effect, especially those 
of Spanish coloring. In his Chopin he 
took many liberties with the accustomed 
rhythms and dynamics. 

Unprecedented storms played sad 
havoc with the attendance at the fifth 
symphony concert of the season at the 
Auditorium Saturday night. The pro- 
gram was entirely of Wagner selections 
and Director Tandler secured excellent 
results from his men, especially in the 
“Meistersinger” and “Parsifal” numbers. 
The soloist was Juna de la Cruz, bari- 
tone, who sang “Wotan’s Farewell” in a 
style that pleased his audience. 

Storms also caused the postponement 
of the recitals of Fritz Kreisler and of 
John McCormack. Mr. Kreisler gave up 
trying to get here by rail from San 
Francisco, took a boat and then got in 
too late for his Tuesday date. 

W. F. G. 





A WASHINGTON LECTURE 
ON “UNMUSICAL AMERICA” 


George H. Howard Believes Our Crea- 
tive Faculties Are Not Sufficiently 
Encouraged—Boston Sym- 
phony Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, the fourth matinée concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra offered 
a very entertaining program, varied and 
appealing to the musician and student. 
The symphony offered by Dr. Muck was 
Schubert’s “Unfinished.” No doubt the 
most popular number was Liszt’s “Hun- 
garia,” symphonic poem, No. 9. This 
was the initial performance of this com- 
position in Washington and it was cer- 
tainly highly regarded. The other or- 





chestral number was the Overture, 
“Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage,” 
Mendelssohn. The soloist was Elizabeth 


van Endert, who offered two groups of 
songs with orchestral accompaniment. 

George H. Howard, who is giving a 
series of lectures on musical subjects, 
was heard last week in a talk under the 
title “Unmusical America.” In the very 
beginning Mr. Howard told his listeners 
that he did not mean that America was 
unmusical, but intended to emphasize 
certain points in which this country was 
unmusical. The speaker stated that the 
creative and inceptive powers of the mu- 
sic student and musician were not suffi- 
ciently developed, and he believes that 
these should be stimulated early by the 
proper teaching of theory, composition 
and counterpoint. He believes that we 
should aim more at ideals, to use the 
mind and the heart, rather than at tech- 
nical and theoretical powers. “There is 
much creative and inceptive music lying 
dormant in the American musician and 
student,” declared Mr. Howard, “and I 
mean to start a campaign to bring it 
forth.” With this in view the speaker 
announced the offering of more than a 
hnudred scholarships, which may be se- 
cured under certain conditions. 

A delightful studio recital took place 
last week at the Comstock studio in 
which Basil Sillers and Lida Lea offered 
groups of songs in pleasing manner. 
The chief number of the program was 
“In a Persian Garden,” Lehman, sung 
by Myrtle Bogan, Lida Lea, Frederick 
Sillers and Harry M. Forker. 





TOLLEFSENS’ HOLIDAY MUSIC 





Popular Artists in Program at Washing- 
ton’s Birthday Reception 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen gave a 
Washington’s Birthday reception at their 
attractive residence studio in Brooklyn 
with an attractive musical program. 
Mme. Buckhout, soprano, and soloist of 
Holy Trinity, New York, sang two 
groups of songs. Mr. and Mrs. Tollef- 
sen played groups of violin and piano 
numbers by Arthur Bergh. Willem Du- 
rieux, solo ’cellist of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played two of his own 
arrangements of Handel and Pergolesi. 
Prof. Munro, dramatic instructor, gave 
several readings, including “A Wagner 
Recital,” which was an account of how 
an up-state farmer describes an _ all- 
Wagner program. Mr. “Syb” Owens of- 
fered a musical monologue. Others as- 
sisting ably in the entertainment were 
Edna Rothwell, pianist, an artist-pupil 
of Mrs. Tollefsen, and Eleanor Payez, 
pianist. 

Among those present were Mr. and 





Mrs. Eugene V. Brewster, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry White Callahan, Helen Boody 
Carey, Miss Jarauth, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nor- 
man Granville, Charlotte Lund, Max- 
imilian Pilzer, Frank Bibb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward H. Buckhout, John Cushing, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Fielding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Grant Ritchie and Miss Ritchie, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Waring Stebbins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Graham Reed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Rihm, Hon. Christopher Ravn, 
consul-general of Norway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ole Windingstad, Mr. L. J. Munson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Kellerman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Wagner and A. Walter 
Kramer. 


ZERO WEATHER AFFECTS 
CLEVELAND CONCERTS 


Small Audiences for Excellent Music 
Furnished by Alice Nielsen, the 
Kneisels and Mary Jordan 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 28.—Two excellent 
concerts suffered from the zero weather 
of the early part of the week, that of 
Alice Nielsen, Sunday evening at the 
Hippodrome, and the annual concert of 
the Kneisel Quartet, given in the Stat- 
ler Ballroom. Miss Nielsen’s fresh and 
sweet voice and her expressive use of it 
gave great pleasure to those who braved 
the snow and the cold. Gabriel Ysaye 
proved to be very immature in his play- 
ing, though a certain repose and poetic 
quality were apparent in some of his 
numbers. Wieniawski’s “Légende,” used 
as an encore, showed him most at his 
ease. 

A Mozart Quartet, one of Schumann’s, 
and as an encore a fascinating “Inter- 
ludio,” by Glazounow, constituted the 
program given by the Kneisels, with a 
’cello solo by Willem Willeke, a Bruch 
“Ave Maria” of great nobility. A “Chan- 
son Napolitaine” and Palestrina tran- 
scription were added numbers of great 
beauty. 

Mary Jordan appeared with the Sing- 
ers’ Club on Thursday in groups of 
American and German songs, winning 
most applause in the aria from “Sam- 
son,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 
The club, under Albert Rees Davis, sang 
effectively, and gave as its important 
numbers the Grail Music from “Par- 
sifal’” to mark the Lenten date of its con- 
cert. ALICE BRADLEY. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS OF THE 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, General Manager 


can be engaged for Concerts, Recitals, 
‘“‘At Homes,’’ etc., by addressing 


Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
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Oratorio, 
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: ASCHENFELDER, Pianist 


On Tour with Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Address ¢/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 506 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 
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Do Your Voice Work in America 
Urges W. S. Brady, Noted Teacher 





Musical Pilgrims to Europe Should 
Confine Themselves to Gaining 
Fluent Diction, Believes New 
York Instructor of Singing. 


iG. ET our students do all their 
voice-work right here in America! 
And to it I add that they study their 
répertoire here as well.” In such a 
statement does William S. Brady, prom- 
inent in New York musical circles as a 
vocal teacher, enlist himself in the army 
of well-known musicians who have come 
forward and approved the campaign be- 
gun this year by John C. Freund, editor- 
in-chief of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

This instructor’s belief in America for 
Americans—he is a real American from 


Ohio in our great Middle West—has be- 
come established through actual experi- 
ence with students who went abroad too 
soon. With his students this year, in- 
cluding natives of Texas, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and Mississippi and his time be- 
ing entirely filled, his support of the 
propaganda can hardly be said to arise 
from a desire to have more pupils. “The 
people of this country must realize,” re- 
marked Mr. Brady, “as Mr. Freund 
has pointed out, that the greatest harm 








Mme. Julia 


Claussen 
Contralto 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 





“Her voice was— 
matchless in all qualities and 
it was perfectly endowed in its 
musical attributes’ —Chicago 
Tribune. 


——_ 


COMMENTS 


The composer must have had in 
mind for the role of Delila, such a 
mezzo soprano voice as Mme. Claus- 
sen’s—for it contains two of the most 
beautiful melodies ever written for 
mezzo-soprano, and never have they 
been more beautifully sung. lor 
sustained richness and sensuousness 
of tone, her delivery of the more 
familiar of these numbers “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” was quite the 
most appealing piece of vocal art that 
has been set forth during the present 
season of opera. It was matchless 
in all qualities that pertained purely 
to the voice, and it was as perfectly 
endowed in its more musical attrib- 
utes. Therefore, being the most 
beautiful lyric moment in the work, 
became inevitably the climax of the 
opera. At the conclusion of this act, 
there was great applause—The Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, Dec. 3, 1913. 

The Delila of Mme. Claussen is 
one of the few outside of the German 
repertoire which she has given, the 
only other one this season being in 
Italian “La Gioconda” a week ago. 
She sang with enormous fervor and 
inspiration, never going beyond the 
bounds of good tone or musical apex 
of her role in the famous aria “‘Mon- 
couer s’ouvre a ta voix” and at its 
close a burst of applause threatened 
to interrupt the course of the act.— 
Chicago Daily Journal, December 3, 
1913. 

Mme. Claussen’s glorious voice was 
able to transfigure even the ungrate- 
ful melody intrusted to Herodiade in 
the first and second acts. By vocal 
gifts alone she was able to over- 
shadow every other member of the 
cast—The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
December 12, 1913. 

Herodiade, which last year proved 
to be one of the most brilliant works 
in the repertoire of the company and 
which was staged in Chicago superbly 
on Thursday night, drew a moderate 
house which was electrified by the 
wonder of the singing of Julia Claus- 
sen.—The Music News, Dec. 19, 1913. 














W. S. Brady, New York Teacher of Singing 


may result from sending our American 
young people across the Atlantic before 
they are ready. By being ready I mean 
that they must have done all their vocal 
study to the complete satisfaction of 
their teacher, must have acquired a 
répertoire with which they are absolutely 
familiar. Then, if they are to go into 
opera, and it is on this department of 
musical activity that the discussion has 
centered, they will do well to go over. 
Go over not to learn how to sing, but 
to gain a fluent and ready diction in the 
language of the country in which they 
are to make their début. Hearing the 
language spoken every day, so that it 
becomes to them as natural as their own, 
is what they can get in Europe. And 
furthermore, there being but little op- 
portunity to appear in a large part in 
our few opera-houses one cannot object 
strenuously to our ambitious young 
singers going over for their début.” 

That the subject of study has been in- 
vestigated carefully by this teacher can 
be understood when it is related that 
after graduating from the Cincinnati 
College of Music, where his teacher in 
voice was Lino Mattioli, he went abroad, 
first to Italy, where he placed himself 
under Vannini in Florence and then to 
Berlin. There he was one of the six 
pupils that year, 1901, of Julius Lieban, 
the famous German Mime, now at the 
Charlottenburg Opera after many years 
of distinguished activity at the Kaiser’s 
opera. 

“The pupil with the energy to match 
her ambition will come out right,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Brady. “Take a student with 
a real capacity for everyday work on 
small details, who has the ability to do 
with a minimum of social life; such a 
student will not have any trouble abroad 
and will invariably be successful. Big 
parts in the provincial opera houses of 
Italy and Germany give the artist in 
the earlier stages experience, without 
which it is impossible to make good. And 
until we have our municipal opera houses 
here we cannot offer them the same op- 
portunities.” That a young singer of 
serious purpose can do this has been in- 
stanced right in this teacher’s own cir- 


cle. Only a day before this conversa- 
tion occurred he had received a cable 


from Italy that his pupil, Miriam Ardini, 
an American girl, had scored a big suc- 
cess as Rosina in Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville’ at Final Marina, on the Italian 
Riviera. Signorina Ardini has sung a 
half-dozen leading coloratura roles dur- 
ing the past three years in the smaller 
Italian opera houses. Her success in the 
“Barber” has been immediately followed 
by her engagement for the opera at 
Brescia, one of the more important cities. 
And after that she will be heard in the 
music centers of Italy, where, if she 
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duplicates the success she has already 
won, the gentlemen who watch over our 
operatic destinies in America, will be 
likely to bring her back to her own 
country for a début. This young Ameri- 
can singer has distinguished herself fur- 
ther by giving credit where credit is due, 
namely, to her American teacher, Mr. 
Brady, under whom she worked ardu- 
ously and diligently for three years. 

The serious musician, concerned in 
developments along all lines in the field, 
as well as in voice, is also to be noted 
in Mr. Brady’s keen interest. He be- 
lieves that all singers should sing songs 
including those persons who belong to 
the opera. The possibility of this he 
proved by preparing Salvatore Gior- 
dano, the Italian tenor, who has sung 
in opera abroad for eight years or more, 
for his recent New York song recital. 

It was Mr. Brady who made the 
present writer acquainted with the songs 
of the distinguished German composer, 
Siegmund von Hausegger. These he has 
taught in his studio for many years and 
it was through him that an article about 
these lieder appeared in this journal, 
calling the attention of our American 
singers to them. A more enthusiastic 
admirer of the best of the music of 
modern France, Germany and Italy could 
not be found. Yet when it comes to the 
music for the voice Mr. Brady has his 
ideas, which are summed up in: “No 
pupil can go through my studio without 
having studied carefully the music of 
Mozart and the old Italians. For I hold 
that Mozart and men like Donizetti, Ros- 
sini are to the voice what Chopin is to 
the piano. In them is concentrated the 
very essence of vocal art.” 

A. W. K. 


EXPOSITION OF ‘‘ DALCROZE”’ 





Miss Lenggenhagen and Mr. Iarecki in 
Interpretation of Compositions 


Ida A. Lenggenhagen, assisted by 
Thadi de Iarecki, both being New York 
exponents of the Jaques_ Dalcroze 
Method of Rhythmical Gymnastics, gave 
on February 27 at A®olian Hall a 
plastic musical performance or an 
exposition of the application of those 
gymnastics to the interpretation of 
musical compositions. The demonstra- 
tion was preceded by an_ illustrated 
lecture by Miss Lenggenhagen. The 
artists were ably assisted at the 
piano by Horace Alwyn. Miss Lenggen- 
hagen explained: “This system is no 
more dancing than the analysis of sen- 
tences is literature.” 

The compositions interpreted were: A 
Bach “Two-Part Invention,” Grieg’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,’ Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
the Chopin C Sharp Minor Etude, 
Schitt’s “Etude Mignonne” and Mr. 
Iarecki’s “Dance Motive.” 


Chromatic Club of Boston in Concert 


30STON, Feb. 21.—Hildegard Bran- 
degee, violinist; Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, 
soprano; Marjorie Ward, pianist, and 
Irene Osburn Grant and Mrs. Carolyn 
King Hunt, accompanists, furnished the 
program at the meeting of the Chromatic 
Club of Boston in the Hotel Tuileries on 
February 17. Miss Brandegee played 
the Buck Concerto in D Minor and a 
group of solos by Debussy, Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky, performing in a musi- 
cianly manner and with great artistic 
effect. For an encore she played a tran- 
scription of Cyril Scott of an old Irish 
air which was received with much en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Rice gave a scene from 
the first act of “Bohéme,” followed by 
an attractive group of songs, all credit- 


ably sung, while Miss Ward’s delivery 
of a group for piano by MacDowell and 
Debussy was characterized by authority 
and ease. W.#H. L. 


MISS TEYTE’S TEXAS VICTORY 


Draws Large Crowd in Marshall on 
Year's Coldest Day 


MARSHALL, TEX., Feb. 28.—When the 
Marshall Music Club decided to have 
Maggie Teyte, the famous soprano, as 
the first attraction of its artist series, it 
made no mistake, for a large crowd 
heard her sing in the auditorium while 
the temperature outside was lower than 
at any other time of the Winter. Miss 
Teyte completely won Marshall on three 
counts, first, by her sweet and flexible 
voice; second, by her graciousness of 
manner, and third, by her democracy. 

The program was skilfully designed to 








please the greatest number. Homer’ 
“TD - ” ’ . 
earest, Woodman’s “An Open 


Secret,” Lehr’s “Little Grey Home in the 
West,” and Nevin’s “Rosary” touched a 
responsive chord and set the plaudits in 
motion. Two Puccini arias were her 
operatic offerings. Miss Teyte gave sev- 
eral encores and met the members of the 
club in a social way after the concert. 
Mr. Lurvey was her capable accom- 
panist, and although not programmed, 
the singer prevailed upon him to give a 
piano solo, which was highly appreciated. 

The music club is less than a year old 
and has already given one free concert. 
It has a long list of patrons and guaran- 
tors and its activities bid fair to further 
the interests of music in Marshall. Its 
officers are Mrs. R. A. Sexton, president; 
Lena Gaffney, vice-president; Mrs. N. P. 
Turner, secretary; Mrs. W. L. Pitts 
treasurer; Mrs. Fannie Heartsill, critic: 
Mrs. O. E. Busby, parliamentarian, and 
Mrs. J. C. Rosborough, reporter. 


Hammerstein May Give Melodrama 


Oscar Hammerstein is planning to 
give big spectacular and melodramatic 
productions at his Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, if the Appellate Court 
rules against him in the appeal of the 
Metropolitan injunction suit and he is 
unable to give grand opera. Mr. Ham- 
merstein recently refused several offers 
from moving picture concerns for the 
lease of his new opera house. He is ne- 
gotiating with a prominent Broadway 
management for a big legitimate attrac- 
tion to put in his opera house this Sum- 
mer. 


Will Not Let Miss Farrar Sing “Butter- 
fly” in Paris 

Paris, Feb. 24.—Paul Gheusi, director 
of the Opéra Comique, says that he will 
not allow Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” 
to be sung at the Champs Elysées The- 
ater next Spring in the season to be 
given by the Boston and Covent Garden 
companies. It is reported that the rea- 
son behind his refusal is that Mme. Mar- 
guerite Carré does not wish to have Ger- 
aldine Farrar sing the title réle in Paris. 


Hinkle-Werrenrath Joint Recital for 
New York University 


Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, in joint recital, 
will give the third entertainment in the 
Campus Concert Course in the Auditor- 
ium of New York University, at Univer- 
sity Heights, March 10. 


_ Richard Strauss has reached his opus 
63 with his ballet, “The Legend of Jo- 
seph.” 





AN AMERICAN COMPOSER’S 
SUCCESS IN ENGLAND 








Since the performance of the orchestral works of 
Celeste D. Heckscher in England, noted artists have 
been programming her songs. 


No less than twelve programs of her songs have 
been given in and around London recently. 


These songs are being done in and near New 
York an equal number of times during the next thirty 


days. 





—_———— 





These songs may be obtained from Mrs. Heckscher’s Publishers 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 
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ASTRUC’S DAUGHTER VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Plays D’Ambrosio Concerto in Paris While Composer Applauds Her— 
Dent Mowrey, American Pianist-Composer, Honored—Antonio 


Sala to Tour America 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
February 20, 1914. 
VONNE ASTRUC is the daughter 
of the impresario who, in the opin- 
ion of a prominent British govern- 
mental architect, constructed in the ill- 
fated Théatre des Champs Elysées the 
most beautiful monument in this city. 
She was the soloist at last Sunday eve- 
ning’s Hasselmans Concert at the Salle 
Gaveau and succeeded in proving her- 
self to be a violinist of unusual talent 
and rich promise. Mlle. Astruc played 
the Second Concerto by d’Ambrosio, the 
cosmopolitan Italian musician who has 
the ability to write Wagnerian music 
that is undeniably attractive and in- 
teresting. He is also a fine violinist and 
actually played the same concerto the 
same Sunday afternoon with the Sechi- 
ari Orchestra, while, in the evening, he 
occupied a fauteuil at the Salle Gaveau 
and applauded Mlle. Astrue with much 
gusto. 

Jean Verd, the popular pianist, had a 
hopelessly ungrateful task in the piano 
part of Vincent d’Indy’s “Symphony on a 
French Mountain Song.” The work is 
too full of vain repetitions and the scor- 
ing is so heavy that during the greater 
part of the symphony, which is much 
too long, the pianist sweeps the key- 
board in a very grandiose fashion without 
emitting a particle of tone that reaches 
the audience. It was too bad that 
Messrs. Hasselmans could not find some- 
thing calculated to give this excellent 
pianist a better hearing. The other 
items on the program, including the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony and the 
“Tannhiauser” Overture, were well up to 
the usual standard of interpretation ac- 
corded them in Paris, but would not 
have done credit to a London suburban 
amateur orchestral society. 

The Association des Concerts Schmitz 
has opened a new series at the Salle 
Villiers under the auspices of the new 
musical publication, La Revue Fran- 
caise de la Musique, which is edited by 
the noted music critic, Calvocoressi, and 
Léon Vallas. Valuable work is being 
achieved by this enterprise in bringing 
before the serious music-thinking public 
contemporary French songs. Wednes- 
day’s program included works by J. 
Huré, M. Ravel, Debussy, Louis Aubert 
and P. Le Flem. M. Le Flem is a very 
young Frenchman who—there is no 
questioning the fact—has something 


new to say. He has written three irre- 
sistibly charming songs for nine voices 
—five female and four male—the dar- 
ing harmonies of which make most 
subtle coloring. 


Reception to American Pianist 


Mr. and Mrs. William S. Davenport 
held a big reception in their home 
in honor of Dent Mowrey, the 
American pianist-composer, who gave 
an interesting and well-balanced pro- 
gram. Opening with a ballad and rhap- 
sody of Brahms, which the young vir- 
tuoso played with great nreadth of pur- 
pose and style, he then gave a number 
of his delightful compositions, including 
an Etude, Serenade, Humoreske and 
Danse Eccentrique, several of which 
have already been favorably mentioned 
in MustcAL AMERICA. Mr. Mowrey has 
been asked by a French dramatic so- 
ciety to wrote music to George Eliot’s 
“Spanish Gypsy,” to be recited in a few 
weeks at the Sorbonne by Penelope Pe- 
terson. 

Alfred Baehrens, the singing teacher, 
and Mrs. Baehrens gave their first mu- 
sicale this season at their studio. Mr. 
Baehrens, who has a fine baritone voice 
and will be heard frequently this year, 
delighted all by singing a number of 
much-neglected songs by Liszt, and 
“Nightfall,” “Ode” and “Dein Bild,” 
three clever little melodies by Mr. Brad- 
ley-Keeler, who was at one time a pupil 
of the master. 


American Tour for Sala 


Antonio Sala, the wonderful Spanish 
‘cellist, has signed a contract with C. W. 
Best, of Chicago, to take part in that 
manager’s concert course in the States 
of Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois. The 
engagement is for six months, beginning 
in September, and will probably be fol- 
lowed by a visit to a number of impor- 
tant Eastern cities. This will be Sala’s 
first visit to the States. 

Mme. Regina de Sales held a recep- 
tion yesterday in honor of her talented 
contralto pupil, Jeanne Delsolay, who is 
leaving in a few days to fulfill a num- 
ber of concert engagements in Berlin, 
notably with the Philharmonic Society. 

There was an exciting scene the other 
evening at the Opéra Comique when one 
of the fashion cranks, resplendent in a 
gorgeous, spinach-colored wig, walked 
into the house and occupied a fauteuil. 
Conductor Vidas, who was directing a 
performance of Werther, had his baton 
raised to begin, but such an uproar 
greeted the “wearer of the green” that 
the opening of the opera had to be de- 
layed some minutes until the offending 
lady left the theater. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





STOKOWSKI AND ELMAN 
IN WASHINGTON CONCERT 


Philadelphia Orchestra in National 
Capital—Kubelik Recital—Local 


Club Concerts 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—A de- 
lightful program was presented at the 
New National Theater on Tuesday last 
by Leopold Stokowski and his Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Mischa Elman as 
the violin soloist. The program con- 
tained Mendelssohn - Bartholdi’s Inci- 
dental Music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 3, 
in B Minor, for violin, Mr. Elman, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony “Pathétique.” 

In the concerto Elman’s magnificent 
tone and superb technic were supported 
with an orchestra accompaniment under 
Mr. Stokowski, that made the number a 
gem of rare beauty. The symphony was 
beautifully played throughout. 

Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, 
gave his only concert of the season in 
Washington on Sunday evening at the 
New National Theater. The volume of 
applause that greeted the playing of 
each number of a delightful program 
testified how warmly the large audience 
regarded him. 

Clarice MaCarty played at a recent 
concert by the Friday Morning Club two 
numbers by Korngold, the little Austrian 


prodigy, and “‘Legende,” by Liszt. At 
another recent concert by the club the 
soloists were Mrs. Barnard and Miss 
Church, singers, and Miss’_ Brabage, 
pianist. 

The Rubinstein Club was warmly 
greeted on Tuesday by the large au- 
dience which completely filled the ball 
room of the Raleigh Hotel. Mrs. A. M. 
Blair was director, and the soloists were 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 

The third ensemble concert took place 
at the Washington Club recently with 
Herman C. Rakemann, violinist, and 
Ethel Garret Johnston, pianist, assisted 
by Richard Lorleberg, ’cellist. This trio 
of artists gave a most enjoyable concert. 





Quartet. a Musical 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Feb. 21.—One of the 
musical treats of the season was the 
playing of the Zoellner Quartet at the 
Arizona School of Music, of which Mrs. 
Shirley Christy is founder and director, 
in the third concert of the artist course 
on February 5. The ensemble playing 
of this remarkable family was faultless. 
The program opened with Beethoven 
Quartet op. 18 No. 3, which was given 
with great tonal beauty. The perform- 
ance of the Dohnanyi Quartet op. 15 
was without doubt the success of the 
evening. The artists were applauded 
again and again. 


Zoellner Treat in 
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METROPOLITAN CONCERT 
OF FINE ATTRACTIONS 





Yolanda Méroé Plays Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo and Liszt—Ober, Amato 
and Murphy Also Appear 


At last Sunday evening’s concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the fif- 
teenth in the present series, there was 
presented a list of solo attractions, 
which, with the, fine work of the or- 
chestra, sufficed to hold the attention of 
an audience surprisingly large, consider- 
ing the fact that the worst storm of the 
Winter was in progress. 

The guest soloist was Mme. Yolanda 
Méré, pianist, and the others were Mme. 
Ober, contralto; Mr. Amato, baritone, 
and Lambert Murphy, tenor, of the Met- 
ropolitan forces. The program opened 
with the “Oberon” Overture of Weber 
by the orchestra, which was under the 
able direction of Adolf Rothmeyer. 

Mr. Murphy sang the Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger” and an aria 
from “Bohéme.” He was greeted with 
hearty applause and added an encore. 
Mr. Murphy’s voice is one which by vir- 
tue of natural qualities and training is 
particularly pleasing in concert. It has 
virility and yet softness and beauty. 

Mme. Méré played the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in G Major with the orchestra 
and two solos, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,’ No. 2. She, 
too, was heartily applauded and added 
to the printed program. All the fire and 
warmth of her Hungarian ancestry are 
manifested in her playing. There is, in- 
deed, at times almost a masculine qual- 
ity in her interpretations and yet she 
can caress the keys with a touch of fem- 
inine softness. She has the technical 
equipment which is expected nowadays 
of the accomplished virtuoso, and it was 
displayed to its fullest in the intricacies 
of the Concerto and Rhapsody. She was 
recalled many times. 

Mme. Ober sang arias from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos” and Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” Her beautiful con- 
tralto voice added greatly to the success 
of the program. 

Mr. Amato sang arias from Verdi’s 
“Otello” and Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” 
and added as an encore the Prologue 
from Pagliacci. Mr. Amato is one of 
the most popular of the Metropolitan 
artists who appear in these concerts. 

The other numbers by the orchestra 
included Gillet’s Entr’acte Gavotte, 
“Babillage” and “‘Au Moulin,” for string 
orchestra, and Meyerbeer’s “Torch Light 
Procession.” 


Lillian Wiesike Scores as an Oratorio 
Singer in Baltimore 

Lillian Wiesike, the young lyric so- 
prano, who is making her first Ameri- 
can recital tour this season, appeared 
in Baltimore last Thursday as soloist 
with the Baltimore Oratorio Society in 
a production of Verdi’s “Requiem.” Miss 
Wiesike made a decided success as an 
oratorio singer in Baltimore. She left 
at once for the West to fill return en- 


gagements and will return to Europe 
during the latter part of the month. 
Miss Wiesike’s second American concert 
tour is already being arranged by her 
manager, Annie Friedberg. 








OTTILIE METZGER’S 
DAUGHTER EXPONENT 
OF CHILDHOOD SONGS 

















Miss 
Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann 


Little Latterman, Daughter of 


A future exponent of child songs is the 
little daughter of Mme. Ottilie Metzger- 
Lattermann, who is touring America this 
season. Young Miss Lattermann sings 
nursery rhymes in both English and 
German, and Mme. Metzger’s manager, 
M. H. Hanson, declares that he stands 
ready to manage the contralto’s daugh- 
ter twenty years hence. 





VERSATILE BOSTON CHORUS 





Mollenhauer Forces Sing ‘Parsifal’’ 


Music Admirably 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 25.—Emil Mollen- 
hauer and his choir of male singers, the 
Apollo Club, again displayed versatility 
in their third program last evening in 
Jordan Hall. Conspicuous on the pro- 
gram was an arrangement by Richard 
Schmidt of the “Feast of the Holy Grail,” 
from the first act of “Parsifal,’”’ which 
the singers presented with marked mu- 
sicianship. In the entire varied program 
the results of Mr. Mollenhauer’s solid 
and efficient training were evidenced. 

Assisting the club was Mrs. Anita 
Davis Chase, soprano, who sang accept- 
ably two groups of songs to the piano 


accompaniment of Frank H. Luker. 
W. H. L. 
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JEANNE ROWAN SHOWS 
PLUCK AS DEBUTANTE 


After Fainting on Stage, Young Pianist 
Bravely Finishes Program Under 
Severe Strain 


There has been no recital débutante in 
New York who has exhibited more cour- 
age than Jeanne Rowan, young Ameri- 
can pianist, who made her initial ap- 
pearance on the stage of the Maxine 


Elliott Theater last Sunday. Miss 
Rowan’s friends were worrying as to 
whether she would be able to pull 


through the recital, as a recent operation 
had left her in a weakened condition. 

After she had played several Chopin 
numbers the young artist arose, placed 
her hand at her side in evident distress 
and, after taking a few steps toward 
the exit, fainted and fell to the floor 
with a thud in full view of the audi- 
ence. Miss Rowan’s physician and some 
of her family ran to her assistance and 
carried her within the shelter of the 
wings. It was later announced that a 
mishap on the way to the theater had 
put her under a severe strain and had 
caused her fainting, and that she would 
resume her program. 

Miss Rowan gave evidence of much 
physical strength and this helped to sup- 
port her throughout the rest of the pro- 
gram, although her relatives assisted 
her from the stage after each group. 
The final Liszt E Major Polonaise was 
performed with remarkable brilliancy, 
and the player had courage enough to 
come back and play an encore. After 
the concert Miss Rowan was removed 
to a hospital, as it appeared that an 
operation might be necessary. 

Under such heroic circumstances, crit- 
ical comment would be out of place. 
Suffice it to say that the pianist, who 
is a pupil of Richard Burmeister and 
has won successes abroad, showed such 
technical skill and combined delicacy 
of execution and virility of resource as 
to warrant a hope that she may be 
heard again soon under happier condi- 
tions. K. S. C. 


LOSES ITS CONCERT HALL 


Los Angeles’s Famous’ Auditorium 
Leased for Moving Pictures 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 23.—The Clune 
Company of moving picture operators 
has leased the Temple Auditorium for 
ten years at a high rental. The lease 
begins May 1, but all of the Behymer at- 
tractions will be presented at announced 
dates, though two of them are after that 
date. 

The Auditorium has been the home of 
the chief musical attractions here for 
eight years. The symphony concerts, 
the grand opera performances, the lead- 
ing organ recitals, the choral concerts 
and many other affairs occupied its ca- 
pacious stage. 

Manager Behymer is not daunted by 
the change. He declares he will have a 
large recital hall ready for next season 
and later there will be a new opera house 
which will be a credit to Los Angeles. 
Anything less than the realization of 
such plans would be a sad blow to the 
musical interests of Los Angeles. 
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CITY ORCHESTRA A MAGNET 





Blizzard Fails to Keep Music Lovers 
Away From School Concert 


When the combined opposition of snow, 
slush, gale, cold and sleet availed naught 
to intimidate one thousand music lovers 
who went to the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, on March 1, the pop- 
ularity of the free concerts being given 
by the City Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Henry T. Fleck of the Norma! 
College, may be inferred. 

The audience listened attentively and 
applauded heartily a program which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Omphale” and 
Wagner’s Vorspiel to “Die Meister- 
singer.” Edith Chapman-Gould, _ so- 
prano, was the soloist, and her group 
of English songs was charmingly inter- 
preted. More confidence,. zest and 
smoothness in playing were manifest in 
the work of the orchestra, under the 
capable baton of Conductor Fleck. 


Boston Symphony in Brooklyn 


An impressive program made up of 
modern orchestral compositions was 
given by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences on February 20. Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and 
Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” 


were the important features. It was a 
program delivered with all the superb 
power and delicacy which have made Dr. 
Muck’s players famous. Mme. Elizabeth 
Van Endert, soprano, was the soloist. 
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ALMA GLUCK DRAWS BIG 
KANSAS CITY AUDIENCE 


Soprano the Chief Concert-Giver of 
Week—A Piano Recital of Num- 
erous Good Qualities 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 27.—Chairs 
were placed on the stage and many were 
standing in the Shubert Theater, Tues- 
day afternoon, when Alma Gluck, the 
charming soprano, gave an afternoon of 
song. Miss Gluck has the happy faculty 
of knowing how to select a program 
and the unusual art of suiting her en- 
cores to the preceding group which help 
to make a program harmonious. Her 
exquisite singing of Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” the unac- 
companied aria from “The Czar’s Bride” 
and Willeby’s charming “June Morning” 
were greatly appreciated and she grac- 
iously repeated them. Arthur Rosen- 
stein was an efficient accompanist. 

Gertrude Concannon, pianist, gave 
a concert in the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, on Thursday evening, before a large 
audience. Her program embraced two 
sonatas, Schumann’s, op, 22, and the 
César Frank Sonata, for violin and 
piano, in which she had the assistance 
of Margaret Fowler Forbes. Both ar- 
tists gave evidence of fine musicianship 
in the several movements of this 
splendid work, with its intricate pas- 
sages and difficult phrasing. Besides the 
sonatas, Miss Concannon played the 
Dohnanyi Rhapsodie, op. 11, Chopin’s 
Nocturne, op. 27, Scherzo, op. 39, and 
Liszt’s “Ungarische Phantasie,” the 
orchestral parts being admirably played 
by Margaret Leavitt on a second piano. 

Nita Abraham Taylor, soprano, sang 
“Tl est doux,” from “Hérodiade,” and a 
group of songs, displaying a voice of 
pure tone and wide range. 

A Beethoven program, embracing two 
sonatas and a group of songs, was given 
on Sunday afternoon by Margaret Fow- 
ler Forbes, violinist, Lawrence Robbins, 
pianist, and Herman Springer, baritone. 

David Grosch, baritone, directed a 
performance of “The Redemption,” on 
Tuesday evening, in which the choirs 
of two Methodist churches united. The 


soloists were Mrs. David Grosch, 
soprano; Mrs. Esther Darnall, con- 
tralto; George Deane, tenor, and Mr. 


Grosch, baritone. 

Kdward Kreiser gave his 178th organ 
recital in the Independence Boulevard 
Church, on Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Esther Darnall sang. 

M. R. M. 


Artistry of Kneisels Arouses Enthusiasm 
In Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 26.—A_ splendid 
recital was given February 16 by the 
Kneisel Quartet in the fifth of the 
artists’ recital series under the auspices 
of the University School of Music before 
an appreciative audience. The ’cello 
playing of Willem Willeke won special 
favor with the audience in the Bach 
Suite in C Major. The remainder of 
the program was composed of quartets 
of Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven and 
Chadwick and was delivered with such 


splendid expression and technic that 
great enthusiasm was aroused. 
M. N. S. 
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Pupils of Mme. Haggerty-Snell Reflect Versa- 
tility of Teacher 


The pupils of Mme. Haggerty-Snell 
exhibited her teaching versatility to 
marked advantage at a recital given on 
February 26. Aside from an artistic 
interpretation of a long and varied pro- 
gram, the pupils favorably reflected 
their teacher’s training in regard to 
voice placement, breathing and other 
details that make for singing skill. Some 
of the composers represented were Fos- 
ter, Nevin, Burnham, Puccini, Gounod, 
Mrs. Beach and Campbell-Tipton. Those 
who took part were Matibel French, Lil- 
lian Luther, Mrs. A. E. Henderson, Mrs. 
McDonald Peggs, Mrs. Anna Von Her- 
mert, Mrs. G. L. Williams, Walter Hal- 
lock, David MacMillan, Frederick 
Courtenay Stone, Albin H. Trube, Vic- 
tor Turner and Craig Haysman. 


* * x 


Mrs. Cooper and Miss Cannon in Klibansky 
Joint Recital 


Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, and 
Lalla Bright Cannon, soprano, two of 
Sergei Klibansky’s artist-pupils, gave a 
joint recital at Mr. Klibansky’s studios 
on February 26, assisted by Paul Fred- 
erick Eichorn, baritone. Prominent on 
the program were two operatic duets, 
the “Flower Duet” from “Madama But- 
terfly” and the Barcarolle from “The 
Tales of Hoffman,” both exceedingly 
well done and greeted enthusiastically 
by the large assemblage. Besides Mrs. 
Cooper’s English groups, which included 
a new song of A. Walter Kramer, “For 
a Dream’s Sake ,dedicated to the con- 
tralto, and one of Alice M. Shaw, “The 
Road to China,” Mrs. Cooper sang 
with much charm a Brahms group 
and “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” 


from “Samson et Delilah.” Throughout 
the program Mrs. Cooper was in excel- 
lent voice and she entered artistically 
into the spirit of each of her numbers. 

Miss Cannon was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded for her artistic interpretation of 
“Una voce poco fa” from the “Barber of 
Seville,” and she sang her English group 
with much intelligence. Especially 
praiseworthy were her performances of 
Hallett Gilberté’s “A Rose and a Dream” 
and Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song.” 
Mr. Ejichorn was pleasing in Alice 
Shaw’s “Ein Fichtenbaum,” Allison’s 
“Since We Parted” and Sidney Homer’s 
“Dearest.” Miss Shaw presided at the 
piano with discretion throughout the 
performance, playing most of her accom- 
paniments from memory. 


* *« * 


Marie L. Ficker-Wagner, dramatic 
soprano, gave a recital at the Three 
Arts Club, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, February 27. Her assistants were 
Norma Weber, contralto, and Paul F. 
Eichorn, baritone. All are pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the prominent New 
York vocal teacher, and their interpre- 
tation spoke well for his efforts in coach- 
ing and training. 

Miss Wagner’s voice is pure and strong 
and she conserves her vocal strength so 
as to consummate a most impressive 
climax. Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade” was sung with a wealth of ex- 
pression and its intense pathos revealed 
artistically. All of Miss Wagner’s of- 
fering, which included songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Marshall FKernochan, Louise 
Reichardt and Paul Bliss evidenced a 
sincere striving towards artistic heights. 
Among Miss Weber’s offerings the most 
effective proved to be Alexander Rus- 
sell’s “Gypsy Song” and Charles Gilbert 
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Spross’s highly popular “Will o’ the 
Wisp.” The latter was greeted with its 
usual meed of applause. “Dearest,” by 
Sydney Homer, was finely sung by Mr. 
Eichorn. Highly efficient were the ac- 
companists, Alice M. Shaw and Philip 
Sipser. B. R. 


* ok K 


Guilmant Organ School 


At the Guilmant Organ School, a 
series of lessons is being given in choir- 
conducting by Dr. William C. Carl. The 
class is also doing work in score-reading 
and in accompanying the oratorios. 
Clement R. Gale gives his fourth lecture 
on the training of boys’ voices this week 
and Warren R. Hedden is preparing a 
large number for the examination of the 
American Guild of Organists to be held 
this Spring. 





BRADY PUPILS IN CONCERT 





New York Teacher Arranges Program 
for Amelia Relief Society 


HE annual benefit concert of the 
Amelia Relief Society, given in the 
ballroom of Delmonico’s, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, February 18th, was 
this year arranged by William S. Brady, 
the New York vocal instructor. Mr. 
Brady prepared an admirable program, 
in which Hilda Goodman, coloratura 
soprano, Salvatore Giordano, tenor, and 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, were the 
soloists. 
Miss Goodman, a _ seventeen-year-old 


girl, who has made her entire studies 
with Mr. Brady, gave a performance of 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” with 
flute obbligato by Markham Talmage, 
that won her a dozen recalls. Her work 
well exemplifies the possibility of bel 
canto in modern times, her trill and 
staccato being of unusual excellence. 
She sang a cadenza, especially written 
for her by Lino Mattioli, head of the 
vocal department at the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, and Mr. Brady’s teacher. 
Two encores, Hildach’s, “Der Frihling 
ist da,” and Hervey’s “Nirvana” were 
demanded and in them the young singer 
won another ovation. 

The aria “Celeste Aida” was effectively 
presented by Mr. Giordano, who dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion, re- 
ceiving an encore and granting the fa- 
iliar last act aria from “Tosca.” With 
Miss Goodman he sang the duet from the 
first act of “Lucia.” Mr. Brady, under 
whose tuition the singer has progressed 
during the past three months, presided 
at the piano in his usual artistic man- 
ner. 

In a group of pieces that included a 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance, a 
Valensin Minuet and the Chopin-Auer 
E Minor Nocturne Mr. Bloch again 
scored an undeniable success. He played 
with great warmth and much technical 
excellence and was applauded to the 
echo. He was accompanied by Blanche 
Bloch, who also appeared with him and 
Martin Blumenthal, ’cellist, in two 
— from Mendelssohn’s D Minor 

rio. 





“Hoffmann” Sung to Small Baltimore 
Audience by Chicago Company 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 21.—The Chicago 
Grand Opera Company gave a perform- 
ance of Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” 
last night at the Lyric. The choice of 
this work evidently did not meet with 
public approval, judging by the small 
audience which was present. Dalmorés 
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gave a fine presentation of the rdéle of 
the poet, singing with verve and fine 
general effect. Armande Crabbé, who 
took Clarence Whitehill’s place as Mir- 
acle, did much .with the réle. Hector 
Dufranne was the Coppelius. To Mabel 
Riegelman the largest share of honors 
must fall. Her Antonio was admirable. 
Florence Macbeth, as Olympia, made a 
good impression; her fresh tone and 
flute-like notes, of course, were applaud- 
ed. Amy Evans was the Giulietta. Mar- 
cel Charlier conducted efficiently. 


F. C. B. 





SLAVIC MUSICAL EVENING 





Misses Ware, Wiesike and Mr. Braun 
in Program for Hungarian Benefit 


Slavic music formed the major portion 
of the program at the musicale for the 
benefit of the Hungarian Immigrants’ 
Home at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on February 28. The artists were 
Helen Ware, the American violinist; 
Lillian Wiesike, soprano, and Robert 
Braun, pianist. Mr. Braun, who is di- 
rector of the Braun Conservatories in 
Pottsville, Pa., and Philadelphia, was 
scheduled as accompanist, but in the ill- 
ness of Stephen Halasz he also filled a 
soloist’s position with success. 

Besides playing Miss Ware’s accom- 
paniments with taste and discretion, Mr. 
Braun performed the paraphrase of 
Pabst on Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen One- 
gin,” and as an encore artistically played 
“En Boheme,” dedicated to Mr. Braun 
by his teacher, Sternberg, of the Leipsic 
Royal Conservatory. 

Miss Ware, the charming young in- 
terpreter of Hungarian and Slav music, 
infused the true Hungarian spirit into 
her playing of Hubay’s transcription of 
the folk-song “Csak egy kis lany,” and 
another of Hubay’s compositions, “Azt 
Mondjak,” and Joachim’s arrangement 
of Brahms’s “Hungarian Dance.” Miss 
Ware was admirable in the Schubert- 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria.” She played for 
the first time an interesting new com- 
position of Gustav Saenger, “Scotch 
Pastorale.” 

Miss Wiesike displayed an excellent 
soprano voice and much interpretative 
ability in a Liszt group and Dvorak’s 
cycle of “Gypsy Songs.” 





Edith Thompson Plays for Boston Mac. 
Dowell Club 


BosToN, Feb. 21.—Edith Thompson, 
an exceptionally gifted young pianist, 
played in recital before the MacDowell 
Club of Boston, in Copley Hall, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, February 18. Miss 
Thompson’s selections comprised: 


Sarabande, Rameau-MacDowell; “Le Cou- 
cou,” Daquin; “La Complaisante,’ C. P. E. 
Bach; Rondo Brillante, Weber; “Le Vent,” 
C. V. Alkan; Four Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1 and 
2, op. 25, Nos. 9 and 11, Chopin; “An Old 
Love Song,” “Elfentanz,’’ MacDowell; “Sun- 
down,” Helen Hopekirk, and “Venezia E 
Napoli,’’ Liszt. 


In her brilliant performance of this 
program, Miss Thompson displayed all 
the attributes of excellent pianism. Her 
readings were always intelligent, and 
her interpretations of each composer 
were delivered with authority. 


ww Bw. 





He “Never Heard of Paderewski.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 25.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski and Mme. Paderewski were 
rescued from a snowdrift on the Speed- 
way here this afternoon by an unwilling 
chauffeur, after their own car had be- 
come stalled. The chauffeur, who had 
had orders “not to ride anybody around 
in the boss’s car,” was informed by J. D. 
Scott, a real estate man, who the man in 
need of assistance was. “I never heard 
of Paderewski,” said the chauffeur, and 
he forced the pianist and his wife to 
stand at the end of a street car line 
until he obtained permission from his 
employer to drive them to their hotel. 
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MELBA AND KUBELIK 
VANQUISH BLIZZARD 


Hippodrome Throng for Stars, 
Despite March’s Lion-like 
Arrival 


Nothing which Mme. Melba and Jan 
Kubelik have acomplished on their joint 
tour has demonstrated the drawing 
power of the two stars and their con- 
cert company as well as the large au- 
dience which they drew to the New 
York Hippodrome last Sunday evening 
despite the blizzard of March’s ram- 
pantly leonine arrival. With traffic tied 
up and with the slush rising to the shoe- 
tops of pedestrians, the big auditorium 
was almost filled with the only big au- 
dience in New York’s busy Sunday. 


For the artists there was the usual 
outpouring of applause, and this reached 
a height as Mme. Melba added “John 
Anderson, My Jo” and “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye” after her admirable “Addio” 
from “Bohéme” and Desdemona’s “Ave 





Maria.” The Tosti “Goodbye” supple- 
mented the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” while the soprano charmed 


with her dulcet tones in Bishop’s “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” with the flute 
obbligato of Marcel Moyse. Her tri- 
umph with the audience was as com- 
plete as ever. 

For his offerings in this huge hall Mr. 
Kubelik had chosen works displaying his 
virtuosity, such as the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in D Minor, a Paganini Caprice 
and the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen,” be- 
sides the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. 
The Dvorak “Humoresque” and _ the 
‘Schubert “Ave Maria” were among the 
‘many encores exacted of the violinist. 

Similarly fervent was the applause 
for Edmund Burke, whose big, well- 
handled baritone caused a regret that 
his hearings in New York are limited to 
his appearances with the Melba-Kubelik 
combination. He added “The Lost 
Chord” to his artistic “La Jolie Fille de 
Perth” aria and stirred the audience with 
his “Toreador Song.” Gabriel Lapierre’s 
piano support was admirable. K.S. C. 


! CONCERT FOR RED CROSS 








Mme. Fremstad, New Ensemble and 
Miss Beebe in Splendid Program 


With the Red Cross flag suspended 
above the stage, Carnegie Hall was the 
scene of a concert for the benefit of the 
New York Red Cross Hospital on Feb- 
ruary 27. In this program Olive Frem- 
stad made one of her infrequent concert 
appearances, and a new ensemble or- 
ganization, the New York Little Sym- 
phony, made its bow, under the baton of 
George Barrére and with Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist, as assisting artist. 

Mme. Fremstad added her invigorating 
“Les filles de Cadiz” of Delibes after her 
poignantly delivered “O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos.” In her set of Scan- 
dinavian songs the noted operatic trage- 
dienne revealed a more intimate side of 
her personality as she announced her 
numbers by Ole Bull, Grieg and Sinding. 
At the close the audience exacted from 
her two encores to her own accompani- 
ment. Richard Hageman played her 
other accompaniments ably. 

In Mr. Barrére’s organization, consist- 
ing chiefly of players heading the various 


sections of the Symphony Society, the 
audience took much delight. With Miss 
Beebe’s remarkably sympathetic en- 
semble aid the players gave spirited per- 
formances of the Wolf-Ferrari “Kam- 
mersymphonie,” of which the melodious 
Adagio made a particular impression, 
and the Saint-Saéns Septuor in E Flat 
Major, of which the Interméde charmed 
especially, with its rhythmic insinuation. 
Mr. Barrére, Miss Beebe and the other 
players were continually recalled. 


K. S. C. 








ROSA RAISA OPERA 
STAR AT NINETEEN 








Matzene. 


Photo by 


Rosa Raisa, Young Prima Donna of 


Chicago Opera Company 


Youngest of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s prima donnas is Rosa Raisa, who 
has won success with the organization 
as Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni,” as 
Isabella in “Christoforo Colombo,” in 
the title rdle of Aida, and as the soprano 
in “Cassandra.” Miss Raisa who is but 
nineteen years of age, made her début 
at Parma last Fall in “Don Carlos,” 
having been a “discovery” of Cleofonte 
Campanini, general manager of the Chi- 
cago company. In her appearance on 
February 21, in “Don Giovanni,” with 
Titta Ruffo she invested her role with 
dramatic intensity, and disclosed a voice 
of power and one steadily growing in 
suavity and mellowness. After her two 
arias, ‘“‘Non mi dir” and “Or sai che é 
l’ onore,” the audience applauded her to 
the echo. 


Girl Soprano Triumphs Over Long 


Trained Singers 


PATERSON, N. J., Feb. 25.—Gertrude 
D. Fozard, a sixteen-year-old girl, won 
the honor of being soloist at the Spring 
Festival here in a public contest last 
night. She competed against trained 
singers, but the opinion was unanimous 
that she should be the choice. She has a 
remarkably rich soprano voice. 
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HARDMAN PIANO USED 


MUSICAL SIDE OF 
PAGEANT DISCUSSED 


Arthur Farwell Tells American 
Association of New Kind of 
Song for the People 


The musical side of the pageant was 
discussed at a special session of the sec- 
ond annual conference of the American 
Pageant Association, held in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, February 22. The _ con- 
ference lasted three days—the other 
meetings being held at Havemeyer Hall, 
Columbia University, on Saturday and 
Monday, when authorities from various 
parts of the country were heard on all 
aspects of the pageant. 

At the Sunday meeting Arthur Far- 
well spoke on “Pageant Music” and 
made a special point of the opportunity 
and inspiration afforded by the pageant 
in bringing the composer into contact 
with the people. Aside from the more 
elaborate compositions for the orchestra 
Mr. Farwell called attention to a num- 
ber of hymns or “communal songs” 
which have been brought forth in pro- 
ducing the music for two pageants in 
which he and William Chauncy Lang- 
don, the first president of the Pageant 
Association, had collaborated. He 
showed the possibility, in such hymns, 


/ of a new kind of song for the people, of 


greater lyrical freedom and greater har- 
monic richness than either religious or 
patriotic hymns; songs which could 
readily be learned by the people and 
sung in unison, either unaccompanied 
or with an orchestral or any other ac- 
companiment of any desired harmonic 
richness. 

In illustration of the nature of such 
songs a number of Mr. Farwell’s songs 
from the Pageants of Meriden, N. H., 
and Darien, Conn., were played by Clif- 
ford Demarest, organist of the Church 
of the Messiah, who also played a hymn 
by Brooke C. Peters, from the Pageant 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and the finale 


from Louis Parker’s pageant play, “Jo- 
seph and His Brethren,” for which Mr. 
Farwell composed the music. 

T. Tertius Noble, formerly organist of 
Yorkminster, England, and now organ- 
ist of St. Thomas Church on Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, played his “Triumph 
Music” from the Pageant of York, in 
which he was assisted by Mr. Demarest, 
who played the voice parts on a different 
manual. Other features of the pageant 
were dealt with at this session by Mr. 
Langdon, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah; 
John Collier, of the People’s Institute; 
Lotta Clark, of Boston, and Miss Lang- 
don, who has recently witnessed a 
Miracle Play by Indians, in the interior 
of Alaska. 

Frank Chouteau Brown, of Boston, at 
a business session of the conference on 
Saturday, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 





WAGNER MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 





Horatio Connell Able Soloist of Young 
People’s Damrosch Concert 


Continuing the admirable work which 
he is doing toward educating the next 
generation of music lovers, Walter 
Damrosch presided over the fifth Sym- 


phony Concert for Young People at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on February 28. 
A Wagner program by the Symphony 
Society orchestra, with Horatio Connell 
as soloist, served to make many young 
converts to the cult of “perfect Wag- 
nerites.” 

In his ingratiating and informal man- 
ner, Mr. Damrosch told the youngsters 
the legend of “The Flying Dutchman” 
and made evident to them the themes 
which they heard in the Overture and 
Spinning Chorus. To the similar ex- 
position of “Tannhauser,”’ Mr. Connell 
added a forceful presentation of “Blick 
Ich um her” and in the “Evening Star” 
the baritone’s smooth legato and finished 
style found a most expressive medium. 
The remainder of the orchestral offer- 
ings were the “Dance of the Appren- 
tices” and the “Procession of the Meis- 
tersinger” from the third act of “Die 
Meistersinger” and the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude. Mr. Damrosch likened the lat- 
ter to the glow of a sunset following a 
cloudy day. K. S. C 








New Compositions 
G. W. Chadwick 

















The Daughter of 
SONGS Mendoza. G min. 
(d-zg), Emin. 


(b-e). 
That, Golden Hour. 
F(d-a), D(b-e). 


Yesterday. F(d-f), 
Eb (c-eb). 

The Curfew. F(d-g), 
Db (Bb-eb). 

Periwinkle Bay. 


Bp (d-f). 
(Sung by Inga Orner.) 
Fulfilment. Eb(d-f), 
C(b-d). 
Price, 60 cents each 









EKASTER MORN 
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EASTER*SONGS 


BRANDER, ALFRED U. 


BREWER, J. H. 


DENNEE, CHARLES 





Why Seek Ye the Living? 
To MOD 466.665400.5688006000Rae 








The Angel’s Easter Song 
(2 keys) 
With accompaniment of Vio- 

Fe fo ere ee 65 


50 





Easter Song (2 keys)........ 50 
HANSCOM, E. W. 
The Day of Resurrection. With 





Violin obligato. C(f-g)....  .65 
HUHN, BRUNO 
Se BO MDs bc ocecedaeses 50 


LYNES, FRANK 
The Glad Easter Morning 
(2 keys) 
MANSFIELD, PURCELL J. 
Hail! Prince of Life (2 keys).  .50 
PETTMAN, EDGAR 
When I Survey the Wondrous 
CHOOSES (2 -BGGE) sc ccwccccces 





.60 
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A 
HOW IT WILL WORK OUT 


In some quarters there seems to be a total mis- 
apprehension as to the meaning and purpose of the 
propaganda being made by MUSICAL AMERICA and 
its editor for the Musical Independence of the United 
States. 

It is almost ludicrous that any intelligent person 
should deduce from the articles that have appeared 
in this paper and from the public addresses of Mr. 
Freund, the idea that we are suddenly to cease all 
relations with the music and musicians of the Old 
World. 

The declaration of the musical independence of this 
country means that the time has arrived when we 
can claim, with truth and justice, that we have 
reached such a point of musical knowledge and cul- 
ture that we should support our own musicians, com- 
posers, teachers, just as other nations do theirs, and 
that it is no longer positively necessary for young 
people to go to Europe to acquire a musical educa- 
tion. 

If it is necessary, we are reduced immediately to 
this dilemma: namely, that after having for half a 
century sent tens of thousands of our brightest boys 
and girls to study music abroad, principally in Ber- 
lin, Paris and Milan; after spending hundreds of mil- 
lions upon such education, after some of the ablest 
musicians have come from Germany and other parts 
of Europe to this country, to settle here and teach; 
after the greatest foreign artists have for years and 
years come here and toured the country—we are still 
in such a condition of abject musical ignorance that 
a young girl or boy can place no reliance whatever 
upon the capacity of our teachers, and must cross the 
water at big expense, often entailing tremendous sac- 
rifices, to secure abroad what she or he cannot get 
here. 

Such a proposition should strike, even those who 
are not deeply interested in music, as wholly absurd. 











It is precisely because our American students have — 


gained much from Europe, it is precisely because the 
great teachers and artists who have come here have 
accomplished much, that we are to-day in a position 
of independence. 

Think a minute! 

When the United States established its political in- 
dependence of England our relations with England be- 
came more cordial. The two countries gradually be- 
gan to respect each other; they began to work har- 
moniously together for the world’s peace, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, of industry and commerce, and 
for the encouragement of literature, music, drama and 
the arts. 

When we established our commercial independence 
we did not cease business relations with the Old 
World. They were expanded. 

When we established our industrial independence by 
building factories, when we made the things we for- 
merly imported, we did not diminish the business of 
those from whom we had bought in former years, 
because we developed so much greater prosperity in 
our own country that our purchasing power for what- 
ever was produced abroad was enormously increased. 

When finally we established our financial indepen- 
dence, and Wall Street no longer suffered panic when 
the Bank of England raised its discount rate, we, by 
our strength, added solidity to the finances of the 
world, and so became a greater factor than ever in 
the progress of the world. 

And so, now, when we declare our independence in 
music, while we shall henceforth encourage our own 
composers, singers, players and all those who work in 
the musical field, we shall, by the increased interest 
in music, which will result, lift the cause of musie the 
world over, and thus increase its power for good, its 
humanizing force and influence. 

Our propaganda is already working out and bear- 
ing fruit! . 

Great daily papers that paid little attention to 
music are commencing to devote an entire page to it 
in their Sunday editions. 

Artists who rarely sang or played an American 
composition, except as an encore, are placing the songs 
and compositions of American composers on their reg- 
ular programs. 

Musical associations are being formed in a number 
of cities to provide municipal music. 

Great daily papers, like the World and the New 
York Evening Mail, have assisted movements for pro- 
viding musical performances for the masses of the 
people at modest prices. The New York Evening Sun 
is engaged in such an enterprise at this very moment. 

One of the leading papers in the Middle West, the 
Cleveland Leader, has been the means of greatly help- 
ing to success a local symphony orchestra. 

In Los Angeles, as we know, the Federation of 
Women’s Music Clubs has secured a prize of $10,000 
for a new American opera, and with the aid of its 
citizens backed that with $60,000 more for its produc- 
tion. 

In Johnstown, Pa., and other cities civic music asso- 
ciations have been formed. 

All over the land a great movement is under way, 
owing to the propaganda we have been making, and 
it will result, not in curtailing our musical relations 
with Europe, but in expanding them, for the foreign 
artists will find larger and more appreciative audi- 
ences when they come here. 

Our native composers will be heartened, because our 
publishers will now feel more encouraged to publish 
their work. 

Our own music schools and conservatories will be 
encouraged, while the great army of music teachers 
all over the country will be spured on to higher and 
better effort than ever before. 

The cause of Opera in English, 
Opera, in the future, will sustain 
petus. 


leading to English 
a substantial im- 


The musical critic on the average paper, instead of 
being regarded as a more or less unnecessary ex- 
pense, will find himself occupying a position of dig- 
nity. He will be respected by his employers; indeed, 
he will command more money. 

Perhaps no better instance of what is meant by our 
propaganda can be given than to cite the case of Mr. 
Stock, who, it will be remembered, at the time of the 
death of the renowned conductor, Theodore Thomas, 
who did so much to lay a sound foundation for our 
musical culture and progress, was his assistant. 
When Mr. Thomas died those who were interested in 
the Chicago Orchestra got promptly into communica- 
tion with Berlin, because it was accepted without ques- 
tion that there could be nobody among the hundred 
millions in this ‘country who could succeed Mr. 
Thomas. It was not until the press rose, the people 
in Chicago rose, and the orchestra itself rose, that the 
position was given to Mr. Stock, a man not only com- 


petent to hold it, but entitled to it, as a reward for 
his long and faithful years of service under Mr. 
Thomas. And has he not made good? 

That, indeed, is our position. ; 

We have never advocated* nationalism in art or 
music; but we have insisted that the prejudice 
against everything and everybody American in music 
is founded on a misapprehension of the facts, on 
ignorance. Just as we have insisted that the prejudice 
in favor of everything and everybody foreign in music 
is also founded on a misapprehension of the facts and 
on ignorance. 

We have also asked, and shall continue to ask, if, 
for instance, the position of professor of harmony and 
counterpoint is vacant in a great conservatory, why 
we should go to Europe to find a man to fill the bill 
when we have an Edgar Stillman Kelley among us? 

Why should we go to Europe to get operatic artists 
to sing oratorio, when we have far better real oratorio 
singers right here among us? 

Why should our boys and girls go to Europe for 
piano instruction when we have a Stojowski in New 
York and a Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler in Chicago? Why 
should our boys and girls go to Europe to study for 
the operatic stage when we have an Oscar Saenger and 
a Victor Maurel right here in New York? 

Incidentally, we have sounded a warning, and we 
believe we have proven our case, that serious dangers 
threaten those young people who go to Europe with- 
out proper protection, without proper means, without 
having at times even mediocre musical ability. 

The response to our propaganda has been tremen- 
dous. The press has taken it up all over the country, 
not only in its news, but in its editorial columns, and 
has supported us. 

Countless musical associations, clubs, women’s clubs, 
not to speak of individual musicians and teachers of 
distinction in this country, have risen up everywhere 
to give us their support, which has been accompanied 
by generous expressions of good will. 

Through the increased interest in music the musical 
industries will be greatly expanded. 

The old régime has passed. The old conditions are 
gone, never to return. 

The day has dawned for our independence in music 
and art. And that means a new life and a living 
wage for all those who work in the musical and art 
field. From it, in the end, even the foreign teachers 
will profit, for a larger and better equipped class of 
American students will come to them. 


AKL Sm 


Personalities 














Caruso—Enrico Caruso’s forty-first birthday anni- 
versary occurred February 25. The tenor made no spe- 
cial observance of the day. 


Damrosch—Frank Damrosch, Jr., son of the head of 
the Musical Art Society, of New York, was advanced to 
the Episcopal ministry February 24 in St. Saviour’s 
Chapel, of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Mr. 
Damrosch has been a curate at the Church of St. Igna- 
tius. 


Stanley—Helen Stanley, formerly with the Chicago 
and National Canadian opera companies, has decided to 
make New York her headquarters and has taken an 
apartment and gone into housekeeping. Her mother 
and her sister, Mrs. Gates, of Chicago, take turns in 
presiding over the household. 


La Palme—Beatrice La Palme, one of the prima 
donnas of the Century Opera Company, won the first 
scholarship presented to the musical students of the 
Dominion of Canada by the late Lord Strathcona. The 
scholarship was for a course of music in the Royal 
College of Music, London, England. Miss La Palme 
won the prize from over 500 competitors. She was but 
fourteen years of age at the time and was graduated 
from her class in the Royal College of Music with the 
highest honors. Upon her return to Montreal she was 
given a reception by the citizens and was presented 
with a loving cup by Mayor Dr. Guerin. 


Stransky—An illustration of Josef Stransky’s skill 
at conducting from memory came to light in a con- 
cert out of town last Fall when the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s librarian took along the wrong 
copy of the score of Smetana’s “From Bohemia’s 
Woods and Fields,” a work which is surely not a 
familiar one. The copy happened to be one in which 
the pages were not even cut. Mr. Stransky placed it 
on the stand, opened it and began to conduct. When 
he saw that the wrong score had been taken along He 
simply closed the score and went on conducting, the 
work being performed quite as efficiently as if the 
score had been before him. 
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AN EMBARRASSING 
FIRST APPEARANCE 
BEFORE ROYALTY 














Pianist 


Schnitzer, 


Germaine 


“During the first years of my concert 
career,’ narrates Germaine Schnitzer, 
the pianist, “I had occasion to learn how 
to establish feelings of amity with the 
orchestras and especially with their con- 
ductors, but had hardly been taught whav 
to do in the presence of royalty. On one 
occasion when I was to play the E Flat 
Liszt Concerto in a German residential 
town with the royal orchestra, the con- 
ductor—a very excellent leader—deemed 
it wise to tell me that the reigning prince 
occupied the royal box to the right of the 
stage, that his presence was an unusual 
honor, and that in expressing thanks for 
the applause it would be well to make my 
first obeisance in that direction. 

“The idea of meeting a reigning prince 
quite excited me. I played and greeted 
with pleasure the occupants of the royal 
box, in which there was a blonde man 
whom I at once took for the prince. As 
he applauded and applauded, I bowed 
over and over again, seeing all sorts of 
royal decorations dancing before me. As 
I entered the artist’s room, radiantly 
happy, the conductor shouted at me: 
“What have you done, unfortunate girl, 
why on earth did you not make your 
bows to the right, instead of paying all 
your attentions to the left, to the glove- 
maker, Mr. Mayer and his family?” 

Woe me! I had understood the con- 
ductor’s right. 





PROGRAM OF BARTLETT MUSIC 





American Composer at Piano in Strong 
Art Society Concert 


A concert of compositions of Homer N. 
Bartlett was given on February 17 by the 
International Art Society at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, with the composer at 
the piano. Miguel Castellanos, pianist, 
was heard to best advantage in the pre- 
lude to “The Approaching Storm,” and 
he played the “Japanese Romance” and 
“Japanese Reverie” with a _ clean-cut 
technic and artistic interpretation. Row- 
lee McElvery, baritone, was at his best 
in “To-day and To-morrow,” and his per- 
formance of “Tell Me Where Is Fancy 
Bred” was notable for its distinct enun- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Teledoux Lusk, soprano, who re- 
placed Mrs. Estelle Bloomfield Adler, 
acquitted herself admirably, singing with 
feeling and discretion a group of songs 
consisting of “Elaine,” “The Two Lov- 
ers” and “When Dorcas Passes By,” and 
as an encore added Mr. Bartlett’s “Rose- 
bud.” Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, 
was admirable in her playing of Mr. 
Bartlett’s “Perpetual Motion” and 
“Adagio.” Mr. Bartlett received a 
tribute both for the sustained interest of 
this program of his works and for his 
excellent work at the piano. 





WOOD PLAYS MAHLER 





“Song of the Earth” a Feature of 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Program 


LONDON, Feb. 5.—Sir Henry I. Wood 
conducted the sixth of the series of sym- 
phony concerts by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra on Saturday, before a well- 
filled house. The Brahms D Minor Con- 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra, Ham- 
ilton Harty’s Comedy Overture and the 
so-called Symphony by Gustav Mahler. 
“The Song of the Earth,” composed the 
program, and, save for the work of one 


of the soloists, the whole concert was 
most artistic. 

It is not necessary to be a staunch ad- 
mirer of Mahler to concede that some 
parts of his setting to the Chinese Poems 
are, to say the least, remarkably well- 
wrought orchestrally. Some of his ef- 
fects challenge criticism no doubt, for 
instance, the idea of bringing a mando- 
lin into a modern orchestral score. Of 
the vocal artists, Gervase Elwes is a 
consummate artist, and a deep scholar, 
who compensates for any purely vocal 
deficiency by his intellectual and artistic 
interpretations. He justly deserved the 
unstinted applause bestowed upon him. 
Of Sir Henry Wood’s taste in choosing 
his companion artist, Doris Woodall, 
contralto, there is cause to complain, for 
she fell far short of the standard of 
artistic merit possessed by Mr. Elwes. 

Mme. Elly Ney surprised all by her 
splendid interpretation of the colossal 
Brahms Concerto, her strong, virile 
reading of this giant of pianoforte com- 
positions being indeed admirable. The 
writer has no hesitation in asserting 
that only once has he heard this work 
nearly so well played, and that was by 
Carreno. To the insistent demands of 
the audience, Mme. Ney had to respond 
with an encore. E. S. 





BETTER ENSEMBLE WORK 
BY ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 





Popular Sunday Concert Played to Big 
Audience With Marked Life and 
Spirit—Violinist Klass Soloist 


St. PAu, Feb. 19.—The fifteenth pop- 
ular concert by the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter H. Rothwell, con- 
ductor, was played Sunday afternoon. 
George Klass, violinist, was the soloist. 
The advance of the season is bringing its 
reward in better orchestral ensemble, 
especially in numbers made familiar by 
repetition. This was made plain in 
Sunday’s program, played with greater 
ease and with more life and spirit than 
those preceding. The wisdom of the 
management in extending the educative 
influence of the orchestra was evident 
in the increased attendance drawn from 
the masses who, but for the liberal policy 
exercised, would fail to respond to the 
alluring qualities of a symphony pro- 
gram. 

Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” was 
the first number, after which the dance 


element predominated. Mozkowski’s 
Ballet Music, “Malguefa,” from the 


opera “Boabdil,”’ was followed by the 
Dance Intermezzo, op. 45, by Sibelius, 
the Waltz from Richard Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” op. 59, and two Inter- 
mezzi from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 

Mr. Klass, the orchestra’s second con- 
certmaster, played the Ballade and 
Polonaise, op. 38, by Vieuxtemps. This 
excellent violinist held taut the interest 
of the audience, affording pleasure of 
high order. In the E Flat Nocturne by 
Chopin, arranged for harp accompani- 
ment and played as an encore, Mr. Kiass 
and Miss Osgood appeared tempera- 
mentally ill-attuned, the number losing 
in effectiveness thereby. 

Blanche Lillian Kaplan appeared in 
piano recital at the Temple Wednesday 
evening. Miss Kaplan is the daughter 
of a rabbi of California who has given 
up his own position to accompany his 
very talented sixteen-year-old daughter 
in a cross-country concert tour, under- 
taken as a means of making provision 
for a period of study with Lhévinne in 
Berlin. The young pianist need offer no 
apology for her appearance. Her play- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
op. 53, was technically clean and the 
work intelligently conceived. Mentality, 
temperament and application spoke 
throughout the entire program. The 
program comprised, in addition to the 


Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue, op. 35, No. 1, E. Minor; Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith’; Tam- 
bourin, Rameau-Godowsky; Rhapsodies, 
op. 79, No. 2, G Minor, by Brahms; 
“Choeur des Dervishes Tourneurs,” 
Beethoven-Saint Saéns; Moszkowski’s 


Gondoliera; Liszt’s Valse Impromptu in 
A Flat and Chopin’s Scherzo, op. 54, 
No. 4. Thomas Whitney Surette spoke 
before the Schubert Club on “The Ger- 
man Romanticists” Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Surette entertained and instructed 
his audience by. his method of correlat- 
ing music with painting, sculpture and 
poetry as expressive of soul experience, 


dwelling particularly upon Schumann 
and Brahms as _ illustrative musical 
figures. F. L. C. B. 


Dr. Georg Henschel has brought out a 
new “Pater Noster” for three-part choir 
of women’s voices. 





The Weber’s 
International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 
spread is the popularity of the Weber, 
is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


paid to any piano. 


become so urgent that one of the largest 
and best equipped factories in all Europe 
has been erected near London for the 
manufacture of Weber pianos. 
proof:as to the prestige enjoyed by the 
Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


The Weber Piano Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 
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SALT LAKE RESPONDS 
TO KREISLER’S MAGIC 





Memorable Performance by Violinist— 
Oratorio Program by Ladies’ 
Literary Club 
SALT LAKE City, Feb. 17.—A large 
and enthusiastic audience greeted Fritz 


Kreisler last night in the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, where he appeared under 
the local management of Lucile May 


Francke and Herbert Salinger, who have 
already brought to Salt Lake this winter 
such splendid attractions as Schumann- 
Heink and Harold Bauer. The absolute 
ease, and unwaveringly beautiful tone 
with which the great artist performed 
the most difficult technical feats was a 
revelation to Salt Lake musicians, and 
the irresistible charm of the “eighteenth 
century miniatures,” the beautiful inter- 
pretation of Schumann, Mozart and 
Paganini, and the beauty of his own 


compositions will remain long in the 
memory of those who heard him. The 
accompaniments of Carl Lamson were 


everywhere sympathetic. 

The second number on the program 
was furnished by the Tabernacle Choir, 
under the leadership of Evan Stephens, 
accompanied on the great organ by Prof. 
J. J. McClellan, Tabernacle organist. 
This number, the final chorus from “The 
Death of Minnehaha,” by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, was splendidly performed, the 
singers rising to a real climax in the 
beautiful closing measures. 

During Mr. and Mrs. Kreisler’s brief 
visit here they were entertained by Mr. 
Salinger at the Utah Hotel, and later by 
Mrs. F. C. Schramm. 

The music section of the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club held a session of unusual in- 
terest this afternoon, when the oratorio 
formed the basis of the program. Mrs. 
William A. Wetzell gave a short lecture 
on the “Greater Oratorios,” illustrated 


by the following numbers: Haydn’s 
“Creation” Overture, by Mrs. J. Louis 
Strohauer ; Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 


“Lift Thine Eyes,” by the club chorus, 
and “But the Lord is Mindful of His 
Own,” by Edna Dwyer; Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” “Eye Hath Not Seen,” Mrs. H. 
E. Schraven; Handel’s “Messiah,” “Re- 
joice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion,” Mrs. 
C. C. Daily, and “He Was Despised,” 
Mrs. F. E. Sanders; Rossini’s “Stabat 


Mater,” Duet “Quis Est Homo,” Mrs. C. 
C. Daily and Mrs. H. E. Schraven; solo 
and double quartet, “Inflamatus et Ac- 
census” (“When Thou Comest’’), soloist, 
Mrs. J. W. Curtis; double quartet, Mrs. 
J. W. Alford, Mrs. E. L. Thompson, Ed- 
na Dwyer, Mrs. Thomas Wise, Sherman 
Abbot, David Smith, A. H. Peabody and 
Alex Eberhardt. The program closed 
with “Thou Shalt Love the Lord,” from 
Costa’s “Eli,” by the club chorus. The 
chorus work was under the able direc- 
tion of Mrs. William A. Wetzell, and the 
accompaniments were in the hands of 
Mrs. J. Louis Strohauer and Rowena 
Korns. 

A grand opera chorus of fifty voices 
is being organized by Charles Freder- 
ick Carlson, and held its first meeting 
last evening. Forty members’ were 
present and they exhibited hearty en- 
thusiasm in the plans of the director to 
form a chorus which will make it possi- 
ble to produce grand opera in Salt Lake 
City. E. M. C. 


William J. Falk Accompanist in Recital 
at Pittsburgh 


In the report of the Pittsburgh ap- 
pearance of Florence Hinkle and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, in MustcAL AMERICA of 
last week, the name of the accompanist 
was erroneously stated as William J. 
Folk of Chicago. It should have been 
William J. Falk of New York. Mr. 
Falk is not a professional accompanist 
as he is too much occupied as a teacher 
of voice and as a coach for song and op- 
eratic répertoire, besides filling two New 
York church positions. On certain occa- 
sions, however, he presides at the piano 
for a few artists. In addition to this 
Pittsburgh appearance Mr. Falk has this 
season played for Miss Hinkle, Lila 
Robeson of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Louis Kreidler of the Century 
Opera Company, at Corning, N. Y., and 
for Agnes Berry of the Chicago Opera 
yereny, at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 

Ork,. 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” will be sung at 
Staunton, Va., on Good Friday night, 
April 10. Frank Ormsby, tenor, and 
Frederic Martin, basso, have been en- 
gaged as soloists. 





A recent piano-recitalist in London was 
the Count Charles de Souza. 
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AMERICAN SONGS ON 
JULIA CULP’S LIST 


A Group by Carpenter in Program 
of Famous Liedersinger’s 
New York Recital 


A large and brilliant audience at- 
tended the recital of Julia Culp at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 24. Mme. Culp at- 
tracted an audience conspicuous for its 
interest in every detail of her perform- 
ance as well as for its size. 

Rarely has the great Dutch mezzo 
sung more beautifully than she did on 
this occasion. She was in voice from 


her opening Schubert song to her final 
encore and she demonstrated again her 
peculiar genius for making vital every 
phrase and every melodic inflection of 
the music she sings. Her list, beginning 
with Schubert’s Suleika I and Il, 
“Haidenroéslein,” “Der Schiffer” and 
“Der Musensohn,” was made notable by 
the inclusion for the first time by her 
of songs by an American musician. 
These were John Alden Carpenter’s “Go 
Lovely Rose,” “The Cock Shall Crow” 
and “When I Bring to You Colored 
Toys” and “The Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s music has harmonic 
interest at all times, though one could 
scarcely call him a melodist of distinc- 
tion. Yet he feels his texts strongly 
and finely, not without a subtle appre- 
ciation of inner meanings. Whereas the 
“Go, Lovely Rose” contains a string 
of measures written first by Puc- 
cini in “Madama Butterfly,” the last 
two of the four mentioned above (which 
are settings to poems from Rabin- 
dranath Tagore’s “Gitanjali”) are orig- 
inally conceived. Particularly well re- 
ceived was “When I Bring to You.” In 
these songs as in all the others the su- 
perb piano accompaniments of Coenraad 
V. Bos played a part. 

Mme. Culp’s other offerings were 
Marie Antoinette’s “Pauvre Jacques,” 
three Wekerlin chansons and a group of 
Wolf lieders. A. W. K. 








Mrs. King Clark Warmly Praised for 
Recital in Dresden 


DRESDEN, Feb. 10.—Mrs. King Clark’s 
recital proved to be a very agreeable 
surprise for the Dresden public and 
press. Naturally a great many of her 
hearers were disposed to be critical, but 
possibilities of anything but an approv- 
ing attitude were speedily disposed of. 
Whatever Mme. Clark sang was sung 
bel canto. Her mellow, sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano is well placed and nobly 
resonant in all registers, and her high 
tones are of beautiful quality. One took 
unexceptionable pleasure in the lovely 
timbre of her voice in her Italian and 
old English selections. In the German 
Lied a slight foreign accent was re- 
marked occasionally, though her voice 
was controlled with such taste that this 
slight discrepancy was gladly overlooked. 
The vocal purity of Mme. Clark’s art was 
raptly appreciated by the auditors, and 
she was the recipient of a genuine ova- 
tion at the close of the program. On 
her program were numbers by Paradies, 
Sinding, Strauss, Gretschaninoff, De- 
bussy and others. A. i. 





Pupils of Mme. Behr in Gilberté Songs 
at Pennsylvania School 


An attractive program was presented 
at the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa., on February 6 by Hallett Gilberte 
and several artist-pupils of Mme. Ella 
Backus-Behr, the prominent New York 
singing teacher. Several of Mr. Gil- 
berté’s songs were sung by Louise 
Crowell, Mrs. Beatrice Hollingsworth 
and H. B. Schuler, with the composer at 
the piano. Mr. Lowell’s singing of the 
favorite “Ah, Love But a Day” evoked 
much applause from the delighted audi- 
ence. The latter part of the program 
was given over to Liza Lehmann’s song 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” sung by 
the above-mentioned pupils of Mme. 
Behr and O. J. Ehrgott. Their artistic 
singing of this fine work made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. 





19-Year-Old Indian Girl Sings Songs of 
Her People 


The melodies of the American Indian, 
as recorded by several of our composers, 
have found a competent interpreter in 
Irene Eastman, “Taluta,” the daughter 
of Dr. Charles A. Eastman, “Ohiyesa,” 
of Amherst, Mass. Dr. Eastman is a 


Sioux Indian and university graduate 
known as physician, author and lecturer. 
Miss Eastman is only nineteen years old 
and is this season appearing, both with 
her father and alone, in a program of 
Indian song and story. Her teacher is 
Mme. Margarethe Von Mitzlaff of 
Springfield, Mass. 

This young girl sang Indian melodies 
before and after her father’s lecture on 
“The Real Indian” at the Hotel Plaza on 
February 17, under the auspices of the 
New York Indian Association and was 
well received. She gave Indian song re- 
citals the same week in Morristown, un- 
der the auspices of the local branch, in 
East Orange, for the Hampton Club, and 
in Elizabeth, N. J., for the Normal 
School. Her program includes melodies 
of the Omaha, Ojibway, Zuni and other 
tribes, as recorded and harmonized by 
Troyer, Cadman, Burton, Lieurance and 
Miss Curtis. 





SOUSA SALMAGUNDI GUEST 





Bandmaster First Musician 


Honored by Club 


The Salmagundi Club in a dinner 
given on March 1 departed from one of 
its steadfast customs by having for its 
guest of honor a man concerned with the 
musical rather than the painting world, 
John Philip Sousa. The weather did its 
best to keep people away, but a large 
crowd shook hands with the famous 
bandmaster and composer, and listened 
to a concert under his direction. 

Mr. Sousa made a few remarks after 
being welcomed by President Charles 
Vezin. Virginia Root, a soprano who 
has made three American tours and one 
trip around the world with the Sousa 
organization, sang. There were also vo- 
cal and instrumental offerings by Wil- 
liam Morse Rummel, violinist, Mrs. 
Rummel, Charles Frederick Naegele, Jr., 
pianist, J. Lowrie Dale, tenor, and Felix 
Lamond, organist of Trinity Church. 
The guests at Mr. Sousa’s table included 
the Salmagundi’s vice-president, Ballard 
Williams, Mrs. Barnes and her nephew, 
Samuel T. Shaw; Mrs. Sousa, Miss 
Sousa, Mrs. E. A. Root and H. T. Walt- 
chairman of the entertainment 


Noted 





man, 

committee. 

Three De Tréville Recitals in Coaor 
Cities 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 17.—Yvonne de 
Tréville sang to a large audience at 
Pasadena Monday night and had the 
same experience Tuesday night at the 
Auditorium, under the Behymer manage- 
ment. At Pasadena the Music and Art 
Association gave her costume recital, 
“Three Centuries of Prima Donnas,” a 
warm reception. On the Behymer Phil- 
harmonic course, in Los Angeles, Tues- 
day night she repeated the costume re- 
cital, but with a different set of program 
numbers, and repeated her success as 
well. The novelty of appealing to the eye 
as well as to the ear, by historic associa- 
tion, created considerably more interest 
than the ordinary recital a eI 


F. G. 





Marie Sundelius with People’s Orchestra 
in Boston 


BosToN, Feb. 21.—Marie Sundelius, 
soprano, was the soloist when the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra of the Boston Music 
School Settlement gave its second con- 
cert this season on Sunday afternoon in 
the Huntington Avenue Theater. Mme. 
Sundelius displayed her artistry in sev- 
eral songs, captivating the audience with 
her beautiful soprano voice and inter- 
pretations. In Jacques Hoffmann, of the 
Boston Symphony, this young orchestra 
has an able and efficient leader, and its 
playing under his baton was worthy of 
high praise. W. H. L. 





Adelaide Fischer Sings in Washington’s 
Birthday Celebration 


In the Washington’s Birthday celebra- 
tion at the Country Life Exposition Ade- 
laide Fischer, the talented young Ameri- 
can sporano, effectively gave a group of 
songs, comprising Liza Lehmann’s 
“Cuckoo,” Van Stutzman’s “Vainka’s 
Song,” and as an encore “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The audience was highly 
appreciative of Miss Fischer’s pure tone 
quality and excellent diction. 





To Erect Gilbert Statue on London Em- 
bankment 


LONDON, Feb. 28.—The memory of the 
late Sir W. S. Gilbert, who in collabora- 
tion with Sir Arthur Sullivan, wrote so 
many charming light operas, will be per- 
petuated by a statue on the side of the 
London Embankment, where there now 
stands a shaft erected to his co-worker. 
The work will be carried out by the Lon- 
don Council. 


GIVES NEW LIFE TO 
HACKNEYED MUSIC 


Stransky Plays Liszt and Rossini 
with Philharmonic—Ottilie 
Metzger Soloist 


In consequence of the _ atrocious 
weather last Sunday afternoon it was 
but natural that the audience that heard 
the New York Philharmonic concert was 
not one of the largest of the season. 
Yet those who succeeded in piloting 
themselves to Carnegie Hall were amply 
rewarded for the effort and signified 
their appreciation of the fact in very 
decided fashion. Notwithstanding the 
stress of atmospheric conditions Mr. 


Stransky’s men played like heroes. Fur- 
thermore, the eminent conductor pro- 
vided a pleasant program and there was 
a soloist of the first rank in the person 
of Ottilie Metzger, the contralto, who had 
accomplished notable things in her re- 
cital the preceding day. 

While there were no novelties nor any 
orchestral offerings of particular unex- 
ampled profundity, Mr. Stransky won 
the gratitude of his patrons by repeating 
his marvelous interpretations of Bizet’s 
“Arlésienne” Suite, Debussy’s “Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune” and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes.” For extra good measure there 
were also the “Carnival Romain” of 
Berlioz and the “William Tell” Overture. 

Possibly there be those who wonder 
at Mr. Stransky’s purpose in adorning 
his programs with things so desperately 
hackneyed as these Liszt and Rossini 
pieces. Let them hear these works under 
his direction and their doubts will be 
changed to amazement and admiration at 
the freshness and electrical vitality with 
which they are suddenly invested. Espe- 
cially is this so in the case of Liszt’s 
much handled symphonic poem, which 
for all the critical imprecations heaped 
upon it remains a true product of genius. 

All the other works were superbly 
played, but the Liszt and Bizet music 
furnished the consummation of the after- 
noon’s enjoyment. 

A splendid welcome was likewise ten- 
dered Mme. Metzger, whose singing of 





Verdi’s “Don fatale” aria and of a group 
of songs fully deserved such approba- 
tion. Splendid in luscious tonal effect 
the operatic air was further delivered 
with potent emotional impulse and large- 
ness of dramatic outline. The shorter 
numbers were Rubinstein’s “Klinge, mein 
Pandero,” Liszt’s “Drei Zigeuner,” ‘Ab- 
seits,” by one Franz Fleck, and Pfitz- 
ner’s “Sonst.” The first two are not 
representative of their composers’ best 
efforts in the song field. But they are 
vastly superior to the other two, which 
are musically supremely insignificant. 
To the delivery of all of them, however, 
the contralto brought her best qualities 
of lieder interpretation—her emotional 
assets, intellectual grasp, and thorough 
musical sense. Her piano accompani- 
ments in this group were played by 
Harold Osborne Smith in a manner un- 
surpassable. H. F. 





Violinist Bloch with Foster & David 


Alexander Bloch, the young American 
violinist, recently came under the man- 
agement of Foster & David, the New 
York managers, who will book his con- 
certs for him in future. Mr. Bloch has 
played numerous private musicales and 
recitals during the past month, in addi- 
tion to his recitals at Jordan Hall in 
Boston, and A®olian Hall, in New York, 
earlier in the year. On March 19 he will 
give a recital in Trenton, N. J. He is 
also devoting part of his time to teach- 
ing in New York. 





Pianist Landow in Boston Recital 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Max Landow gave 
a piano recital in Jordan Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 23. His pro- 
gram was as follows: Brahms’s Sonata 
in F Minor, op. 5; Schumann, “Davids- 
biindlertanze”’; Liszt, “Consolation,” “St. 
Francis’s Sermon to the Birds,” “Ricor- 
danza,” “Grosses Concert Solo.” Mr. 
Landow is an accomplished pianist of 
serious purpose. His playing was nota- 
ble for its poetic intelligence and 
thoughtful interpretation. W. Hz. L. 





Caruso Gives $1,000 to His Teacher 

FLORENCE, ITALY, Feb. 28.—Enrico 
Caruso has sent $1,000 to his old maes- 
tro, Lombardi, who is_ seriously ill. 
Gifts have also been received from Ric- 
cardo Martin, Scotti and other pupils of 
the noted teacher. 
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Local Teachers and Performers Establish a High Standard of Taste— 
Clubs Lead in Uplift 


POKANE, WasH., Feb. 26.—In the 
increasing musical activity of the 
United States Spokane is not one whit 
behind. Besides visiting artists there are 
a number of local musicians of ability, 
who help to stimulate interest in musical 
progress. Most of the resident musicians 
have studied under world-renowned mas- 
ters and have proved their claim to 
individual merit. They seek and main- 
tain a high standard of music in this 
city. 

The Musical Art Society is composed 
of some of the best artists of the town. 
At the head are Edgar C. Sherwood, 
pianist; George Buckley, violinist, and 
Luther B. Marchant, baritone. The so- 
ciety has, among other things, a monthly 
meeting, when a study program is given. 
At the last meeting Hugo Wolf, Mrs. 
J. Glen Harbison, Mrs. Dayton Stewart, 
Miss Serruys, Luther B. Marchant, Sam 
Lamberson and George Kirschner fur- 
nished the program. 

Another important musical force is the 
Women’s Club, which is affiliated with 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, and is doing splendid work in 
spreading a knowledge and love of music 
among its members and the general pub- 
lic. Every Thursday afternoon it has 
a study program of some composer, illus- 
trated by the principal musicians of 
Spokane. 

The Lorelei Club, a chorus of some 
forty-five women’s voices, recently gave 
a concert at the First Methodist Church. 
The members of this club represent the 
picked voices of Spokane, and Joseph D. 
Brodeur, the director, has been unusually 


successful in organizing and conducting 
them. The program was of high merit 
and included compositions of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky and Schu- 
bert. Especially praiseworthy were the 
purity of tone, the attack, the attention 
to forte and pianissimo passages, the 
coloring of the phrases and the enthusi- 
asm with which the singers followed 
the conductor’s baton. The vocal soloist 
was Luther Brusie Marchant, a young 
baritone of much promise. His best con- 
tribution was the “Pilgrim’s Song,” by 
Tschaikowsky. George Abeel Stout 
played two movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor. Edgar C. 
Sherwood was accompanist for Mr. Mar- 
chant. 

The recent recital by the Mendelssohn 
Club of forty-five male voices under the 
leadership of George Abeel Stout, who 
has replaced H. W. Newton, was very 
successful. The choruses came out with 
good effect, noticeably in the “Bugle 
Song” by Foote and the “Nun of Ni- 
deros” by Dudley Buck. Mrs. Alice An- 
drews Ham, contralto of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, won the honors of the 
evening by her fine singing of “Oh, Love 
Thy Help” from “Samson et Dalila.” 
She responded with several encores. 

There is plenty of material available 
here for the formation of a symphony 
orchestra and a mixed chorus. 

Josef Hofmann played to a crowded 
house on February 16. Seldom has an 
artist been listened to with closer or 
more appreciative attention. His re- 
cital was locally under the direction of 
Mrs. H. W. Allen. 





Indian Sonata Feature of Boston Mac- 
Dowell Club Program 


Boston, Feb. 26.—A feature of the 
MacDowell Club concert in Copley Hall 
on February 25 was a performance of 
Edith R. Noyes’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 70, “The Indian Princess, 
Atla.” The composer was at the piano, 
and Walther Habenicht, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was the violinist. 
The descriptive composition runs in a 
distinctly Indian vein and is worked out 
with remarkably appealing melody. The 
work as performed by these two artists 
made a strong appeal to the large audi- 
ence present. 

Others to appear on the program were 
Marguerite Harding, contralto; Rosetta 
Key, soprano; Mrs. Josephine Freeman 
Haley and Huyman Buitekan, pianists. 
There were three-part songs by a chorus 
of club members, under the direction of 
Malcolm Lang, and with violin obbliga- 
tos by Bertha Bigelow and Eleanor 
Whittemore. W. Hz. L. 





“Martha” Sung Capably by Conservatory 
Forces in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 25.—‘Martha” 
was given two exceptionally competent 
performances at the Pabst Theatre on 
Friday evening and Saturday afternoon 
by the vocal and instrumental forces of 
Marquette University Conservatory of 
Music. At both performances the audi- 
ences filled practically every seat in the 
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theatre. Although the greater part of 
the cast and orchestra were amateurs, 
the opera was given with a finish, spon- 
taneity and effectiveness that suggested 
the professional stage rather than a 
local performance. Under the stage di- 
rection of Louis La Valle and with the 
support of an orchestra under the baton 
of William H. Matchette, excellent en- 
semble and solo work were displayed. 
Mr. La Valle himself sang the part of 
Plunkett with his effective baritone. 
Mrs. Meno Stamm made good use of 
her sweet yet robust contralto as Nancy. 
Ole Holm as Lionel gave evidence 
of a rich tenor voice. Mrs. J. P. 
Taugher made the most of her vocal 
equipment in the title role. Walter 
Hofer was excellent as the sheriff and 
John Leicht, organist of Gesu Church, 
revealed ability as a comedian as well 
as vocal skill as Sir Tristan. The chorus, 
made up of sixty students of the con- 
servatory, was well trained and dis- 
played precision, freshness and large 
tonal volume. M. N. S. 





Keen Interest Shown by Rochester in 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


X0CHESTER, N. Y., March 2.—A highly 
appreciative, though not very large, 
audience welcomed Emil Oberhoffer and 
his Minneapolis orchestra at Convention 
Hall on February 25. The program of- 
fered has seldom been equalled here. 
in point of interest. Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor and Max Reger’s “Ballet 
Suite,” op. 130, the chief works, were 
given superb readings. The soloist was 
Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who made a most favor- 
able impression in “Depuis le jour,” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” The con- 
cert was under the local direction of 
James E. Furlong. _ a: ie 





Harold Baur As Oberhoffer Soloist in 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 26.—Harold 
Bauer, the famous pianist, appeared as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
in the south half of the Auditorium on 
Saturday night. A diversified and mod- 
ern program was most successfully pre- 
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during the visits here of: renowned sing- 
ers and instrumentalists. The special 
feature was Mr. Bauer, who played the 
Liszt Concerto in E-flat Major, and ex- 
hibited brilliant and intelligent qualities 
in his distinct style. His two additional 
numbers, the Liszt D-flat Etude and a 
Mendelssohn Scherzo were also given 
most enjoyable interpretations. 

With the opening chords of the “Car- 
neval Romaine” by Berlioz enthusiasm 
stirred the audience. The effect pro- 
duced as the movements of César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor were 
read by Mr. Oberhoffer was fascinating 
and overpowering. The Reger Ballet 
Suite, Wagner’s Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
and the equally effective and descriptive 
ride of the “Valkyries” received a mas- 
terful reading. M. N. S. 





Holiday Concert in Executive Mansion 
of Nebraska’s Capitol 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 24.—Aloys C. 
Kremer, pianist, and his pupil, Olive 
Johnston, together with Clara Ankeny, 
Hazel Williams, G. H. Lanphere and E. 
C. Boehmer, students of Dr. F. A. De- 
lano, furnished the Washington Birthday 
program at the Executive Mansion for 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion on the night of February 20. The 
mansion as well as the music room was 
beautifully decorated with flags and 
roses. After the program, which con- 
tained works of Chopin, Verdi, Rach- 
maninoff and Nevin, interpreted in an 
effective, artistic style, Governor and 
Mrs. Morehead tendered a formal recep- 
tion to the guests. 

Paderewski gave a recital on Febru- 
ary 17, playing a characteristic pro- 
gram. 





Lecture on Opera to Boston School 
Children 


Boston, Feb. 28.—The Boston Opera 
House was the scene of an unusually in- 
teresting event on Tuesday afternoon, 
February 24, when W. L. Hubbard de- 
livered a lecture on “Hansel and Gretel” 
before an audience made up of 2,700 
pupils of the graduating classes of the 
grammar and high schools of Boston’s 
seventy-two districts. The audience com- 
pletely filled the Opera auditorium. Mr. 
Hubbard’s fascinating talk was _illus- 
trated by Floyd M. Baxter at the piano, 
and arias and a duet were artistically 
sung by Mme. Jeska Swartz-Morse and 
Tea Choiseul. Credit for this idea of 
interesting young people in opera be- 
longs largely to Eben D. Jordan. 





Soprano and Harpist in New York Re- 
cital 


Martha Maynard, soprano, made her 
first appearance before a New York au- 
dience February 16, in a recital, with 
Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, in the 
Princess Theater. Miss Maynard and 
De Stefano were heard together in Men- 
delssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” 
Pierné’s “En Barque” and “Souvenez- 
vous, Vierge Marie,” by Massenet. Miss 
Maynard included in her numbers “Wald- 
fahrt” and “Die Lotosblume,” by Franz; 
two pieces by Strauss, and Handel’s 
“Chio Mai Vi Possa.” De _ Stefano 
played “La Danse des Sylphs,” by Gode- 
froid; a ballade by Hasselmans, and 
Schuecker’s “Fantasia Di Bravura.” 
Both were much applauded. This is De 
Stefano’s first American tour. 





Maxson Gives Creditable “All-American 
Program” in New York 


An “All American Program” was given 
interpretation by Frederick Maxson, 
organist of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, at the third free organ re- 
cital of the seventh series, given under 
the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists on February 17 in the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Nicholas, New York. 
The compositions showed that the Ameri- 
can school of music is one to arouse 
pride. Mr. Maxson played Concert 


from Sonata in C Minor, op. 10, Bald- 
win; Intermezzo, from Suite in G Minor, 
op. 29, Truette; “Paean” (Song of 
Triumph), Matthews; Allegretto, from 
Organ Sonata in E Flat, op. 65, Parker; 
Fantasie Symphonique in C, op. 28, Cole; 
“In the Moonlight,’ Kinder; Nocturne 
in F, op. 6, No. 1, Miller; and Grand 
Chorus in D, op. 9, Maxson. 





Paul Dufault Heads Concert Company in 
Australasian Tour 


Frederic Shipman, the American im- 
presario, who is now in Australia, an- 
nounces that owing to the big success 
achieved by Paul Dufault, the French- 
Canadian tenor, during his recent tour of 
Australasia with Mme. Nordica, he has 
engaged him for an extensive starring 
tour of that country at the head of his 
own company. 

Mr. Dufault was first heard in Aus- 
tralia with Mme. De Cisneros in 1912. 
So great a triumph did the tenor then 
achieve that Mr. Shipman advised Mme. 
Nordica to bring Mr. Dufault with her 
on her recent visit to Australia. The 
impression produced on _ Australian 
music-lovers was still further intensified, 
and to such an extent that contracts 
were signed between Mr. Shipman and 
Mr. Dufault for a comprehensive tour 
of Australia, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. This tour opened in Adelaide, 
Australia, on December 27. 





Schumann-Heink Gives Delight in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 27.—The 
activity of E. R. Parker, the local man- 
ager, has resulted in bringing many art- 
ists to this city. Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
the famous contralto, assisted by Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, and Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffman at the piano, furnished a well 
appreciated musical treat in the Hunt- 
ington Theater on February 20. The 
great singer completely won her au- 
dience, especially when in the latter 
part of the program she sang Nevin’s 
“Rosary,” Chadwick’s “Oh, Let Night 
Speak of Me” and Carrie Jacob Bond’s 
“His Lullaby.” Miss Fletcher was heard 
in compositions by Sarasate, Wilhelmj, 
Bach and Mozart. The concerts, which 
are called the “World Favorite Artists 
Series,” have the patronage of a large 
list of season subscribers. Local music 
lovers are looking forward with pleasure 
to the second concert of the season of 
the Choral Association under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Wiley. 
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DAMROSCH CONCERT 
SERIES CONCLUDED 


Frieda Hempel Soloist at Final 
Subscription Event— Schumann 
Nobly Performed 





Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan’s 
coloratura star, was the soloist at the 
final subscription concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor at Aolian Hall, New York, on 
March 1. Despite a blinding snow-storm 
an audience of fair size managed to 
make its way to the hall. 

Mr. Damrosch made an ideal program 
for the close of his series, the orchestral 
fare being Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and Jo- 
hann Strauss’s “Kaiser” Waltz. One of 
the joys of the concert-goer to-day is the 
performance of a Schumann symphony. 
How insignificant are the faults of the 
present work when contrasted with the 
nobility of the thematic materials, with 
the truly gigantic conception! It was 
finely played, and at the close Mr. Dam- 
rosch had the orchestra rise to share the 
applause with him. 

Miss Hempel achieved a distinct tri- 
umph. In the big aria from Mozart’s 
“Die Entfiihrung,” she sang a match- 
less high C at the end. In the “Qui le 
voce” aria from Bellini’s “I Puritani” 
the charming prima donna completely 
won her hearers. Her fioriture was well- 
nigh perfect, her command of every 
nuance, staccato, trill and the taxing 
scales, chromatic and otherwise, baffling 
in their almost uncanny finish. In addi- 
tion to which it may safely be recorded 
that there is no coloratura singer before 
the public to-day who can sing a finer 
and more warmly felt cantilena than did 
Mme. Hempel in the E Flat Major por- 
tion of the Bellini air. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted the hackneyed 
Liszt poem in an able manner. Its suave 
melodies and strongly climaxed ending 
again aroused much applause. But 
there was greater approval shown for 


the Strauss waltz, a magical essay in the 
form. A. W. K. 





Two Debuts at Members’ Musicale in 
Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 21.—Works 
of American composers exclusively made 
the program of the members’ musicale 
of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club given in the First Methodist 
Church on February 18, under the lead- 
ership of Bessie Harlow. The compos- 
ers interpreted were Mary Turner Sal- 
ter, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, MacDowell, 
Huss, Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Neid- 
linger and Hastings. Two young musi- 
cians made their débuts—Clara Mix, 
pianist, and Mrs. Dorothy Beach Silli- 
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oratorio whose voice is a true con- 
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“Her voice is noble in quality, 
her style and interpretations author- 
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man, soprano. Miss Mix’s technic was 
eloquent of careful and devoted study. 
Mrs. Silliman is the possessor of a so- 
prano voice of crystal clearness, which 
she controls most capably. All the mem- 
bers were well received by an apprecia- 
tive audience. A diversion in the pro- 
gram was a piano duet played by Miss 
Harlow and Miss Mix. The last num- 
ber was “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
written by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach for the 
Browning Society of Boston. The open- 
ing number were two songs effectively 
given by a double quartet of female 
voices. The others who contributed the 
enjoyable musicale, all favorites with 
the music club, were Mrs. Robert B. 
Hard, Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Douglas Martin, Mrs. William H. 
Comley, Jr., Mrs. Lucien Warner. 
W. E. C. 





Oscar Seagle’s Crowded Engagement- 
Book 


Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, 
has announced that he will make New 
York his headquarters until March 7. On 
February 20, he gave a musicale at the 
White House; on the 22nd, he sang a 
Brahms program with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; on the 23rd, a Bee- 
thoven program with the same orchestra 
in Brooklyn; repeated on the 25th, in 
New York; on the 26th, he gave a recital 
at Dobbs Ferry, and, on the 27th, one at 
Fall River; on the 28th, he gives a pri- 
vate musicale for Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Buckner at Riverdale. On March 3, Mr. 
Seagle sings for the Tuesday Musicale 
at Sherry’s, and in the evening gives a 
recital at Stamford, Conn. March 5 isa 
private date in New York; on March 9, 
he has a recital at Walton, N. Y., and, 
on March 10, a recital for the Colony 
and Twentieth Century Club at Buffalo; 
March 12, a recital at Montreal for the 
Morning Musical; March 14 and 21, Chi- 
cago, and 16th, Jacksonville, followed by 
engagements at Chattanooga, Macon, 
Ga.; Montgomery and Auburn, Ala., and 
a number of Texas cities. 





Unprecedented Crowds at Symphony 
Concerts in Syracuse 


SyRAcuSE, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Something 
unprecedented happened here this season 
when two orchestral concerts within a 
few weeks drew crowded houses. The 
Boston Symphony played several weeks 
ago to a large audience and last week 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Stransky, soloist 
Mischa Elman, played to a capacity 
house. The concert was under the au- 
spices of the Morning Musicals and was 
a success in every way. 

The Salon Musical Club gave an in- 
teresting program to-day at Mrs. Han- 
cocks. Prof. Iliff Garrison, pianist; 
Reginald Billin, baritone; Harry Nise- 
hoon, tenor, and Harry L. Vibbard ac- 
companist, made this musicale one of the 
most enjoyable of the selon . « 


Russian Choir at White House 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—The 
choir of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
of St. Nicholas Church, New York, gave 
a program for the President and Mrs. 
Wilson in the East Room of the White 
House this afternoon. The works inter- 
preted were vesper hymns, anthems and 
canticles by Russian composers, breath- 
ing the Lenten spirit. An ancient Rus- 
sian chant, “Many Years,” following the 
chanting of the Creed, concluded the pro- 
gram. In addition to the White House 
family there were present Vice President 
and Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall, the Cab- 
inet ministers and their families, the 
Ambassador of Russia and Mme. Bakh- 
metéff and the members of the Russian 
Embassy staff. 


Oberlin Hears Bauer’s Contribution to 
“Dance Renaissance” 


OBERLIN, O., Feb. 28.—The third art- 
ist recital of the course for the Winter 
Term of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music was given last Tuesday evening 
by Harold Bauer, pianist. This recital 
had Mr. Bauer’s unique program of 
dance music. This highly original pro- 
gram may be considered Mr. Bauer’s 
contribution to the present dance renais- 
sance. 


Mme. Szumowska in Recital Talk Be- 
fore Simmons College Club, Boston 





Boston, Feb. 28.—Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, the Polish pianist, gave an- 
other of her fascinating and instructive 
“recital-talks” last evening at the Sim- 
mons Club of Simmons College, Boston. 
Her program was made entirely from 
the works of Chopin. Mme. Szumowska 
was received with hearty enthusiasm. 


W. H. L. 





Critical Record 
of New Triumphs 


Scored by 


MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Houston Daily Post, Feb. 14, 1914.— 
“Of the part of La Gioconda, taken by 
Marie Rappold, a whole article could 
be written alone. It is, of course, im- 
possible to mention all, but possibly 
her solo in the prison scene of the last 
act was the most significant of all. 
There was a dramatic intensity, a pas- 
sionate abandon and a beauty of tone 
that made this scene one of the best. 
What a beautiful voice she has, this 
Marie Rappold! If I am any prophet, 
she is to be one of our greatest 
dramatic sopranos.’’ 


Empire, Toronto.—‘Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold, who was heard here last week in 
concert, made a magnificent impression 
in the title r6le. The beauty of her 
voice, the brilliance of her high notes, 
with their wonderfully pure and. _ bell- 
like quality, and her dramatic feeling 
combined to make her performance a 
superb one. In the ‘Suicidio’ aria her 
singing rose to splendid heights.’’ 


Victoria Daily Times, Nov. 6, 1913.— 
“Mime. Marie Rappold, who sang at 
the Victoria Theater under the au- 
spices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, has 
been endowed by nature with the rare 
gift of a beautiful voice and a fine 
intelligence and understanding of its 
use. The program which she gave last 
evening gave the soprano an oppor- 
tunity to display her vocal versatility 
including, as it did, Italian, French, 
German and English songs by such 
characteristic composers as Puccini, 
Bachelet, Schubert, Schumann, Strauss 
and Rubinstein and Graham Peel.” 


The Houston’ Chronicle. — ‘‘Mar'e 
Rappold sang ‘Gioconda’ exquisitely 

















and with a becoming tenderness as 
well as with plenty of dramatic fervor. 
The several arias allotted to Gioconda 
fitted her vocal demands perfectly, 
while her appearance left nothing to 
be desired.’’ 


Dallas Daily Times Herald.—‘‘One 
voice last night is entitled to particu- 
lar praise—that of Marie Rappold— 
such sweetness of tone, such clarity— 
such bell-like resonance, and flageolet 
flexibility has rarely been heard. It 
was a voice of refreshing sweetness 
and it would be a delight to hear her 
in a real opera.’’ 


Dallas Morning News.—‘‘The_§ so- 
prano réle was that assigned to Marie 
Rappold, and her voice gratified every 
expectation of those who had read or 
been told of her merit. It was her first 
appearance in this section, but she 
won title to many additional welcomes 
in these latitudes. Hers seemed a 
perfectly toned lyric soprano.”’ 
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Musical “Atmosphere” in American 


Cities 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA. 

I cannot refrain from expressing to 
you my deep pleasure and interest in 
the Washington address of Mr. Freund, 
for he voiced my sentiments exactly. A 
few remarks may not be amiss to add 
on this subject. 

When one doubts the honestly ex- 
pressed truth regarding the great musi- 
cal advantages in this country, let him 
think of New York alone. In what 
other city in the world will you find a 
Walter Damrosch, a Frank Damrosch, 
a Toscanini, an Alfred Hertz, a Stran- 
sky, an Altschuler, and many others, 
grouped in one American center. Bos- 
ton certainly has one of the finest or- 
chestras in the world, as well as many 
musical advantages. Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia can hold their own as re- 
gards opportunities for the best in mu- 
sic; and so I could write pages on the 
subject of musical culture to be found 
in this much abused country. — 

When one can find the very best in 
the world at home why roam to find 
music in Europe. If the student would 
be content to live in New York, or other 
cities, as he does in Berlin, Paris, Munich 
or Vienna, he could easily find all the 
“atmosphere” he desires, and not suffer 
from seasickness to get it either. The 
good American dollars would not be 
spent in crossing and recrossing the 
ocean. Many times the student returns 
after many months abroad to undo much 
he has done in Europe. He returns to 
“coach” with an American instructor. 
This certainly has its amusing as well 
as its pathetic side. If I wished to men- 
tion names I could tell of many singers 
before the public to-day who have been 
obliged to do this very thing. 

“To stay at home is best.” I have 
found this old saying so true. Every 
lesson in music that I have ever had has 
been taken in America—my own coun- 
try—and I am proud of this fact. This 
makes me think of the little story of the 
children who went strawberrying. Only 
the one who remained in the same field 
filled her bucket. The others wandered 
away and gained little. 

The great trouble is that the Ameri- 
can student is apt to lack stability, con- 
centration, patience, courage to study 
long enough with the teacher, daily ex- 
ercise, etc. Five years is not too long 
for vocal study before one is fitted to 
appear in public. There are as fine con- 
servatories and teachers in this countrv 
as can be found in the world to-day, and 
I most heartily endorse Mr. John C. 
Freund in his earnest plea for musical 
independence in America. If such ar- 
tists as Florence Hinkle, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Margaret Keyes, Rappold, Olive 
Kline, and scores of others cannot con- 
vince American girls of the opportuni- 
ties for study and training in their own 
country, there is nothing further to be 
said. Sincerely, Mrs. A. M. BLAIR. 
(Musical Director, The Rubinstein Club, 

Monday Morning Club, Y. W. C. A. 


Chorus, etc.) 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1914. 





Splendid Musical Work of C. J. Burrow 
in British India 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

My MusIcAL AMERICAS have been my 
greatest pleasure all through my long so- 
journ in the Far East and I am especially 
glad to know that our artists are at last 
to come into their own. 

In my short stay in Naples I have 
heard of enough unfortunate happen- 
ings to make me very glad that some- 
thing is being done to show our students 
and their parents that young people 
need the protection of their own people 
and country. While in Kashmir, India, 
last summer, I met a very interesting 
man in Mr. C. J. Burrow, Director of 
Music, of Jammu and Kashmir State. 
Mr. Burrow is a Canadian by birth, and 
has been Director of Music of Kashmir 
for twenty-seven years. He has a most 
excellent band, in fact the finest in Brit- 
ish India. The bandmen are all natives 
and previous to Mr. Burrow’s training 
knew nothing of western or eastern mu- 
sic for that matter. 

There has been a splendid offer made 
for Mr. Burrow to take the band to 
London and the Continent, but as the 
Maharaja of Kashmir is not generous 
with his band they will not go. 

Mr. Burrow is collecting the native 
Kashmir airs sung by the boatmen and 
workers in the fields. They are very 
interesting airs especially the songs of 
the boatmen. The following paragraphs 


taken from an official circular show 
what Mr. Burrow is now doing: 

At the Delhi Durbar of 1902 it was 
noticeable that the Ruling Chiefs of In- 
dia were received, so far as Musical 
Honors were concerned, with a “General 
Salute”; but in 1912 the Government of 
India called for copies of the airs adopt- 
ed by native states for salutes on cere- 
monial occasions, and these airs were 
played by British bands at the recep- 
tion of their respective chiefs during the 
Imperial Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
Those chiefs who had adopted no cere- 
monial air or anthem were received with 
a “General Salute.” 

It having been ruled that Indian chiefs 
should be received with their own Na- 
tional Anthem, if possible, it occurred 
to the undersigned to collect and publish 
the National Airs of the several ruling 
chiefs of India. The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India, who 
kindly permitted Mr. Burrow to address 
the States direct on the matter [vide 
Resident in Kashmir Letter No. 554 G. 
of 27th July 1909]. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh 
G. C. I. E., G. C. S. I. Inder, Mahinder, 
Sipar-i-salta-nat, Bharat Darma Mar- 
tanda, Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir 
has now graciously consented to have 
his name associated with the scheme as 
Patron, [vide Chief Minister’s Letter No. 
10,821 of 7th April 1913] and has had 
his own National Air composed. This 
was played at the reception of His High- 
ness by the British Guards of Honour 
at Delhi. : 

Mr. C. J. Burrow is now prepared to 
arrange for the early publication of 
“Indian National Anthems,” and will be 
glad to enter into correspondence with 
those Indian States who desire to have 
their National Air incorporated in the 
work. 

The work will be published in sets of 
books for full Military Bands, in a form 
that will be found convenient for bands 
accompanying Guards of Honour, and it 
will thus be possible for every Indian 
Chief to have the pleasure of being re- 
ceived with his own National Air which 
is of just as much importance as the 
Artillery salute accorded to him. 

Pardon this long letter, but as you give 
music notes from all over the world and 
seem to be so interested in keeping in 
touch with everything musical, thought 
you should know of this man who has 
given almost his best years to training 
up a splendid band for the education and 
entertainment of a very interesting peo- 
ple. 

Thanking you for your patience and 
your splendid magazine, I am, 

ELIZABETH WINTHROP EDGAR. 

Naples, Italy, Feb. 2, 1914. 





Minnie Tracey Urges More Discrimina- 
tion in Rush for European Study 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The question of America for American 
artists is a marvelous one, and every 
American singer, man or woman, should 
be grateful to Mr. Freund, clever and 
large minded, for having so courage- 
ously stirred up and awakened interest 
in this momentous matter. 

I have already expressed myself upon 
different questions, at different times, in 
the pages of MUSICAL AMERICA, such as 
my articles on Sibelius and Scandina- 
vian music, and my impressions of the 
beloved Maitre Massenet, at the time of 
his untimely death, just at the time when 
America was awakening to the exquisite, 
poetical, and sensuous charm of his mu- 
sic, so long blackballed and misunder- 
stood in New York. 

Mr. Hammerstein must be given the 
crown as a pioneer in French musical 
art; his interest and faith in this new 
music, and beautiful “ensemble” per- 
formances made French music known 
first to the great American public, who 
now often clamor for its hearing, and 
even the most powerful of New York’s 
musical critics last winter regretted its 
general absence from the Metropolitan 
répertoire. This apparent digression 
from the subject of “America for Ameri- 
cans” is related to the question thus: 
That it goes to prove that when a fine 
thing is presented to the great thirsting, 
musical seeking American public, its 
clever discrimination proclaims it “beau- 
tiful.”” Now, after the birth of French 
art in America, following Italian and 
German art, let us have American art, 
and the day for that is approaching 
fast! 

Let the American student learn to be 
thorough in his studies, learn not only 
the arias and love duos of his roles, but 
every note of every ensemble, finishing 
one réle completely before beginning an- 


other. Let him study with method be- 
fore dabbling in business, and study 
sight-reading (a point of greatest im- 
portance—each student in every foreign 
musical conservatory must be efficient in 
this before even being accepted as a pu- 
pil). Let him learn languages with 
good teachers, to be found in America 
as elsewhere—understanding that suc- 
cess in a career does not mean flattery 
from teachers interested to keep him 
studying for years for their own pockets. 

Not only singers, but instrumentalists 
have learned more about real music and 
legato in singing from such men as Har- 
old Bauer and my friends, the great vio- 
linists, Georges Enesco and Jacques Thi- 
baud, than from many singers, and I 
never miss a great orchestral or instru- 
mental concert, wherever I may see one 
advertised. Let girls realize that to be 
a singer mind counts as much as voice. 
Awaken these thoughts, and the result 
will be great in America, as it is in Eu- 
rope. Girls should come abroad protect- 
ed and with sufficient money to carry 
them though their studies, not only of 
voice, but of music and diction, and 
should remember that success spells hard 
work, application, intelligence—not rush- 
ing to the teacher who asks the biggest 
price and showers down the most ful- 
some praise. 

I have lived in Paris since I was six- 
teen, and studied here the famous old 
Italian method, with the French diction 
and “finesse.” I say that an American 
woman’s standing in the career depends 
upon herself; also that Americans with 
no voices and less talent, are spoiling it 
for their gifted and hard-working sis- 
ters by “buying” débuts, directors, pro- 
tectors, everything. Money is a great 
power—that I know all too well—but in 
some cases a great curse also! 

To come abroad under the proper con- 
ditions and protection can be but bene- 
ficial, as from the old Europe we must 
still draw our artistic inspirations, but 
drawing them to our shores let us keep 
them and encourage the youth of Amer- 
ica to see, learn and profit by them and 
thus evolve the school of a new, enthusi- 
astic, comprehensive and deeply artistic 
America, with a musical center in each 
great city of each State. Such is the 
hope and heartfelt wish of a true Ameri- 
can women and singer. 

MINNIE 

Paris, February 14, 1914. 





TRACEY. 


Texas Teachers Endorse Campaign 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


At the regular meeting of the Dallas 
Music Teachers’ Association, composed 
of the prominent teachers of this city, 
your stand was heartily endorsed, and it 
was unanimously decided not only to re- 
quest, but to urge you to visit us at a 
very early date, and lecture along the 
line you have in other States. 

We desire to express our sympathy and 
appreciation of your work, and feel you 
can do a vast amount of good for this 
State by coming. EARL D. BEHRENDS, 

Secretary. 


Dallas, February 20, 1914. 


The Time Ripe 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I rejoice to know that you are stand- 
ing up for the musical independence of 
America, for it is a cause which I have 
always thought needed a strong cham- 
pion. The time is indeed ripe for us to 
learn musical self-confidence, and the 
way to learn it is surely to study in 
America. 

It is not the reputation of the teacher 
that makes a genius, it is “the fire with- 
in.” 

With all good wishes for your paper 
and the cause which it upholds, very sin- 
cerely, GEORGE P. FRICK. 

Chester, Pa., February 25, 1914. 


Self-Sacrifice for Truth 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Our local paper made a digest of your 
propaganda last Sunday. I sincerely ap- 
preciate your efforts and wish the best of 
success to you and the cause. The self- 
sacrifice required to promote honor and 
truth is certainly to be highly com- 
mended. Sincerely yours, 

C. O. BLAKESLEE, 
(Royal College of Porpora.) 
Spokane, Wash., Feb. 11, 1914. 


American Girls Too Likely to Flirt 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

To the discussion of the American girl 
students’ “moral troubles” 
the columns of your paper, it ought to 


in Europe in - 


be added that hardly in any country in 
the civilized world are the young women 
so apt to and ready to flirt as in the 
United States, and so seldom restrained 
from it by their own parents. The girls 
themselves enter into such flirtation as a 
kind of sport without any meaning. 
European men, alas (!) not always 
used to such an active and open (and in 
the same time so innocently meant) flir- 
tation from the girl’s side—and them- 
selves often misunderstanding her—nat- 
urally respond to it, but with other in- 
tentions, thus bringing the girls or them- 
selves or both into many troubles. Very 
truly yours, P. RICHARDS. 
Via Alberto da Guissano 20, Milano, 
26 Jan. 1914. 


Shortcomings of American Song Com- 
posers 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


In the course of an interview with 
your representative, which appeared in 
MusICcCAL AMERICA two or three weeks 
ago, I made some comments adverse to 
the work of many of our native song 
writers. These remarks have evoked ex- 
pressions of sympathy with my point of 
view, intermingled with disagreements. 
Whether my criticisms are well-founded 
or not, the subject itself is so important 
that I venture to state somewhat more 
fully and clearly, though necessarily not 
at length, what I feel, in the hope that 
others may be led thereby to continue the 
discussion. 

My experience as a student of singing 
and a public singer has convinced me 
that: 

1. Most American song writers choose 
their texts injudiciously. They are too 
apt to select verses of a pleasing char- 
acter, simply constructed and not with- 
out charm, but coming to no striking 
point or head. A poem, to be effective 
when set to music, must be fairly ob- 
vious in its meaning and lead up to a 
definite climax. Schubert could write 
beautiful music for the meanest verses, 
but there is only one Schubert, and a 
weak text usually means a weak song. 

2. Most American song writers fail to 
grasp the prime importance of melody. 
The best of harmony, Strauss and De- 
bussy to the contrary notwithstanding, 
will seldom compensate for the absence 
of melody—at best it merely produces 
songs possessing, as Mr. Safford, of St. 
George’s, puts it, “atmosphere, but no 
air.” 

3. Most song writers are insufficiently 
acquainted with the different qualities 
and capacities of the human voice. They 
do not, for instance, realize that a song 
that lies well for a baritone voice will 
often and for good reason be ineffective 
in the feminine middle voice. They 
should know voices first as thoroughly 
as the writer for orchestra knows the 
range and timbre of his instruments. 

4. Most American song writers do not 
grasp the phonetic richness of our lan- 
guage. Vowels and consonants are to 
the poet what the colors on the palette 
are to the painter, and the song writer 
should be able to illuminate the inten- 
tion of the poet in the matter of sound 
as well as meaning. 

5. Most American song writers are not 
sufficiently familiar with the songs of 
the great Germans. Just as a student 
of painting needs to familiarize himself 
with the methods and technic of Rem- 
brandt, Titian and Velazquez, so ought 
the song writer to know the methods and 
technic of Schubert, Franz and Brahms 
—and know them as intimately as Wag- 
ner knew the symphonies of Beethoven. 

6. Most American song writers are 
afraid to be natural. They too often try 
to write as if they were Frenchmen or 
Germans, or even Orientals. Until we 
Americans learn to express ourselves 
frankly as Americans, music written by 
Americans will be of no permanent 
value. Musically we of to-day are an- 
cestors, not descendants; if we are to 
originate a sturdy and enduring race, 
we must set up and fight for standards 
of our own. 

But I must stop. Each text tempts 
me to preach a long sermon on it and 
suggests other texts equally tempting to 
the preacher. It is heartening to know 
that there are a number of American 
song writers working with the loftiest 
standards and to good purpose. Truly 
yours, FRANCIS ROGERS. 

563 Park avenue, New York, Feb. 25, 

1914. 


“A Noble Work”—Beddoe 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund is doing a noble work, and 
I wish him God speed. Sincerely, 
D. BEDDOE. 
414 West. 121st street, New York, 
February 17, 1914. 
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RECITAL DEBUT FOR OTTILIE METZGER 





German Contralto Received with 
Marked Favor by New 
York Audience 


T was to an audience of considerable 
numbers that Ottilie Metzger, the 
German contralto, sang her first New 
York recital at AZolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, February 28. 

Mme. Metzger, who as leading con- 
tralto of the opera at Hamburg, has 
achieved a noteworthy reputation abroad, 
had been heard in New York when she 
appeared as soloist at a pair of Phil- 
harmonic concerts last Winter. As a 
recitalist she made her début here last 
week and showed her musical taste in 
the program she presented. 


1. Schubert, “Der Zwerg’; “Fahrt zum 
Hades”; Weber, Volkslied; Schumann, “Die 
Kartenlegerin”; Liszt, “Die Drei Zigeuner.” 
2. Holmes, “L’Heure du pourpre’’; MacFad- 


yen, “Inter Nos” ; Howard C. Gilmour, ““Hame 
to the Hielands”’; Salter, “Cry of Rachel.’ 
3. Wolf, “Auf einer Wanderung,” “Der 
Freund,” “Der Tambour’’; Strauss, “Traum 
durch die Dimmerung.” 4. Mahler, “Nicht 
wiedersehen,”’ “Um Mitternacht,’’ “Ich hab 


ein Gliihend Messer’’; Wolf, ‘““Heimweh.”’ 


First let it be recorded that Mme. 
Metzger is a real contralto, the pos- 
sessor of an organ which in its low reg- 
ister is one of the most beautiful to be 
heard to-day. She demonstrated that 
low F had no terrors for her early in 


LUCY GATES 


Colorature Prima Donna 
of the Cassel Stadttheater 
who has met with splendid 
success as ‘‘MANON” 











PRESS COMMENTS-—- 


“Miss Gates gave an eminent perform- 
ance of the title role—a performance in 
which her wonderful vocal art could be ap- 
preciated in all its splendor. Excepting in 
the dialogue—in which her foreign accent 


was more or less of a _ stumbling-block— 
her impersonation was one of full maturity 
and nobility.”,—Cassel Tageblatt and Anzei- 


ger. 

“The luscious lyrical character of her 
voice, its facile upper register and clear, 
graceful tonal delivery, render her pe- 
culiarly adapted to this role. Both in con- 
ception and impersonation Miss Gates char- 
acterized most effectively this young Parisi- 


enne with a longing for love and fortune, 
and also struck the right note after the ca- 
tastrophe and in the death scene, both in 


acting and in expression. 

Her voice is technically well-schooled, its 
upper register especially beautiful, and her 
performance in the duo with Grieux in the 
narration of the dream, the thrilling scene 
in the seminary and the closing scene was 
magnificent and touching.’’—Casseler Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 

“Miss Gates’ performance of ‘Manon’ 
was splendid in style and her conception 
decidedly out of the common. Her colora- 
ture is positively created for this part.”— 
Casseler Neueste Nachrichten. 

“Miss Gates’ impersonation of the title 
role (Manon) was faultless in its deline- 
ations, both as regarding stage presence, 
acting and singing. The budding first love, 
her dreams of future pomp, the return and 
the death scene, were portrayed in a gra- 
phic manner, and her supple, clear voice 
a willing medium of emotional utterance.” 


—Hessische Post. 
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the program, and continually exhibited 
those tones which are among the rarest 
in present-da vocal equipment. It 
seems a pity that Schubert’s impressive 
“Der Zwerg” and the equally fine “Fahrt 
zum Hades” were placed together on the 
list for they were not in this way to be 
heard at their best. 

Yet Mme. Metzger handled the first 
part of her list very successfully and, 
despite the fact that not even a ray of 
repressed sunshine was allowed to creep 
in until the fourth song—the first three 
being somber matters in minor mood 
and keys—she held her listeners and was 
applauded after every one of them. 
Needless to say, her singing of Schubert 
was exemplary. 

In her three songs by Americans Mme. 
Metzger scored heavily and received a 
little ovation after the “Cry of Rachel,” 
her delivery of which was tense and 
moving. Her English was, barring an 
occasional Teutonism, excellent. But 
above this the singer deserves approval 
for her desire to sing in our language 
and to help our creative musicians. 

If a preference is to be made it is for 
the fine Hugo Wolf singing Mme. Metz- 
ger gave us. Her “Der Freund” won a 
repetition and “Der Tambour,” sung 
with complete understanding, gave the 
highest pleasure. 

Interpretative ability this singer has 
in a degree which is almost unheard of 
in an operatic artist. She knows the 
frame that is set around lieder singing 
and she keeps her portrayals within it. 
There is no theatrical effect in her way 
of interpreting even highly keyed con- 
ceptions; her work is always in keeping 
with the concert platform. With this 
in her favor Mme. Metzger has the first 
obstacle in an opera-singer’s path out of 
her way. It would be untrue to say that 
her production rivals or even approxi- 
mates her gift for interpreting, though 
she managed throughout the greater 
part of the program to control her voice 
admirably. The Mahler songs, like most 
of the late conductor’s productions, 
proved to be uninspired pieces written 
with unquestionable mastery. They are 
vocally ineffective. 

The singer was recalled to the plat- 
form numerous times and added extras 
at the close. Coenraad v. Bos was her 
accompanist and played superbly. 

A is 


_ 





Comments of other New York critics: 


She is a contralto of deep range, whose 
voice also extends upward with power and 
quality; a voice of unusual richness, a true 
contralto.—Mr. Aldrich in The Times. 

Mme. Metzger’s voice must be termed a 
phenomenal organ, and her tone production 
is almost ideal. Her breath control and the 
resonance of her tones are astonishing. Her 
singing is a performance on a perfect instru- 
ment.—Mr. Halperson in the Staats Zeitung. 


Her interpretations were all strongly dra- 
matic in style. She knows well how to fill 
the utterance with emotion and to impart 
vitality to her delivery by artistic disposition 
of emphasis and tone. Insight, understand- 
ing and feeling marked her singing.—Mr. 
Henderson in The Sun, 











Chicago Orchestra in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, MICH., Feb. 17.—Two 
concerts, under the management of J. 
W. Beath, were given at the High 
School Auditorium Monday afternoon 
and evening by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Each hearing of this splen- 
did body of men, under the direction of 
Frederick Stock, increases admiration 
for it. The soloist, Enrico Tramonte, 
harpist, seemed to give his instrument 
a newer and fuller color and meaning. 





Resident Pianist Shares Honors With 
Kneisels In Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 26.—Lovers of 
chamber music made up a fair sized 
audience at the Pabst Theatre on Fel 
ruary 22 to enjoy a rare treat of Mo- 
zart, Chadwick, Beethoven and Brahms 
as played by the Kneisel Quartet, which 
was assisted ably by Hans Bruening, the 
Milwaukee pianist, in the Brahms Quar- 
tet in A Major. The program contained 
the Mozart Quartet in F Major, Chad- 
wick’s in D Minor, one in C Major by 
Beethoven and a ’cello solo, Bruch’s 
“Ave Maria.” The Kneisels’ high stand- 
ard of ensemble playing was again in 
evidence and local music lovers heard in- 
spiring and exquisite interpretations of 
these works. Mr. Bruening was heartily 
congratulated for his work, among 
others by Harold Bauer, the distin- 
guished pianist. who occupied a box. The 
enthusiastic tribute paid Willem Willeke 


after the beautiful ’cello solo, “Ave 
Maria,” was rewarded by the addition 
of Casella’s Chaconne “Neapolitaine” and 
further the “Nina” of Pergolesi. The 
concert was one of the series of high 
class musical offerings given under the 
direction of Clara Bowen a . 





MEADER SINGS FOR KAISER 





American Tenor Honored and Makes 
Success in Haydn’s “The Creation” 


BERLIN, Feb. 28.—George Meader, the 
American tenor who has been singing 
for several years at the Royal Opera, 
Stuttgart, received signal distinction on 
Ash Wednesday when he was summoned 
by telegraph to Berlin to replace Walter 
Kirchoff at the command performance of 
Haydn’s “The Creation” at the Royal 
High School of Music. The oratorio was 
given under the direction of Siegfried 
Ochs, who insisted on giving Meader 
preference over any other available tenor 
in Germany. Mr. Meader sang to a 
packed house, and the Kaiser and Kai- 
serin, who occupied the Imperial box, 
led the applause. 

The “Creation” has a high place in 
the affections of the Kaiser. After the 
performance he declared he had never 
heard it better sung. Some months ago, 
speaking of Haydn, the Kaiser said: 
“We must look out that the English, 
who like to claim him for their own, do 
not take Haydn entirely away from us. 
His works should be heard more fre- 
quently in Germany.” 

The soloists, Meader, Johannes Mes- 
schaert, bassos, and Frau Bosetti, the 
prima donna soprano of the Royal Opera, 
Munich, as well as Director Ochs, re- 
cieved ovations. 





FLESCH HAS 4,000 HEARERS 


His Poise and Musicianship Appeal to 
Ann Arbor Throng 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 20.—One of 
the most successful concerts of the year 
was given in Hill Auditorium recently 
by Carl Flesch, the distinguished Hun- 
garian violinist, before more than 4,000 
hearers. 

Mr. Flesch’s concise and business-like 
manner of procedure appealed at once 
to his listeners. The fact that he is 
practically devoid of mannerisms and is 
interested, apparently, only in_ pro- 
ducing the greatest music, rather than 
in showing off what can be done with 
the violin, met with great favor. Poise 
and simplicity and a directness of ap- 
peal with the perfect mastery of every 
technical detail stamped his work as re- 
markable. The climax of the program 
was reached in the final number, the 
Paganini Concerto in D major, with 
cadenza by the _ performer. Homer 
Samuels, who accompanied Mr. Flesch, 
added much to the pleasure of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. C. A. S. 








New York Concert Trio in Brooklyn 


The New York Concert Trio, composed 
of Beatrice Bowman, soprano; Ashley 
Ropps, baritone, and Irwin Hassell, pian- 
ist, gave a concert at the Brooklyn 
Women’s Club, No. 114 Pierrepont street, 
Brooklyn, on February 20 which attracted 
much favorable attention. Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist, recently from the 
Royal Conservatory, Naples, assisted in 
the program and piano accompanists 
were Timothy Knight and Max Liebling. 
Miss Bowman sang “Caro Nome,” “Man- 
doline,” by Debussy; “Mira di acerbe 
lagrime,” a duet with the baritone; 
“Norse Maiden’s Lament” and a selection 
from “Carmen.” Mr. Ropps’s numbers 
were “Im Herbst,” Haile; “Triste Rit- 
orno,” Barthelemy; “Ye Rills of the Hie- 
lands,” MacFarlane, and “Morning” by 
Oley Speaks. Among the harpists selec- 
tions were Alvars’s “Serenade,” Hassel- 
mans’s “Capriccio,” Schencker’s “Con- 
certo” and the Moszkowski “Serenade.” 
By Mr. Hassell was given “Les Sylvains,” 
Chaminade; Tschaikowsky’s Scherzo, op. 
1, and Liszt’s “Una Sospiro” and Rhap- 
sody No. 12. Mr. Ropps also sang from 
“Tl Trovatore.” G. C. T. 





Lynn B. Dana Campaigning for Stand- 
ardization of Ohio Teachers 


The Ohio State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet in Warren, May 14, 
15 and 16, for the thirty-second annual 
convention. Ohio will standardize its 
teaching at this convention, May 15 be- 
ing the date set for a vote on the mat- 
ter. The meeting has been widely ad- 
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vertised, and President Lynn B. Dana 
is making a State-wide campaign in the 
interests of the association and standard- 
ization, using as the subject of his ad- 
dresses, “Standardization, Its Cause and 
Effect.” So far Mr. Dana has spoken 
to large audiences in Warren, Akron, 
Toledo and New Philadelphia, where the 
newspapers gave him much support, and 
in every case the people to whom he 
talked declared for standardization and 
voted to help in bringing the matter 
about at the coming state meeting. There 
will be recitals by artists of national 
reputation and a large number of edu- 
cational features. Dana’s Musical Insti- 
tute will be the headquarters during the 
meeting. 
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PRESS COMMENT 


Wilkes-Barre Record, Feb, 6, 1914. 
The Ware-Wells Recital 


“These recitals by Harriet Ware 
and John Barnes Wells have become 
something of a vogue, and many of 
them have been given in the East. It 
is a very interesting scheme—the 
singer and an accompanist, a com- 
poser whose name is known from 
coast to coast and is growing better 
known. Harriet Ware’s songs have 
quality, but when one seeks to ascribe 
any one reason he is in difficulties. 
We know she has melody and imagi- 
nation in harmonic structure to give 
suitable framing. But the qualities 
go beyond these things—they extend 
to the rhythmic instinct, to the ex- 
tended imagination that grasps what 
melody seems best to invest with 
beauty the text. And there lies a 
good deal of the appeal. There’s the 
fine exalted melody line of The 
Cross with its solemn declaration 
given in a half recitative, creeping 
to a height, at the word ‘cross’ and 
thence working to the dramatic ‘cru- 
cified upon it, wild and high’—a cli- 
max both as to text and music that 
is seldom reached. Yet Miss Ware 
has a rare sense of the daintier 
touches—of the lighter shades of life, 
the lilt of the Mammy’s songs with its 
swing and its crooning; the Boat 
Song with its own wave motion. All 
these are prime favorites, largely be- 
cause of the most happy wedding of 
text and music. And then, best of 
all, no banalities. There is a fresh- 
ness about the compositions that sug- 
gests a fertile musical resource where 
listening to the voices within was 
ever better than weaving reminis- 
cences of the music world from with- 
out. Therefore always a flavor of 
the unusual; with grace of melody 
and lilt of rhythm and with the dra- 
matic forcefully suggested when the 
text trends that way. 

So it was interesting to see this 
gifted woman last night and to hear 
her weaving of warp and woof of 
harmonic structure behind the silver 
melody thread. She did it with rare 
grace and skill and was satisfying to 
a degree. Such accompaniments are 
poetry. Miss Ware added her voice 
in a duet to close the program, from 
her own ‘Day in Arcady.’ She also 
played with lovely effect two of her 
piano compositions, in which the 
treatment was so artistic and the 
tonal coloring so beguiling, that she 
held intense interest, and awakened 
the acclaim of the gratified.”— 
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AMERICAN GIRL IN PARIS CONCERT 
REVEALS FINE VOICE BADLY USED 





Result of Poor Choice of Teacher Disclosed in Arnolde Stephenson’s 
Performance — Arthur Hartmann, American Violinist, in Joint 
Recital with Debussy—Hartmann’s Transcriptions of Debussy 
—‘* Musical America’s’? Second Paris Musicale 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17 Avenue Niel, 
February 13, 1914. 


RNOLDE STEPHENSON, of Balti- 

more, gave her first important Paris 
concert on Monday at the Salle Gaveau. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that this 
young woman has a beautiful voice, in 
spite of the dubious method she employs. 
Here is a striking example of misdi- 
rected and badly applied study of an 
American working on _ voice-production 
in Europe. Miss Stephenson, who is 
well known in American society in Paris, 
seems to have made a most unhappy 
choice of a professor whose identity, be 
it said, is unknown to me. The puzzle 
is, however, how she has managed during 
her stay here to resist becoming in- 
terested in the numerous fine teachers 
of singing, American and foreign, with 
whom the city abounds. 

The singer did some extraordinary 
things the other evening. Once or twice 
she really emitted a fine tone, which, 
however, was quickly lost in a succession 
of nasally placed notes struggling for 
existence at the summit of a tightly 
closed throat—a _ typically French 
method, causing the singer to strain the 
vocal chords to the utmost. Miss Ste- 
phenson has much artistic charm and is 
a sound musician who was able to in- 
terpret several new works with real un- 
derstanding. 

The Schmitz orchestra figured in all 
the numbers on the program. Louis Au- 
bert, the talented composer of “La Fo- 
rét Bleue,” directed a new song of his 
own, “L’ame errante,” that has nothing 
startlingly attractive about it. “Juin” 
(Chares Koechlin) has a very preten- 
tious atmosphere humorously reminis- 
cent of the “Siegfried” forest music, and 
presenting a dearth of ideas. “Trois In- 
cantations,” by Wassilenko, also given 
for the first time, has interesting mo- 
ments and deserved a hearing. Robert 
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Schmitz conducted brilliantly Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture (he would have 
been wiser to damp the ardor of the 
trombones), the fiery “Nuit sur le Mont 





Arnolde Stephenson, of Baltimore, Who 
Has Just Given Her First Concert in 
Paris 


Cauve,”’ Moussorgsky, and “Fantaisie 
Serbe,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. Miss Ste- 
phenson’s interpretation of Duparc’s del- 
icately tinted “Invitation au Voyage” 
and Richard Strauss’s “Cacelie” met 
with applause from the large audience. 


Debussy-Hartmann Recital 


The collaboration of Claude Debussy 
and Arthur Hartmann attracted a very 
large audience to the Calle des Agricul- 
teurs. Of the violinist’s playing it 
would be impossible to write in terms of 
too glowing praise. The program, as 
will be seen, defied tradition: 

Sonata in G Minor, Grieg, MM. Debussy 
and Hartmann; Concerto in EK Major, Bach, 
Mr. Hartmann; Ciaconne, for violin alone, 
Bach, Mr. Hartmann; Three Transcriptions 
by Arthur Hartmann of numbers by De- 
bussy: “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” ‘‘La Fille 
aux cheveux de lin’ and ‘Minstrels,’’ M.M. 
Hartmann and the composer; (a) Adagio et 
Allegro, Corelli; (b) Sarabande, Geminiani- 
Nachez; (c) Moise, Paganini. 

Debussy is a modest but brilliant pian- 
ist. His reading of the piano part of 
the Grieg Sonata was thoroughly De- 
bussyan, even fanciful, yet nobody could 
deny that it was anything but delight- 
ful. But the revelation of the evening 
proved to be Hartmann’s remarkable 
transcriptions of the Debussy numbers. 
The adaptation of the familiar “Min- 
strels” to the violin is a task from which 
some of the cleverest composers would 
not hesitate to shrink. Mr. Hartmann 
has succeeded, though. He has broad- 
ened the spirit of these Debussy num- 
bers without in the least detracting 
from their integral value. The manner 
in which he has attained the requisite 
effects prove him to be a veritable mas- 
ter of his instrument and the art of 
composition. I must admit being more 
impressed ‘by Hartmann at this concert 
than on any previous hearing. His mu- 
sicianly conceptions of the solo numbers 
and his tone were unsurpassably fine. 


“Musical America” Musicale 


The second musicale of the season 
given by MUSICAL AMERICA in Paris was 
held on Saturday, the 31st, in the salons 
of the Hotel d’Iéna. The following pro- 
gram followed tea: 


Serenade from “Le Roi d’Ys,.” and Cava- 
tina, “Mireille,” M. Henri Bellenger: Aria, 
“The Spirit Flower,’ Campbell-Tipton, Eva 
Egerter, acc6mpanied by the composer; “Die 
Neugierige’’ and “Der Wanderer,” Schubert, 
George Suffel; Mozart’s Sonata in C Major, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dent Mowrey (arranged for 
two pianos by Mr. Mowrey): Sonata for 
Violin Corelli, and Humoreske, Dvorak, Mme. 
Jeanne Diot: Duet from ‘Pagliacci,’’ Miss 
Egerter and Mr. Suffel. 


The novelty of the program, Dent 
Mowrey’s transcription of the Mozart 
Sonata, proved highly interesting. The 
pianist, while cleverly amplifying the 
left hand part in his version for the sec- 
ond piano, has adhered in his work to 
the harmonic ideas common to the time 
of Mozart. Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey 
played the work deliciously. The play- 
ing of Mme. Jeanne Diot proved her to 
be in the very front rank of French vio- 
linists and met with unstinted apprecia- 
tion. 

M. Henri Bellenger has a fine tenor 
voice of a very fresh quality. He is 
studying with George E. Shea and 
should in time make a reputation for 
himself. The singing of Miss Egerter 
and Mr. Suffel, two Americans who are 
well on the road to success, is a feature 
of the present season. Their voices 
blended perfectly in the “Pagliacci” duet, 
thrillingly accompanied by Robert L. 
Tait, the baritone. 

Among those who accepted invitations 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Adamson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles O. de Causse, Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Rein- 
hold von Warlich, Countess van Daur, 
Mme. Louis Masson, Ida Greason, Le- 
nora Kirwin, Mme. Dubois, Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell-Tipton, Mrs. Leonora 
Raines, Mme. Regina de Sales, Dorothy 
Levy, Holman Black, M. and Mme. Cos- 
tantini, George E. Shea, Mme. E. Laud- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hartmann, 
Mme. Gayrard-Pacini, Minnie Tracey, 
Mrs. Bawden Allen, Mrs. Henry Pike, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Corin, Ronald Corin, 
Mrs. H. B. Haslewood, Leo Tecktonius. 


Isidora Duncan’s new Paris school of 
classical dancing will have its headquar- 
ters in the chateau on the hill at Belle- 
ville-Meudon, acquired by the dancer a 
year or so ago. It is understood that 
Miss Duncan will not accept payment 
for instruction, and that the nucleus of 
the school will be formed by nine of the 
little dancers from Darmstadt, whose 
welfare has been looked after by Eliza- 
beth Duncan. 


Von Warlich and Lhévinne Recitals 


That ideal interpreter of German 
lieder, Reinhold von Warlich, gave a re- 
cital at the Elysées Palace Hotel on 
Monday afternoon before a cosmopolitan 
audience, the hostesses being Mrs. and 
Miss de Lara. A selection of the better 
known love songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Brahms and Strauss was 
preceded by a group of Elizabethan 
melodies, including “Drink to Me Only,” 
“Sweet Nymph” and other immortal 
favorites. Mr. von Warlich’s art is so 
supreme and genuinely admired, that I 
cannot restrain in his own interest from 
criticizing his vocal production. If he 
continues to force his voice from the 
throat as he did on Monday the day will 
shortly arrive when he will find himself 
incapable of singing at all. The world 
will then lose one of its greatest inter- 
preters of song. 


The great Josef Lhévinne gave a 1e- 
cital on Wednesday at the Salle Gaveau. 
His complete lack of mannerisms makes 
Lhévinne one of the most delightful of 
pianists to watch at his instrument, and 
his natural, unassuming manner makes 
him a wonderful personage on the plat- 
form. Surely there is no greater artist 
than he in tone color. The human ear 
is incapable of grasping the subtlety of 
the many varieties of tone of which this 
pianist is capable. Remarkable for this 
unique characteristic and general flu- 
ency of phrasing and technic were his 
Schumann Toccata, Brahms’s two books 
of variations on a Paganini theme, the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, several Chopin 
numbers and Scriabine’s Nocturne for 
the left hand. There was a structural 
weakness, however, a lack of outline, in 
his playing of the Beethoven E Major 
Sonata. 


New Symphony Series 


A sixth series of symphony concerts 
has been inaugurated in Paris. The 
new association that will seek to com- 
pete with ‘the Colonne, Lamoureux, Con- 
servatoire, Sechiari and Hasselmans or- 
chestras, is known as the Concerts Mon- 
teux, the director being M. Monteux. 
It will perform every Sunday afternoon 
at the Casino de Paris, which has in 
turn done duty as a circus, music-hall 
and moving picture hall. Its promotion 
to a concert hall is inspired by the de- 
sire of the organizers of the scheme to 





attract the attention of the masses to 
classical music. The most expensive 
seat in the hall costs five francs, while 
admittance to the promenade can be ob- 
tained for 50 centimes. The famous 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts’ 
record for cheapness is thus easily 
beaten. 

A glance at last week’s program re- 
veals “Harold en Italie, Berlioz, with 
the alto solo played by M. Denayer; the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, played by M. 
Capet, of the famous quartet of that 
name; Gigues, Debussy; Aria from the 
“Magic Flute” and Berceuse, Mozart, 
sung by Mme. Nicot-Vauchelet, of the 
Opéra-Comique—a well thought out and 
high class fare. There seems no reason 
why this enterprising scheme should not 
succeed, as it shouia appeal irresistibly 
to the public of the Gaitée-Lyrique, which 
theater has approximately the same 
scale of prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander were at home 
on the afternoon of the first Sunday in 
the month. Some enjoyable music was 
contributed by Mme. Kathleen Lawler, 
who sang “Voce de primavera” Strauss; 
“The Crying of Water’ Cadman: “Le 
Colibri,” Chausson, and Mme. Simon- 
sen, a pupil of Mr. Alexander, who was 
heard in “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Hérodiade.” C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





EASTON CHORAL EXCELLENCE 





St. John’s Society Gives “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” 


EASTON, PA., Feb. 28.—St. John’s 
Choral Society, of sixty voices, under the 
direction of Henry F. Eichlin, showed 
the good results of its training by ef- 
fectively singing Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and Gade’s 
“Crusaders’ Song” in St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church on February 24. Balance 
and delicacy of tone were conspicuous in 
the performance. 

Aiding the chorus were James Doo- 
little, tenor, and Harry Spengler, bari- 
tone, with Grace Sutter, acompanist. 
“Onaway Awake” received good treat- 
ment from Mr. Doolittle, MacFayden’s 
“Inter Nos” was also well delivered by 
the tenor in the brief miscellaneous pro- 
gram. Good shading and quiet effects 
were noticeable in Mr. Spengler’s work. 
Miss Sutter received favorable com- 
ments for the way in which she accom- 
panied the chorus in the “Wedding 
Feast.” Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” 
played by Fred Aschenbach, violin; J. 
Ray Rasely, ’cello, and Mr. Eichlin at 
the piano was one of the instrumental 
numbers that evoked warm applause. 
The orchestra gave excellent support. 
The officers of the chorus, in addition to 
Conductor Eichlin, are B. F. Sandt, pres- 
ident; Minnie Zuck, treasurer, and Anna 
Horn, secretary. 





Puccini is said to have completed his 
one-act opera, “Il Tabarro,” depicting a 
tragedy of the Seine river life. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





(sTTVHE MAN OF SORROWS?” is the 

title of a work which should at- 
tract the attention and interest of all 
who are concerned with matters choral. 
It is a new oratorio of the Passion by 
an American composer whose name is a 
somewhat new one, LeRoy Mitchell Rile, 
of Germantown, Pa. 

Mr. Rile has achieved in this work a 
setting of the Scriptural text recalling 
the last scenes in the life of Christ, which 
must take high rank in American choral 
music. Let it be clearly understood at 
once that this is no mere church cantata, 
not an agreeable compilation of solos and 
choruses for performance during Lent. 
It is a serious and musicianly. work, a 
full-fledged oratorio, calling for a chorus 
of mixed voices, and six soloists; a con- 
tralto as Narrator, a baritone as Pilate, 
two tenors, one singing the words of 
Jesus, the other the Penitent Thief, and 
two basses, the one the words of Judas, 
the other the Jmpenitent Thief. In his 
prefatory note the composer makes clear 
that he prefers that a single tenor voice 
should not sing the two parts and a single 
bass likewise for dramatic effect. 

Mr. Rile is at times a Wagnerian and 
his harmonic weave is accordingly rich 
and warm. He has an excellent idea of 
what is vocally effective and his solo 
parts show this. There is a motif which 
runs through the work, typifying Jesus, 
a melody not unlike Massenet in its 
suave line and yet a bit ecclesiastic 
withal in coloring. There is an admira- 
ble chorale which is repeated a number 
of times to different texts, quite in the 
Bachian manner. 

The music is modern in character and 
such things as the earthquake are viv- 
idly depicted. Of notable excellence is 
the prelude to the section “Calvary,” a 
funeral march of moving eloquence. Mr. 
Rile’s work should have a wide hear- 
ing. It is the best Passion service that 
has appeared from the pen of an Amer- 
ican composer in some time. 

+2 *& 

HAT we are rapidly approaching that 
blissful time when the music pub- 
lisher will not only purchase and bring 
out manuscripts which he. thinks will 
sell, but also all those that he thinks 
have real merit, is indicated by the more 
and more frequent issuance of string 





*“Tteb MAN OF SORROWS.” Oratorio for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices with Solo Con- 
tralto, Solo Baritone, Two Tenors and Two 
Basses with Organ Accompaniment. By 
LeRoy Mitchell Rile. Published by the John 
Church Co., Cincinnati, New York, and 
London. Price 75 cents. 
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quartets, overtures and symphonies, and 
other works in the extended forms by 
American publishers. No one of these 
publishers can hope to realize his orig- 
inal investment in such a case, and their 
action is, therefore, most praiseworthy, 
and truly idealistic. 

J. Fischer & Brother, New York, have 
recently issued the score of Giuseppe 
Ferrata’s Quartet in G Major, op. 28,7 
and in so doing has raised itself in the 
estimation of serious minded musicians. 
Mr. Ferrata, although an Italian by 
birth, has lived here many years. His 
composing has largely been done in this 
country and his works have been per- 
formed here on frequent oceasions. He 
has been known through many fine or- 
gan pieces such as his Nocturne, his 
“Reverie Triste,” his song, “Night and 
the Curtains Drawn,” and several works 
for the Roman Catholic service. 


This quartet for two violins, viola and 
violoncello was awarded the first prize 
in the 1908 competition of the Pittsburgh 
Art Society. To detail its excellences is 
not possible here. One can but record 
that it is one of the most engaging new 
string quartets which the present re- 
viewer has had the pleasure of examin- 
ing. Its harmonic interest is considera- 
ble and this despite its composer’s sanity 
and unwillingness to be addicted to 
“‘whole-tonism.” (That he can work suc- 


’ cessfully in that field too he once dem- 


onstrated conclusively in a captivating 
little Scherzino for the organ.) The first 
movement is somewhat unusual in that 
it consists of a Largamente, G Minor, 
9/8 time, followed by a Poco piu mosso, 
3/4 time, with two reversions to these 
rhythms later in the movement. Purists 
will, of course, claim that it is not a 
real first movement. Thank you, Mr. 
Ferrata, for not having felt yourself 
bound to write an Allegro con brio in 
common time as a first movement! The 
second is a Serenata-Scherzo, Allegretto 
grazioso, in E Major, 3/4 time. A 
Romanza, Largo, G Major, 3/4 time, is 
the slow movement and it is one of true 
Italian beauty. As his closing move- 
ment Mr. Ferrata gives us a brisk and 
individual fugue, with a subject that 
is interesting in every detail. There are 
harmonies in the fugue that will worry 
purists once more, yet they have been 
put intentionally and with a definite 
meaning. The fugue is well constructed 
and makes a more than appropriate con- 
clusion for the work. 

Mr. Ferrata is to be complimented 
highly on this splendid work, which 


STRING QUARTET IN G Magsor. For Two 
Violins, Viola and Violoncello. By Giuseppe 
Ferrata, Op. 28. Published by J. Fischer & 
Bro, New York. Price, Score, $1.50 net; 
Parts, $2.50 net. 


shows his unquestionable creative gifts. 
He has imagination, and his knowledge 
of the technical side is also strong. 
* o* * 
OR women’s voices the Boston Music 
Company issues a charming atmos- 
pheric composition, “Woodland Spirits,” 
by P. Ladmirault, a composer whose name 
is new.§ It is for three-part chorus and 
is written along modern French lines. 
There is considerable skill shown in the 
treatment of the parts and it should 
sound well when sung by a formidable 
organization such as the New York St. 
Cecilia Club, of which Victor Harris is 
conductor. The piano accompaniment is 
well conceived and complete. 

The slow movement of Bizet’s Suite 
“L’Arlesienne,”’ No. 2, which has been 
made popular as a song to the text of 
“Agnus Dei,” appears arranged for so- 
prano (or tenor) solo, violin obbligato, 
chorus of women’s voices, three parts, 
with accompaniment of string orchestra 
(or piano) and organ. The edition is, of 
course, with piano accompaniment. 
Louis Victor Saar is responsible for the 
arrangement and, while it is questiona- 
ble whether such a recasting of this fine 
melody is at all necessary, it must be 
recorded that the prolific German- 
American composer has done his work 
well and with musicianly taste. 

ok * * 
6¢TZITTENS AND OTHER SONGS” 
is the name of a set of eight chil- 
dren’s songs which Arthur P. Schmidt 


advances. They are the work of Floy 
Little Bartlett and are charming 
pieces.”’** 


Unpretentious in scope and in their style 
they will win many admirers through 
their genuine melodic feeling and their 
apt association with the various texts. 
“Kittens” and “Miss Mariar,” the first 
two, are dedicated to Kitty Cheatham 
and were sung by her for the first time 
at her New Year’s matinée this year, 
when they were well received. The set 
includes settings of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “The Swing” and Eugene Field’s 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” They are 
easy to sing and easy to play. 

A. W. K. 


§“Woodland_ Spirits.’ For Chorus of 
Women’s Voices, Three Parts with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By P. Ladmirault. Price 25 
cents. “Agnus Dei.” For Chorus of 
Women’s Voices Three Parts, Soprano (or 
Tenor) Solo and Violin Obbligato with Ac- 
companiment of Piano and Organ. Ar- 
ranged from the Original of Georges Bizet 
by Louis Victor Saar. Price 20 cents. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

**“Kittens and Other Songs.” Eight Songs 
for a Medium Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Floy Little Bartlett. Published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic and New 
York. Price 50 and 30 cents each. 





ST. CECILIANS AT VASSAR 


Change In Personnel Does Not Affect 
Excellence of Work 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The 
St. Cecilia Society, which has changed 
its personnel somewhat since last year, 
has lost none of the accuracy and spirit 
of its singing for which it has a reputa- 
tion. This was convincingly demon- 
strated at the concert given on Feb- 
ruary 11 at Vassar Institute. The so- 
ciety was assisted by Charles Darby- 
shire, baritone, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross at the piano. 

Perhaps the singers were happiest in 
the interpretation of “Love Was Once a 
Little Boy,” by G. B. Nevin, and “I Once 
Had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears,” by 
Nevin-Harris. The difficult “Whirl and 
Twirl” spinning song from the “Flying 
Dutchman” was delivered without flaw. 
Mr. Darbyshire won the admiration of 
his audience by his work, singing each 
song feelingly and _ understandingly. 
“Trish Names,” by Turvey, showed his 
ability in the realm of the comic. 
Charles Gilbert Spross’s “My Star” he 
delivered with great emotional warmth. 
Not only did Mr. Spross accompany in a 
way that is historic for excellence but he 
played three solos. A banquet followed 
in the Morgan house and responses were 
given by Prof. C. C. Gaines, ex-Judge 
George V. L. Spratt and Rev. John 
McNab. 

The society has elected as officers for 
1914 Mrs. William H. Frank, Jr., pres- 
ident; Mrs. Edward J. Overocker, vice- 
tary; Alberta F. Matthews, secretary; 
Nellie M. Southard, treasurer; Gretchen 
Kirchner, librarian. 








Noted Artists Give Delightful White 
House Musicale 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, and David and Clara 
Mannes, violinist and pianist, performed 
the program at the musicale given in 
the White House on February 20. Amer- 
ican works interpreted by Mr. Seagle 
were Marshall Kernochan’s “Smuggler’s 
Song” and John A. Carpenter’s “When 
I Bring You Colored Toys,” while the 
Manneses played Cecil Burleigh’s “From 
a Wigwam.” Harry M. Gilbert was the 
accompanist. It was one of the most de- 
lightful concerts ever given in the East 
Room. Democratic simplicity attends 
these musicales. They are not “official,” 
and Mrs. Wilson invites whomsoever she 
chooses. The President and Mrs. Wil- 
son are for the occasion just delightful 
hosts who are giving a charming enter- 
tainment to their friends. 





Sympathy is being extended to Lillian 
Shattuck, a prominent violin teacher of 
Boston, in the loss of her mother, Mrs. 
Mary E. Shattuck, who died in Canton, 
Mass., in her eighty-eighth year. 
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HARPSICHORD SOLOS IN 
LOS ANGELES CONCERT 


Son of Conductor of Woman’s Orches- 
tra Wins Praise—Lebegott Conducts 
a New Orchestra 





Los ANGELES, Feb. 17.—One of the 
novelties of recent musical seasons here 
was offered at the concert of the 
Woman’s Orchestra last week, given un- 
der the direction of Henry Schoenefeld. 
This was the harpsichord playing by his 
son, George Schoenefeld, who in con- 
junction with Bessie and Lucy Fuhrer 
offered a Rameau Concerto, for vioiin, 
‘cello and harpsichord, and also playea 
several solo numbers by Bull, Daquin 
and Rameau. 

Mr. Schoenefeld made a specialty of 
harpsichord study in Europe and has an 
excellent example of that kind of instru- 
ment. This is the first time he has give: 
the general public an opportunity to 
hear it and in the historical program of- 
fered by the orchestra it came in good 
play, the first of its kind since the ap- 


pearance of Arnold Dolmetsch, several 
years ago. 
Works by Gluck, Mozart, Ramea:, 


Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven were givei 
in addition to those mentioned. ‘lhe vo- 
cal soloist was Sibyl Sammis MacDer- 
mid, soprano, singing a Mozart aria a..d 
several songs of her husband’s compo- 
sition, who accompanied her at the riano. 
Mrs. MacDermid made an immediate 
“hit” with her audience, as she did the 
week previous at the Gamut Club din- 
ner. 

Eduardo Lebegott has formed a new 
orchestra which he has named after the 
city, and opened a series of popular- 
priced programs at the Majestic Thea- 
ter last Sunday. The audience was 
good sized and became very enthusiastic 
over the performance by Olga Steeb of 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto for piano. 
She responded with two encore numbers, 
one being a Godowsky arrangement of 
Chopin studies. 

Mr. Lebegott now has this fie!d to 
himself as the People’s Orchestra has 
discontinued operations. By his work 
for a year with the latter orchestra, Mr. 
Lebegott has created a recognized place 
for himself, and he received a warm wel- 
come as he returned to the conductor’s 
stand with his new orchestra. 

Mr. Lebegott succeeds to the director- 
ship of the Festival Chorus, organized 
and led by Thomas Taylor Drill, of the 
Egan school. This will enable him to 
present choral works frequently should 
his popular Sunday concerts receive ade- 
quate support. W.F.G 
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MARTINELLIS AND GRIFFITHS IN 
CAMARADERIE OF OCEAN VOYAGE 




















Giovanni Mar- 
Griffith 


Musical Voyagers on a Recent Trans-Atlantic Trip. Left to Right: 
tinelli, Mrs. Lele Martinelli, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and Mr. 


RTISTS who cross the Atlantic for European ports at the close of an American 
season are likely to find much musical companionship on the voyage; but those 
who make the trip in mid-Winter are lucky to find fellow travelers who have the 
same musical interests. Therefore, when Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith sailed re- 
cently for their London vocal studio after being in America for the début of Mr. 
Griffith’s pupil, Florence Macbeth, they were rejoiced to find on board Giovanni 
Martinelli, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, and his attractive young wife. There 
were many interests in common, as Mr. Martinelli had won many friends in London 
before his coming to America. As a record of this pleasant acquaintanceship the 
artists sent the above picture to MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith have re- 
sumed teaching in London, while Signor Martinelli has been at Monte Carlo, where 
he recently won a triumph as Johnson in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” to 
the Minnie of Carmen Melis. 





Martini, Schubert, Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns and Paladilhe. “Der Tod und 
das Madchen” was finely sung, evoking 
spontaneous applause. The Trio, a novel 
and beautiful combination, was heard in 
a “Concert-Royal” by Couperin and a 
“Petite Suite’ by Claude Debussy and 
each of the artists played solos. Mr. 
Salzedo displayed his dazzling technic in 
a “Tambourin” by Rameau and one of 
his own compositions. The good-sized 
audience gave unstinted applause. 


NOVEL TRIO INTRODUCED 


Barrére, Salzedo and Kéfer Honor Their 
Native Paris in Ensemble 


Lutetia, now known as the city of 
Paris, was honored by George Barreére 
and two confréres at the Belasco The- 
ater on Sunday evening, February 22. 
The Trio de Lutéce, as it is called, is 
made of Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist, besides the noted flaut- 


FAIR JACKSONVILLE 
GROWING MUSICALLY 


Alma Gluck and Clarence Eddy Give 
Delightful Recitals—Male Glee 
Club Makes Bow 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Feb. 20.—This 
beautiful city is growing musically and 
hopes for unlimited expansion in that 
direction. Many world-famed artists, 
due to the activity of local music lovers, 
come here in pleasing succession. One 
who recently charmed a large audience 
was the celebrated Alma Gluck, who 
sang under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Friday Musicale. Miss Gluck made a 
beautiful picture standing in the center 
of a stage that resembled a garden of 
tropical plants and ferns. The program 
interpreted was varied and finely adapt- 
ed to bring out the fine points of her art. 
It would be hard to single out any par- 
ticular number, but it seemed that the 
audience applauded most Rossini’s aria, 
“Bel raggio lusinghier”’ from ‘“Semira- 
mide,” Gluck’s “Air of Asteria” from 
“Ii Telemaco” and Willeby’s “June 
Morning.” The audience demanded 
many encores, which were charmingly 
given, one being Cadman’s “Land of the 
Sky Blue Water.” Arthur Rosenstein 
was the accompanist, and he did capable 

work. 

A great opportunity to lovers of good 
music was afforded by Clarence Eddy, 
the widely known American organist and 
composer, who gave a recital in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception 
on the afternoon of February 8 for the 
benefit of St. Mary’s Orphanage. The 
event brought out hundreds and on the 
program were the artist’s own Festival 
Prelude and Fugue on “Old Hundred,” 
Toccata and Fugue in G Minor, Bach; 
Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” and 
three new works—“Supplication,” “Can- 
. ” “wn 4 . Y as “Iq 7? " . 
zone” and “Gloria in Excelsis,” by Julius 
Harrison; “Cantique d’Armour,” by S. 








Tudor Strang, and “At Twilight,” by J. 
Frank Frysinger. 
Jacksonville feels proud of Gladys 


Marie Richardson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson, a talented pian- 
ist pupil of Andrew Mencke. Miss Rich- 
ardson is about to take up her residence 
in England and gave a farewell recital 
which proved a delight to her friends. 
The young pianist will continue her 
study of piano in London. 

The Male Glee Club of Jacksonville 
made its initial bow to the public on Feb- 
ruary 10, under the auspices of the 
Baraca and Philathea Unions, giving a 
concert for the benefit of the Working 
Boys’ Home. The new organization 
showed up well on its first attempt—so 
much so, in fact, that future recitals will 


undoubtedly mean crowded houses to 
greet them. The members are: Cyril R. 
Tyler, Charles Craig, Charles J. Bolin- 


ger and Elmer G. Holzle, 
Worth W. Reed, H. J. 
Oftregge and Thomas T. 


first tenors; 
Redavats, Carl 
Elmore, second 


tenors; Reed _ Brelsford, Lyman P. 
Prior, Hiram V. Arnold and Alvin E. 
Foster, first bassos, and William E. 
Adams, Thomas Hilditch, H. E. Hum- 


phreys and Ralph Ely, second a 





ist. All are native Parisians and mas- 

ters of their respective instruments. 
The soloist on the occasion was Mme. 

Gerville-Réache, who, although  an- 


nounced as having a severe_ cold, dis- American Address, ( October to May, 
closed her warm contralto voice to fine —— — 
advantage in numbers by Ponchielli, 
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“TRICKS OF TRADE” 
IN OPERA ABROAD 


Bessie Abott Tells How American 
Girls Are Fleeced by 
“‘Impresarios”’ 

By J. WILLIS SAYRE in the Seattle “Daily 
Times” 

ESSIE ABOTT, star of ‘‘Robin Hood” 
at the Metropolitan, yesterday told 


the writer about the oddest playhouse in 
the world—a theater whose manager 





does his best to bar prominent and’ 


wealthy people out; a theater which fig- 
ures that it is cheaper to give away seats 
than to sell them, and nevertheless a 
theater which by indirection and devious 
ways is one of the most profitable in the 
world. This theater is the opera house 
at Monte Carlo, the world’s foremost 


gambling resort. 

“IT discovered some strange things 
when I sang there,” said Miss Abott yes- 
terday at the Hotel Washington. “The 
Monte Carlo people built an opera house 
seating but 500 persons. Its very lim- 
ited capacity was deliberate, not ac- 
cidental. 

“Having built this tiny theater, its 
promoters installed a grand opera com- 
pany there and headed it with the most 
famous of stars. Caruso has sung there 
often. The big names, properly heralded 
throughout Europe and America, serve 
as a lure to draw people of wealth and 
culture from all countries. They go to 
Monte Carlo primarily to hear its won- 
derful grand opera. Then what hap- 


pens? 
How It Works 


“A millionaire in the same hotel with 
myself complained because he could not 
get any tickets at the box office to hear 
the opera in which I was to sing that 
night. And yet I knew that passes or 
free tickets had been liberally distrib- 
uted among the singers, even to the 
chorus. In other words, Monte Carlo 
gives the grand‘ opera to draw wealthy 
people who come there, find the opera 
house sold out and hence devote their 
time and money to the gambling tables 
at the Casino. 

“You see funny things all around you 
in the European music world. A tenor, 
singing in one of the smaller French 
cities, told: me that before he opened his 
engagement, the chief of the claque 
came to him and gave him the alterna- 
tive of paying 300 francs per month or 
else of being hissed off the stage. The 
tenor gave up the required blackmail, 
and no sooner had he done this than 
another man came to him, terming him- 
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self the chief of the anti-claque, made 
him exactly the same proposition and 
likewise received his 300 francs every 
month. 

“An American girl going to Italy with 
the idea that she is ready for an op- 
eratic career will go to a booking agent 
and tell him that she would like to make 
her début, say in ‘La Bohéme.’ The 
booking agent cheerfully acquiesces and 
charges her 500 francs for a booking in 


,some small city months in advance, 


Always After American Money 


“When the time comes the girl goes 
there. Sometimes she finds no opera 
house. At other times she has her three 
rehearsals and the musical director, both 
wise and sorrowful, tells her that she 


hasn’t made good as Mimi, but may be. 


able to bribe the local manager to let her 
appear. So she pays him this 500 francs 
and pays the claque man an additional 
500 francs to save being hissed, gets two 
or three performances and dies an ar- 
tistic death. 

“Another great scheme worked on 
American girls relates to the securing 
of some desired teacher. She will go to 
the maestro and apply for admission to 
his classes, and he will be compelled to 
refuse, as his classes are all full. As 
the disappointed girl turns away some 
one else takes her into an ante-room and 
whispers that for a proper consideration 
he can get the maestro to take her. She 
gladly pays this and is taken on. .By 
this time she is persuaded that this par- 
ticular teacher is the greatest in Italy, 
when he may be the veriest fakir. 

“In one instance such a maestro took 
an American boy into a dark room and 
made him get on his knees and swear 
on the crucifix that he would never re- 
veal the methods of teaching in that 
studio. After studying with such a 
teacher for a time and receiving no ben- 
efit, the student leaves and lets some 
other teacher fool him in just the same 
way. In one small city of France an 
American basso secured a place at 15 
francs a day by giving the local manager 
a Panama hat.” 





Mme. Van Endert With Boston Sym- 
phony in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 19.—The fourth con- 
cert of the series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
was given last night at the Lyric, Eliza- 
beth van Endert, soprano, being the as- 
sisting soloist. The Brahms Symphony 
in E Minor, No. 4, which is seldom heard 
at local concerts, was interpreted in a 
very lofty manner, the beautiful slow 
movement making an especial appeal. 
The brilliant playing of the Caprice on 
Spanish Themes of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
a composition in which this organization 
is able to disclose the virtuosity of its 
members, called forth great applause. 
The spirited overture to the opera, “The 
Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cornelius, 
also proved a delight. The local début 
of Mme. van Endert caused an element 
of expectancy with the large audience. 
The beautiful quality of tone and ex- 
quisite interpretations of Wolf’s “Ver- 
borgenheit,” “Wiegenlied” and “Caeci- 
lie’ of Strauss, “Es schaukeln die 
Winde” of Humperdincke and d’Albert’s 
“Hymn to Venus” gave the fullest evi- 
dence of this singer’s splendid endow- 
ments. F. C. B. 





Miller Wins Following in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 24.—Chris- 
tine Miller, the noted contralto, estab- 
lished her popularity here by her recital 
work in the First Baptist Church on 
February 17. Miss Miller was in rare 
good voice, delivering a varied program 
with great charm and sweetness. Groups 
of modern German songs by Mahler and 
Cadman’s works were sung fetchingly. 
After McDermid’s “Sacrament,” in re- 
sponse to warm applause, she gave “In 
the Time of Roses” and “Annie Laurie.” 
Carl Bernthaler was the accompanist, 
and he also played two piano numbers in 
a brilliant manner. 


Christine 


Concert Conditions Abroad More 
Difficult than Ever, Says Benham 





No Hope for Girls of Ordinary Ability, who Lack Money and In- 
fluence, Declares American Pianist in London—The Hard Lot 


of the Second-Class Artist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, Feb. 21, 1914. 


T. a time when so much is being said 

‘of the musical conditions in Europe 
and America and of the musical emanci- 
pation of the United States, it is inter- 
esting to have the views of an artist who 
has scoured both hemispheres and who 
can in consequence speak with the au- 
thority of actual experience on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In an interview, prior to his departure 
to fulfil concert engagements in Paris, 
Victor Benham, the American pianist- 
composer, teacher and critic, made some 
interesting statements to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S representative, that come all 
the more opportunely now that the pres- 
ent campaign is being waged. 

Asked whether the conditions- for the 
artist were more difficult in Europe than 
in America, Mr. Benham declared that 


“the conditions the world over had become 


more difficult. Not only were talent, 
work, energy, strength, nerves and op- 
portunity essential, but the public had 
become so satiated with recitals, vocal 
as well as instrumental, that only a few 
could make a decent living in Europe. 
Many famous instrumentalists, he ex- 
plained, played for fees which would 
seem ridiculously low in America for 
persons. of mediocre ability, and most of 
the artists of fame had been willing to 
give their services gratis in order to be 
heard at the orchestral concerts, in some 
notable cases, even paying for this privi- 
lege. , 

“Tt has become a sort of barter,” he 
added. “The one who can afford to pay 
the most secures the best chances.” 


Hard for Second-Class Artist 


The conditions for the average second- 
class artist, went on Mr. Benham, were 
such that scarcely one could hope to at- 
tain any returns, excepting in rare 
cases. 

“I know of several pianists,” he said, 
“who are capable of playing a dozen 
concertos and half a dozen recitals with 
real ability, unable to make a living and 
zlad to secure pupils at a moderate price. 

“When one considers the absolutely 
unmusical people in the world, who are 
earning princely incomes, not on their 
merits, but by the meretricious means of 
cheap advertising, social attention, and 
other methods, not forgetting the exploi- 
tation of a so-called ‘method,’” he ex- 
claimed, “it causes the judicious to grieve 
for those who rely only upon their ar- 
tistic achievement.” 


Opportunities in America 


Mr. Benham declared that the oppor- 
tunities in America were better, owing 
to the keenness displayed in looking 
after the business side, and that South 
America was excellent once an artist 
had obtained a good foothold in Europe. 
In Europe it is a known fact that money 
is spent lavishly with the main object 
of obtaining the goal of an American 
tournée. There was a time when the 
possessor of European prestige had his 
artistic passport to America, but thanks 
to the advancement made in criticism in 
New York, Boston and a few other 
cities, the artist is now obliged to await 
judgment before he can be sure of 
American success. 

Mr. Benham held that London, of all 
cities, was the hardest, so much had the 
recital business been overdone. The real 
musical ery was too small to make a 
large following for the great numbers 
appearing here. Berlin, Vienna and 
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other Continental towns were no better, 
except that the social side of the artist‘s 
life was not so vital. The conditions for 
singers, according to Mr. Benham, were 
good and bad; good for those with in- 
fluence, and in the case of females, for 
those who were not too scrupulous. But let 
a girl try to conduct herself as a lady, 
without money or influence, and “there 
was no hope.” This, of course, would 
not apply to a singer of premier ordre. 
Opera companies, he asserted, serious or 
soi-disant, gulped in many who could not 
succeed as concert singers. In England, 
the ballad concerts and fees from pub- 
lishers helped to maintain many hun- 
dreds of mediocre singers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Benham stated: “I 
should hesitate before allowing a child 
of mine to pursue a musical career un- 
less endowed with exceptional talent, 
energy and common sense, and with the 
protection of a parent or guardian and 
a very long bank account.” 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





Strube Ensemble Opens Second Season 
in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 28.—The 
Strube Ensemble, with Gustav Strube, 
of the faculty of Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Baltimore, conducting, gave 
the first concert of its second sea- 
son in Memorial Hall on February 20. 
The orchestra is made up of local mu- 
sicians and under the guiding hand of 
their able conductor did excellent work. 
The first number, Quartet D Major by 
Haydn, was extremely well played and 
many fine effects brought out, while the 
two movements from suite “Peer Gynt” 
of Grieg and Handel’s Largo were 
greatly enjoyed. 

The second concert of the series will 
be given in April. Providence should 
feel proud of her musicians who are 
able to do such good work. G. F. Hi. 
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~ SCRANTON HONORS ITS CHORAL VICTORS 


Prominent Guests at Unveiling 
of Cup Won by Watkins 
Chorus 


SCRANTON, PA., Feb. 23.—Although 
situated in the heart of the anthracite 
coal field of America, Scranton has 
forged ahead in the musical world, and 
its singing organizations have demon- 
strated their ability to international 
recognition. Especially worthy of com- 
mendation is the Junger Mannerchor, 
which carried way the Stollwerck “Wan- 
dering Cup” in the Sangerbund-Sanger- 
fest in Philadelphia in July, 1912. ‘This 
cup was unveiled in this city last Thurs- 
day evening and formally presented to 
the society at the fourteenth annual con- 
cert in Town Hall. 

A choir of one hundred and twenty- 
five voices participated and performed 
works of the great masters with perfect 
ease and success. Opening with the de- 
lightful “Der Deutsche Leid,” the choir 
went through a long program of num- 
bers by Schubert, Strauss, Wolf, Her- 
mann and others. Marie Kaiser, the New 
York soprano, presented a number of 
solos which were distinctively enjoyable. 

The Stollwerck cup was unveiled by 
Edmund B. Jermyn, mayor of Scranton, 
and the presentation was made by David 
Koos, president of the Brooklyn United 
Singers and president of the next tri- 
ennial competition, to be held in. Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Koos spoke with great feeling 
of the work of the local society and 
brought greetings from 7,000 singers of 
the Saingerbund. Prominent among the 
guests at the concert were August H. 
Tietmann, vice-president of the North- 
eastern Sangerbund, of Brooklyn; Fred 
W. Hausmann, national secretary of the 
Sangerbund, of Philadelphia; Rudolph 
Stuzmann, former president of the 
Williamsburg Sangerbund, of Brooklyn, 
and others. A. W. Hitzeroth, president 
of the local Mannerchor, was master of 
ceremonies at the concert. The other 
officers of the society are as follows: 
Charles Gutheinz, vice-president; Fred 
W. Terppe, financial secretary; Fred W. 





John J. Watkins, Conductor of Junger 
Mannerchor, Scranton, Pa. 


Kirchoff, treasurer; P. J. Dowdell, re- 
cording secretary, and John T. Watkins, 
conductor. 

The cup is a product of the Stollwerck 
factory at Koeln, Germany, and was 
offered by the Stolwerck company as a 
prize for the singers gaining the highest 
honors in America. The trophy is de- 
signed. like a globe, and surmounting the 
globe is a statue of Germania. On the 
globe is this inscription: “Dem Nordost- 
lichen Sangerbund-Sangerfest, June 29 to 
July 4, 1912, at Philadelphia.” 

In Scranton Welsh and German immi- 
grants have taken up their homes, and 
their natural love for chorus singing has 
caused them to form singing organiza- 
tions. Fifteen years ago the Minnerchor 
had its inception at a wedding in this 
city, when ten men sang in honor of a 
friend’s nuptial ceremony. Some years 
ago John T. Watkins became the leader, 
and the success of the Miannerchor has 
been due in a large measure to his un- 





NEW CANTATA IN NASHVILLE 





“The Passover,” by Mrs. Ashford, Justi- 
fies City’s Pride in Composer 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 21.—The pro- 
duction of a beautiful cantata, “The 
Passover,” by Mrs. E. L. Ashford, last 
Sunday afternoon at the First Presby- 
terian Church, justified anew this city’s 
pride in possessing a musician of such 
true creative ability. This was the first 
public singing of “The Passover,” which 
was given under the auspices of the 
Nashville Art Association. The chorus 
was small but did full justice to the text 


under the direction of Milton B. Cook. 
Charles W. Washburn, W. S. Perry and 
Mrs. Milam were heard in the parts of 
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flagging interest and prowess as a 
musical director and organizer. 

= 
Moses, Aaron and Miriam. The other 


soloists were Mmes. Cole and Josephine 
Evans. A duo, “The Soft Sighing Breeze 
from the Desert,” in the first half of the 
cantata, sung by Mrs. W. E. Dow and 
Florence Odil, was especially appealing. 
Mrs. Ashford herself presided at the 
organ, adding to the success of the occa- 
sion by her perfect understanding of the 
music. 

Following a custom of many years, the 
MacDowell Section of the Centennial 
Club gave an “All-American” offering at 
its last meeting. The club’s president, 
Mrs. L. G. Noel, arranged a program of 
unusual charm and interest. MacDowell 
numbers were in the majority, the won- 
derful “Eroica” Sonata being delightfully 
played by Hattie Paschal. Other com- 
posers represented were H. Lane Wilson, 
Clough-Leiter, Nevin, Neidlinger, Oley 
Speaks, and Mrs. Ashford, whose song 
cycle, “Love’s Dial,” was sung by Mrs. 
Kate Milam, to whom the cycle in dedi- 
cated. The double quartets, “Peggy” and 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” showed the 
spirit of the MacDowell Club in enthusi- 
astic concerted work, and added variety. 

Cecil Fanning and Harry Turpin ap- 
peared in recital at the Y. W. C. A. on 
Monday evening. Socially this was one 
of the most brilliant affairs of the season 
and artistically it was a real triumph. 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin were in the 
city several days, being the guests at a 
number of entertainments. . E. 


STRONG SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 





Spargur Forces Show Further Growth— 
Hofmann Supreme in Recital 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—Conductor 
John M. Spargur’s program for the 
third regular concert of the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra served to emphasize 
the excellence of the organization’s at- 
tainments. Sybil Sammis McDermid, 
the dramatic soprano, was soloist. 

Berlioz’s “Carnival Romain” was 
given for the first time in Seattle. The 
work was given an inspiring perform- 
ance and found ready favor with the au- 
dience. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
received a finely balanced and deeply felt 
reading under Mr. Spargur’s baton. 
The orchestra’s share of the program 
closed with a spirited performance of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” of 
which a repetition was demanded. 

Mrs. McDermid sang “Dich Theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser” with fine ef- 
fect. The soloist was recalled many 
times and was finally obliged to repeat 
a part of the number. The orchestral 
accompaniment was excellent. After her 
final number, the “Mirror Aria” from 
“Thais,” Mrs. McDermid sang four of 
Mr. McDermid’s songs with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

The recital of Josef Hofmann on 
Wednesday evening of last week holds 
first place in events of its kind that have 
been heard in this city for some time. 
The pianist was in fine form and played 
a remarkably interesting program built 
around the Chopin B Minor Sonata and 
the Beethoven Sonata, op. 31, No. 2. 
Mr. Hofmann’s interpretation of the 
Chopin number was stupendous and held 
the audience completely: by its compell- 
ing force and dramatic intensity. The 
Beethoven-Rubinstein “Ruins of Athens” 
March was repeated after insistent de- 
mands. In playing Debussy’s “Soirée 
dans Grenade” Mr. Hofmann was prob- 
ably the first visiting pianist to this city 
to give the works of that composer a 
place on a recital program. An enthusi- 
astic audience heard the recital, which 
was given under the local direction of J. 
Willis Sayre. om F 





HOMECOMING OF MME. NORIA 





Soprano Greeted Fervently at Her Re- 
cital in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—A brilliant 
audience greeted Jane Noria at her re- 
cital in the Odeon. The young soprano 
is a native of St. Louis and the audience 
made her homecoming a memorable one. 

Her program was an exacting one, in- 
cluding songs in French, German, Ital- 
ian and English. Among the latter were 
half a dozen songs by G. P. Centenari, 
Mme. Noria’s husband, who also supplied 
her accompaniments. His songs, which 
are highly praiseworthy, clearly revealed 
the singer’s fine English diction. Among 
the French songs Fauré’s “Tristesse” 
proved especially delightful. Two 
Schumann songs received highly intel- 
ligent treatment, but the artistic climax 
of the evening was achieved with the 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde.” 
A fine sense of artistic reserve enabled 
her to consummate a tremendous climax 
in this mastersong and her dramatic 
reading of it made a profound impres- 
sion. The audience was lavish with its 
applause and floral tributes. 





Herbert’s “Madeleine” to be Sung in 
Paris 


Victor Herbert’s opera “Madeleine” 
will be produced with French text in 
Paris by Henry Russell, at his forthcom- 
ing season at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in the Spring. It will be the 
first grand opera by an American com- 
poser to be produced in the French cap- 
ital. 


“NO NEED TO STUDY 
ABROAD” —KREISLER 


Famous Violinist Says Just as 
Good Instruction Can Be 
Obtained in America 


SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH, Feb. 16.—In 
an interview to-day with a representa- 
tive of the Deseret News, Fritz Kreisler, 
the great Austrian violinist, who is now 
making his fourth tour of this country, 
spoke encouraging words of America’s 
progress in music. 

“I notice a most marked advance in 
musical tastes in America every time I 
come over here,” said Mr. Kreisler, “un- 
tii now I can truthfully say that there 
is no need of American students going 
abroad any more; they can secure just 


as good instruction on this, as on the 
other side. 

“New York and Boston have all the 
facilities for imparting instruction that 
can be desired. 

“As to the improvement in vocal, mil- 
itary concert band, organ and piano 
lines I can only speak in a general way, 
as I am a very busy man in my own spe- 
cialty. So about all I can say outside of 
orchestra work, is that the affiliated lines 
of effort appear to keep even pace in the 
march of improvement with my own 
chosen specialty. 

“IT have been particularly impressed 
with the tremendous development of or- 
chestral work in the United States 
within the last ten or fifteen years. It 
is in fact marvelous. There is the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the finest organization 
of its kind in the world. They get the 
very highest and best talent from all 
over the civilized earth, so what else can 
you expect? 

Then, in New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra in Chicago in charge of stock as 
Mr. Thomas’s successor, and elsewhere 
in the large centers of the country are 
to be found admirable orchestras. Mr. 
Stock is a very superior musician and 
is doing fine work with the Chicago or- 
chestra, 

“Yes, on the whole Americans have 
every reason to feel proud of the prog- 
ress of the muse of music in this coun- 
try; and it is becoming more and more 
pronounced every year.” 








SINSHEIMERS PLAY NOVELTY 





Suite by Brandt Buys—Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Biggest New York Evening 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave its fifth 
concert of the season on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 24, at Rumford Hall, 
New York. The novelty presented was 
a new Suite, in alten style, by Jan 
Brandts Buys, the Dutch composer. It 
was heartily applauded, proving to be a 
clever and melodious work. The last 
movement, a Fugue, is well worked out 
and is written gratefully for the various 
instruments. 

Wolf-Ferrari was represented by his 
D Flat Major Piano Quintet. On the 
same evening New York was listening 
to his “Jewels of the Madonna” at the 
Metropolitan and “The Secret of Su- 
zanne” at the Century Opera House. 
Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer was an efficient 
assistant in this modern composer’s 
quintet, making her part subordinate 
and independent at will. Mozart’s B 
Flat Major Quartet rounded out a well- 
played program. The audience was 
fairly large and generous with its ap- 
plause. 

















THE SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING 


The first and only one of its kind in existence. 


SUMMER SESSION for Teachers Opens June 15th 


Established 1899 





Facilities for practising. 


Booklet ‘‘Accompanying as an Art’’ mailed on request. 
Mrs. Marshall Elliott Stewart, Director 


(Isabel McCall) 


Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd Street, New York 


Opportunity given to accom- 
pany professional singers during course of instruction. 


Telephone 
7325 Bryant 
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“ SUZANNE’S SECRET” HAS 
PIQUANCY AT CENTURY 


Comedy Points Brought Out Vividly in 
English—Principals Fine in This 
Opera and “Pagliacci” 


One of the best offerings given by the 
Century Opera Company was last 
week’s double bill, consisting of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s piquant “Secret of Suzanne” 
and “I Pagliacci.” Lois Ewell’s Su- 
zanne was delightful on Tuesday eve- 
ning and she sang her music in a re- 
freshing manner. Louis Kreidler, as 
the jealous husband, quite maintained 


the high standard which he set for him- 
seif early in the season. Frank Philipps 
gained many laughs in the pantomimic 
rd.e of the dumb servant. The stage 
setting was excellent, as was the orches- 
tra save for a few rough spots. 

“Pagliacci” evoked the customary in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Again Miss 
Ewell was heard, as Nedda. The enact- 
ment of the faithless wife by this ver- 
satile artist was altogether praise- 
worthy. Morgan Kingston, as Canio, 
sang his part with convincing fervor, 
while his acting improves steadily. 
Thomas Chalmers was a capable and 
sinister Tonio. His singing of the pro- 
logue evoked sustained applause. Silvio 
was well done dramatically and vocally 
by Morton Adkins. James Davis was 
the Harlequin. Carlo Nicosia’s work 
as conductor of the two operas was on 
a par with the best that he has done 
this season. The chorus sang well and 
heightened the dramatic effect of the 
scene of the play. The mounting was 
carefully and finely done. 








As observed at the Wednesday mati- 
née, the “Suzanne” production was one 
of the best arguments for opera in Eng- 
lish that the Century has yet given. 
With a felicitous translation the effect- 
iveness of the comedy was trebled by 
being sung in the vernacular, and the 
three players put their points “over” in 
skillful style. Beatrice La Palme was a 
bewitching Suzanne, deft in her comedy 
and polished in her singing. With this 
soprano and Messrs. Kreidler and 
Phillips in the cast, the work was a gem 
of the Century’s season. Mr. Kreidler 
was this time the effective Tonio of 
“Pagliacci,” with Ivy Scott, pleasing as 
Nedda, and Mr. Kingston making his 
“Ridi Pagliaccio” poignant without un- 
due sobbing. K. S. C. 


bd 





One of the most interesting musical en- 
tertainments of the season was a pianola 
recital given on February 17 in Har- 
monie Hall, New Haven, Conn., by the 


M. Steinert & Sons Company. Karaela 
Havlicek, the violinist, and Evelyn Blair, 
soprano, readily won favor by their art- 
istic interpretations. The accompani- 
ments were all on the pianola, played by 
Karl William Smith. The audience was 
large and responsive. 





Mary Jordan in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Engagements 


Mary Jordan, contralto of the Century 
Opera Company, is in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania this week filling engagements ar- 
ranged for her by her managers, Foster 
& David. These engagements include ap- 
pearances with the Singers’ Club, in 
Cleveland; Dutch Club, in Dayton, and a 
musicale at Newark, Ohio. Miss Jordan 
appears with the Handel Oratorio So- 
ciety at New Castle in its performance 
of “Samson and Delilah,” Friday even- 
ing, February 27. The week of March 
10, she will be heard in the Century 
Opera House as Amneris in “Aida.’ On 
March 22, Miss Jordan is soloist for the 
performance of the “Elijah” that Tali 
Esen Morgan will give at the Hippo- 
drome on that date. 





Mme. Sundelius Chief Soloist in Need- 
ham Choral Concert 


BosTon, Feb. 21.—A concert by the 
Needham Choral Class, of the New Cen- 
tury Club, was given in the Town Hall, 
Needham, Thursday evening, February 
12. The chorus, under the direction of 
Krank W. Hamenway, was assisted by 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, soprano; Adah G. 
Fuller, contralto; F. Lyman Hemenway 
tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Mrs. Myra Pond Hemenway, accompan- 
ist. The program presented was Cowen’s 
Cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” and Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia.” Mme. Sundelius sang the 
soprano obbligato in the latter, and in 
addition to her work in “The Rose 
Maiden” Cantata sang a group of three 
songs. W. Hz. L. 


Mme. Carrefio in Pittsburgh Recital 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 23.—Mme. Teresa 
Carreno was the artist at the fifth of the 
season’s concerts of the Art Society at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Friday night, and 
a large audience went away vastly 
pleased at her performance. Mme. Car- 
reno demonstrated her musicianship in a 
splendid program. Her program opened 
with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 57, followed 
by a group of Chopin numbers. She was 
also heard to good advantage in the 
AXolian-Harp Etude and others, Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” being 
one of the most delightful of her offer- 
ings. E. C. S. 





PAOLO GUETTA 


Verdi. 
Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. 
Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


Author of: 


o¢ mics ALESSANDRO BONCI ©: 


Dearest Master: 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ corresponds 


80 exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, 
wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 
Alessandro Bonei. 





HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS 


Frederick Haywood, teacher of Lois Ewell,’ Prima Donna Soprano, Century Opera Company 
PUPILS PREPARED FOR OPERA, CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


253 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 3252 Bryant 


76 BROADWAY, NEWBURCH, N. Y. 
(Mondays only) 








GENEVIEVE 


FINLAY-STEWART 


ORAMATIC CONTRALTO 


HAENSEL & JONES 





Aeolian Hall, New York 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


z HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





KINGSTON’S ORCHESTRA 
A BOON TO CHILDREN 


And Grown-ups Show Marked Appreci- 
ation of Conductor Muller and His 
Talented Aides 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Starting 
three years ago with only a few mem- 
bers and Conductor George H. Muller, the 
Kingston Symphony Society now numbers 
fifty musicians, nearly all of whom are 


residents of this city, and its part in giv- 
ing the best in music is a matter of just 
local pride. Since the outset, the con- 
certs, at which works of the immortal 
composers were played, have had ever- 
increasing audiences of loyal supporters. 
Much credit is due Conductor Muller and 
his talented aides, who are striving and 
studying to bring the orchestra to the 
highest pitch of efficiency. 

In addition to its service in the cause 
of music and the joy it gives to the pub- 
lic, the orchestra is doing the very com- 
mendable thing of giving public re- 
hearsals for the especial benefit of school 
children. In this they have the co- 
operation of the school authorities who 
dismiss the classes early in the afternoon 
of concert day. A nominal price is 
charged and the youngsters listen with 
rapt attention to symphonic music and 
carry home the carefully and richly an- 
notated programs for future reference. 
This was the program given at the even- 
ing concert and public rehearsal in the 
afternoon of February 16: 


Minor, No. 5, op. 67, 





Symphony in C 
Beethoven, Suite, German; Prize Song from 
“Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner, ’Cello Solo, by 
Mr. Mollott; Andante con moto from C 
Major, Symphony No. 7, Schubert; Overture 
to “Euryanthe,’’ Weber. 


Mr. Mollett, a leading member of the 
orchestra, who played the “Prize Song” 
from Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” on 
the ’cello, was rewarded by merited ap- 
plause. The concert was a great success 
despite inclement weather. Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony will be the chief 
work at the next concert in April. 

The Officers are Henry Terpenning, 
president; John Erne, vice-president; Ed- 
ward Post, secretary, and Walter Hoag, 
treasurer; Trustees, Jacob Mollett, Irving 
B. Wood, John Raible and John B. 
Schwalbach, librarian; Associate Mem- 
bers, Harry P. Dodge, William H. Reiser, 
Mrs. Clara N. Reed, George F. Chandler, 
M.D.; W. Whiting Fredenburgh and H. 
Hendricks. H. 





Four Thousand at Melba-Kubelik Con- 
cert in Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 16.—Severe Feb- 
ruary weather did not keep away 4,000 
persons from the City Auditorium Satur- 
day night, when Mme. Melba and Jan 
Kubelik, assisted by Edmund Burke, bar- 
itone; Gabriel Lapierre, pianist, and 
Marcel Moyse, flautist, gave by far the 
most sensational musical event of the 
season. The greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout the program. 

G. W. J., Jr. 





Leaky Roof Does Not Damp Raleigh 
Interest in Melba-Kubelik 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 20.—Special 
trains laboring through snow covered 
tracks brought hundreds of people into 
this city on February 13 to attend the 
concert of Melba-Kubelik-Burke-Moyse 
and La Pierre combination. These added 
to residents of Raleigh made an audi- 
ence of three thousand, by far the largest 
and most cosmopolitan gathering that 
ever sat at a concert in North Carolina. 
One may get exact knowledge of the 





drawing power of these famous artists 
when it is said that this vast assemblage 
of music lovers was brought together 
despite snow, sleet, rain and slush. Dur- 
ing the concert the roof of the auditorium 
sprang a leak, and many in the gallery 
were forced to shield themselves with 
umbrellas but refused to leave until they 
had heard “Miss Melby” sing. In addi- 
tion to her operatic arias Mme. Melba 
sang “Coming Thro’ the Rye” and 
“Suwanee River,” which were familiar 
to all, and a glorious reception was hers 
when she played these on the piano. 
Messrs. Kubelik, Moyse, Burke, and La 
Pierre interpreted a characteristic pro- 
gram with unfailing skill. 





Pittsburgh City Organist’s Lenten Lec- 
tures 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 23.—Following out 
years of established custom, Charles 
Heinroth, city organist and director of 
music of Carnegie Institute, will give a 
series of free lecture recitals during the 
Lenten period, beginning next Saturday. 
He will illustrate various works by selec- 
tions on the piano and organ. He will 
lecture Saturday night on the works of 
MacDowell and the following Saturday 
will talk on “Women in Music.” 

E. C. S. 
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The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


Engaged for spring tour St. 
Paul Orchestra. Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club, 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing “The Creation” 


with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 


Engaged for tour 
Coast in February. 


to Pacific 


Clara Williams, Soprano 


Engaged for 
with St. Paul 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 


Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 


Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 
April 27th to May 26th. 


twenty Festivals 
Symphony Or- 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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“ A 
Copy’t Broothorn 
MELBA of Caruso, Amato, 
Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, Journet, 


inflection. 


derful Victor-Victrola. 


Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musical centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won't find 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with the methods of 
the greatest living artists, than is afforded you by the 


— Victor Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices 
Farrar, 


Calvé, 
Martin, McCormack, 
Melba, Plancon, Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Tetrazzini and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over 
and over again until you have mastered every little tone and 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 


Dalmorés, Eames, Gadski, 





CONCER1?—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
WALTER ANDERSON 171 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Management : 
Coloratu: 


Florence Anderson ©) tis Soren 


Exclusive management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 








Write for the Victor Record Catalog, with pictures of the 


world’s greatest artists. - 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Berliner Gramop hone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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N ORTMANN MAKES HER DEBUT 
Gratifying Vocal Qualities Dis- 
closed by Soprano in New 
Yok Seumm Intending purchasers of a Strictly first- 
HAT was to have been a recital by class Piano should not fail to 
Carolyn Ortmann, soprano, and “ th t f 
Richard Ninniss, pianist, on Monday eve- examine e merits oO 
ning, February 23, at AZolian Hall, New 
York, was altered on the evening of the 
concert, owing to the indisposition of the THE WORLD RENOWNED 
pianist. Mr. Ninniss was down on the 
program for Liszt and Chopin solo num- 
bers, but his indisposition — him 
to do no more than play the accompani- 
ments for the singer, which he did very 
well. 

Mme. Ortmann made her New York 
debut at this concert and revealed her- 
self as the possessor of a voice capable 
of much that is charming, especially in 
its employment mezza voce. Of inter- 
pretative ability she possesses not a lit- 
tle and her singing is always marked by 
intelligence and feeling. Her songs were 
reer oe rere aa ig of nn Mme. Carolyn Ortmann, Soprano, Who 
botschaft” and “Ave Maria,” Schumann’s “ 

“Mondnacht,” “Prijhlingsnacht” and Made New York Début on Monday 
“Waldesgesprach,” Franz’s “Im Herbst,” Evening 

Brahms’s “Die Mainacht,” Grieg’s “Ein 

Schwan” and “Solvejg’s Song,” Wolf’s Payez, a gifted American girl who 
“Verborgenheit” and “Er _ ist’s” and _ has studied with Henry Holden Huss, 
Strauss’s Serenade and “Heimliche Auf- appeared and in her presentation of 
forderung.” An American group con-  Brahms’s B Minor Rhapsody, Mr. Huss’s 
tained an occidental “Oriental Serenade” charming Waltz in A, two Chopin Pre- 
by Saul, Henry Holden Huss’s superb  ludes and Brahms’s A Major and A Flat 
“Before Sunrise,” Salter’s “Cry of Waltzes and the Ballet from Debussy’s 
Rachel” — yy Pm ge “Petite Suite” won an enthusiastic re- 
“Dear One, When in ine Arms ie.” ception. Miss Payez has a fine, well- ; : ; 

There was much applause and floral balanced technic and her performance It is the special favorite of the refined and cultured 
pieces for the singer who was recalled was that of a really musical pianist for musical public on account of its unsurpassed tone- 
after each group a number of times. whom there should be a splendid future quality, unequalled durability, elegance of design 

In place of Mr. Ninniss Eleonore _ on the concert platform. A. W. K. and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 

Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
CO-STARS IN MILWAUKEE de Water’s “Sunset” and an arrange- 
ment of the “Lucia” Sextet. the four SOH MER & COMPANY 
7 , singers were successful and produced ex- 
Tetrazzini and =RuBo Stir Throng cellent effects. The alo numbers were 315 FIFTH AVENUE (cor. 32d St.,) NEW YORK 
Despite Faulty Hall Acoustics the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” nice- 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 18.—There were ly sung by Mr. Rench ; Kramer’s 
2,700 Milwaukee music lovers at the Allah” and Lohr’s “Ould Dr. Magin” 
Auditorium on the thirteenth, when for Mr. Reardon, who was so well re- 
Luisa Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo ap- ceived that he was obliged to add Buck’s 
peared in the second concert of the cur- {Far Away in Roseland”; Aylward’s 
rent season and it was declared by many Beloved, It Is Morn” for Mr. Young, 
concert-goers that for spontaneity and and ae — a? “Simon Boc- 
; . canegra” for Mr. almers. , , 
enthusiasm the concert i on the same evening the quartet was TWO ROCHESTER CONCERTS pletely enthralled his audience. His sec- 


equalled in recent years. 
was insistently encored. The artists 
were evidently pleased with the magni- 
tude of their accomplishment in stirring 
the audience, and with the cordiality 
shown them, and added one or two num- 
bers to each of the songs on the regular 
program. The acoustic equipment of 
the vast hall is not yet perfect. 

Titta Ruffo was fairly lionized. The 
unfavorable condition of the hall did not 
prevent his singing providing a source 
of pleasure. His first number was the 
aria “Largo al factotum,” which was re- 
ceived with a storm of applause as were 
the other numbers, including the aria 
“Don Carlos,” an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” and others. 

Mme. Tetrazzini effectively demon- 
strated her mastery of the vocal art in 
such numbers as “Caro Nome,” and 
“Perle du Brazil,” while the encore num- 
ber, “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
brought forth voluminous applause. 

Yves Nat, pianist, and Pietro Caso, 
flautist, made favorable impressions. Mr. 
Nat, who was also accompanist, was re- 
quired to give two extra numbers after 


displaying astounding technic and 
whirlwind speed in the Liszt Second 
Rhapsody. M. N. S. 


Criterion Male Quartet in Two Concerts 


The Criterion Male Quartet, composed 
of John Young and Horatio Rench, ten- 
ors; George Warren Reardon, baritone, 
and Donald Chalmers, bass, gave a pro- 
gram before the Crescent Athletic Club 
of Brooklyn on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

In their ensemble numbers’ Buck’s 
“Hark, the Trumpet,’ Sprague’s “May- 
time,” Hartel’s “I Long for Thee,” Van 


heard successfully in a concert at the 
Auditorium Theater in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., part of a patriotic celebration by 
the Knights of Columbus. 


Brave Storm to Hear Melba and Kubelik 
in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—Much interest 
was shown in the local appearance of 
Mme. Melba and Jan Kubelik at the 
Lyric last night, a large audience hav- 
ing braved the sleety storm to hear their 
joint concert. Mme. Melba was given an 
ovation when she appeared, and after 
each of her arias there was tumultuous 
applause. Kubelik’s playing did not 
hold other than technical qualities, al- 
though his tone was clear, there was no 


emotional element apparent. Edmund 
Burke proved an interesting baritone, 
serious in work and _ ~vocally' well 


equipped. Gabriel Lapierre was the ac- 

companist and Marcel Moyse supplied 

the flute obbligato in the “Lucia” aria. 
F. ©. B. 


Spiering Triumphs as Violin Soloist in 
Copenhagen 


BERLIN, Feb. 21.—Theodore Spiering, 
the American violinist and conductor of 
Berlin, has just returned from a trip to 
Copenhagen, where he was violin soloist 
at a symphony concert, and was so suc- 
cessful that the directors of the orches- 
tra re-engaged him for a number of con- 
certs next Summer. Mr. Spiering’s pu- 
pil, Marie Deutscher, of Brooklyn, made 

er début successfully last week at Wal- 
denburg, Silesia, playing concertos by 
Mozart and Nardini with orchestra. 





Flesch Heard With Local Symphony, 
Elman With New York Philharmonic 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 23.—At the 
fourth concert of the Rochester Orches- 
tra the following program was given: 


Overture, “In the Spring,’’ Goldmark ; 
Concerto in D Major, for violin, Brahms; 
Carl Flesch, Symphonic Poem, “The Mol 
dau,” Smetana; “Ave Maria,’ Schubert- 
Wilhelmj; ‘“Sicilienne e Rigandon, Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler; Andantino, Padre Martini- 
Kreisler; Praeludium and Allegro, Pugnani, 
Kreisler, Carl Flesch “Italian Caprice,” 
Tschaikowsky. 


The soloist of the evening, Carl Flesch, 
violinist, completely won his audience by 
the sincerity, nobility and repose of his 

laying, as well as by the richness of 
his tone and his superb technical equip- 
ment. He played the Brahms _ Con- 
certo magnificently, as also the group 
of pieces by Kreisler and others. Mr. 
Flesch was obliged to give three encores. 

The orchestral part of the program 
was effectively done under the skilful 
baton of Mr. Dossenbach. 

On Thursday evening, February 19, 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Mischa Elman as soloist offered a 
most remarkable program at Convention 
Hall, which was taxed to capacity by a 
vast audience. The program began with 
Wagner’s Overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman,” followed by two modern or- 
chestral compositions (“L’Apres-Midi 
d’un Faune,” by Debussy, and Dukas’s 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”) played 
with great delicacy and charm. The 
symphony of the evening was Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth, which was given a not- 
able reading. 

Mischa Elman played 


Bruch’s Con- 


certo in G Minor, in a manner that com- 


ond number was the Rondo Caprlccioso 
of Saint-Saéns. The young virtuoso dis- 
played marvelous technical facility, sen- 
suous beauty of tone and brilliancy of 
style. 

The concert was under the able local 
management of James E. Furlong. 


Zoellner Quartet Success in West 


The Zoellner Quartet, now traveling 
in the Far West, has been meeting with 
continued success according to advices 
received by MUSICAL AMERICA this week. 

In San Diego they were royally enter- 
tained and made four appearances there 
within three days, February 10, 11 and 
12. Their double appearance on the 11th 
was at the home of Ralph Granger, the 
former owner of the famous Hawley col- 
lection of instruments, and before the 
Amphion Club. They will give their 
second New York concert of the season 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 
31, when they will play Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3, the César Franck 
Quartet, and a Quartet Op. 15 by Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. 


the 


The sixth informal dinner of the “mu- 
sicolonists” was viven at the Restaurant 
Roma in New York on February 18. 
Eighty of the colonists, many of them 
from out of town, were in attendance, 
although most of those present were rep- 
resentative musicians. Music was not 
discussed, but the colony property which 
is located in Rhode Island was the main 
topic of the evening, all being interest- 
ed in the tract of land owned by the 
colony. Musical numbers by several of 
the diners were greatly enjoyed. 


Dinner of *“Musicolonists”’ 
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FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
IN DRESDEN “ TRAVIATA” 


Performance at Court Opera a von 
Schuch Family Affair—An 
Ovation for Both 


DRESDEN, Feb. 10.—Liesel von Schuch 
repeated her sensational success in the 
title réle of “Traviata,” under her 
famous father’s lead, at the Court Opera. 
The young and charming singer is the 
happy owner of a voice full of velvety 
softness, mellowness, dramatic color and 
warmth. Her schooling is spotless, and 
her histrionic abilities are remarkable, 
so there seems to be no doubt that she 
will grow into a singer of fame. It was 
a memorable event, this performance of 
father and daughter, both richly gifted. 
The applause for both defied description. 

Count Nicolas von Seebach has just 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth. 

At a charity concert under the patron- 
age of the Saxon Court, Lucie Caffaret, 
the French pianist; Alice Schladitz, and 
Dresden’s popular actor, Paul Wiecke, 
contributed to a noteworthy program. 
The actor recited some serious poems by 
the Nobel prize winner, Rabindranath 
Tagore, which made a deep impression. 
Mile. Caffaret played Weber, Chopin, 
Chaliner and Saint-Saens numbers, and 
Alice Schladitz sang lieder by Brahms, 
Wolff and others. 

On the same day Yvette Guilbert, in 
her inimitable manner and with her 
supreme art, swept everything before 
her. She brought to her assistance young 
and charming dancers  and_ singers. 
Nevertheless, Yyette herself overshad- 
owed them all. 

The soloists of the last Philharmonic 
concert were Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, who 
appeared as a reciter (Wildenbruch’s 
“Hexenlied” to Schilling’s music), and 
also as a singer, and the temperamental 
American pianist, Alice Ripper, who by 
her elementary, powerful interpretations 
of the Tschaikowsky-Sopi-Menter ar- 
rangement of Hungarian ‘“Figeuner- 
weisen” swept everything before her. It 
was most refreshing to listen to her spon- 
taneous interpretations. She also played 
Liszt’s “Dante” Sonata. Dr. Wiillner 
gave ballads by Loewe and songs by 
Schumann, with no semblance of beauty 
of voice but any amount of expression. 

Paul Goldschmied proved to be a poet 
among pianists in his recent recitals. 
His Brahms and Schumann interpreta- 
tions were a revelation. 

Felix Draeseke’s posthumous “Sinfonia 
comica” was produced in the last sym- 
phony concert of the Royal Orchestra. It 
is a work full of contrapuntal tricks. but 
the impression it made as a whole did not 
quite reach expectations. 








PADEREWSKI IN BLIZZARD 





Pianist Wins Goodly Attendance Under 
Obstacles in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 25.—For the 
Paderewski piano concert last Monday 
evening a goodly audience turned out, 
despite one of the most severe blizzards 
of Louisville’s Winter. Much enthusi- 
asm was manifested at the amazing 
technic displayed by the distinguished 
Pole, and applause was generous, but in 
the opinion of many persons in the au- 
dience there was too great an effort 
made to present the piano in the light 
of an orchestra. 

Mr. Paderewski played the Bach-Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E Maior, op. 109; 
Schumann’s “Carneval,” Chopin’ s Noc- 
turne in E Maior, the Mazurka in B 
Minor and the Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
as well as Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen” and 
“La Campanella.” This was the last of 
a series of concerts under the local man- 
agement of the Keller-Marx Concert 
Bureau. nm. FP. 





Mabel Beddoe in Three Appearances of 
Contrasting Styles 


Mabel Beddoe, the young contralto, 
has been engaged to appear on March 6 
at Jamaica, L. I., with the Riverside 
Quartet, and on March 19 she is to ap- 
pear with the Thursday Musical Club of 
New York in an all-German program. 
On April 14 she is to sing the part of 
Azucena in a concert performance of “Tl 
Trovatore” with the Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Choral Society. 


VARIETY AND EXCELLENCE 
IN PORTLAND, ORE., MUSIC 


Hofmann, Mme. Butt, Mrs. Sammis 
McDermid, and Symphony Delight 
Large Audiences 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—Musical 
events of variety and excellence kept 
music lovers here in a state of artistic 
transport during the last week. Josef 
Hoffman, Mme. Clara Butt, Mrs. Sibyl 
Sammiis-McDermid and the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra were a few of the 
attractions. 

The attendance was large and the pro- 
gram exceptionally good at the concert 
of the Symphony Orchestra on February 
15. Deasek's Symphony in E Minor No. 
5 was the keystone, and its interpretation 
eminently satisfying. Among the other 
numbers especially enjoyed were Mas- 
senet’s “Berceuse,” in which D. P. Nason 
played the violin solo so ———o” © as 
to win a recall from the audience 
Christensen, as conductor, sustained the 
reputation he has already gained. 


On Wednesday evening Josef Hof- 
mann played at the Heilig Theater. The 
famous piano master drew a large audi- 
ence, who were loud in their praise of 
his superlative art and excellent pro- 
gram. 


Kennerly Rumford was unable to ap- 
pear, on account of illness, with Mme. 
Clara Butt in the Armory on Friday 
evening. Mme. Butt interpreted a pro- 
gram that was punctuated with enthu- 
siasm from start to finish. Of the num- 
bers sung the Easter Hymn was, per- 
haps, the most appreciated, although the 
“Fairy Pipers” commanded a repetition. 
William Murdoch gave several piano 
numbers which proved him an artist of 
exceptional ability. Harold Croxton 
was a pleasing accompanist. Mme. 
Butt, as well as Josef Hofmann, ap- 
peared under the management of Lois 
Steers and Wynn Coman. 


The feature of the annual concert of 
the Apollo Club on Tuesday evening was 
the singing of Mrs. Sibyl Sammis-Mc- 
Dermid, especially in a group of six 
songs composed by her husband. 

Mrs. Edward Alden Beals presented 
Myrtle Thomason, June Shea and Laura 
Shay in a vocal program at the recep- 
tion given by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on Saturday. The 
young women received much praise for 
their excellent work. 


Recent noteworthy local affairs were 
the meeting of the Coterie Musicale, in 
which those who took part were Mrs. 
Emma B. Carroll, Mrs. Stanley Jewell, 
Frances Dayton and Frances Batchelor; 
the singing of-Gaul’s “Holy City” by the 
chorus under J. H. Cowan and the recitals 
given by Mrs. Edith M. Smyth, Mabel 
Ryder, Mrs. Grace Wilton Peterson, Mrs. 
Minnie D. Truelove and Frieda Leitner. 

H. C. 








RIDER-POSSART IN CALGARY 





As Soloist of Symphony Orchestra 
Makes Lasting Impression 
CALGARY, CANADA, Feb. 21.—Mme. 


Cornelia Rider-Possart, the distinguished 
pianist, was the soloist at the fourth 
concert of the Calgary Symphony Orches- 
tra on February 16, and fairly carried 
her audience by storm with her playing 
of the Rubinstein Concerto, No. 4, in D 
Minor. The pianist’s interpretation of 
the work was a revelation in fingering 
and accuracy. Her other numbers were 
Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, and the 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor by the same 
composer. In these she exhibited won- 
derful firmness and delicacy of touch. 
Mme. Rider-Possart, in response to ap- 
plause that would not be denied, gave an 
encore. Calgarians hope to hear her 
again and again. 

The orchestra, under the direction of 
Max Weil, proved for the fourth time 
that it is a splendid musical body, and 
music lovers left the Sherman Grand 
Theater after the concert feeling that if 
it were to lose its Symphony Orchestra, 
one of the potent elements that make for 
the finer spirit of civic life would be 
lacking. Some of the larger works on 
the program were Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, No. 8, in B Minor, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” and Ber- 
lioz’s Overture, “Le Carneval Romain,” 
op. 19. 
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HISTRIONIC AID FOR 
OPERA TIC ASPIRANTS 








F. F. Mackay, Veteran Teacher wie hie Gives Practical Help 
in Dramatic Training in His Book “The Art of Acting,” 
Valuable to Exponents of Opera Stage Today 








<és7T\HE exponent of Supreme Power 

and Omniscience is creation. The 
exponent of all human knowledge and 
power is Art. The greatest mystery in 
Nature is the ignorance of man.” Three 
strong observations by F. F. Mackay 
from the introduction to his book, “The 
Art of Acting,”* a volume replete with 
trenchant, masterly views. Mr. Mackay 
was for many years the leading charac- 
ter actor in America; he has been em- 
inent in his teaching of the art of the 
stage and is the director of the National 
Conservatory of Dramatic Art, New 
York. No ordinary grasp of subject 


matter is revealed in this book, but a 
knowledge born of fifty-five years in the 
study of the art of acting and teaching. 
A work which no serious-minded student 
of the stage can afford to disregard is 
this, and its value, moreover, cannot be 
said to halt here, for the context is in no 
sense as restrictive as its title would 
seem to indicate. 

The author is evidently an earnest mu- 
sic-lover, one who perfectly comprehends 
the possibilities, theories and limitations 
of Drama’s sister art. The views which 
he advances should prove distinctly val- 
uable and practicable for the student of 
opera, so far as action, bearing and 
stage deportment are concerned. Mr. 
Mackay’s sympathetic love and under- 
standing of music makes his observations 
upon the art of acting indispensable for 
the operatic student ambitious to ac- 
quire a thorough grasp of stage technic. 

The subject-matter is set forth at- 
tractively, a fine climax is achieved in the 
chapters headed “Force” and “Stress,” 
the language is simple and invariably di- 
rect, redundancy is conspicuously absent 
and the virile philosophy acts somewhat 
as a great tree upon which the rich 
wealth of subject-matter is hung. 

Two pertinent questions, “What is act- 
ing?” “Is it an art?” serve to open the 
work. Herein comparisons are drawn 
between the respective arts of painting, 
sculpture and acting. The latter is 
found worthy of consideration because it 
strengthens, develops and _ beautifies 
mentally all who study it as an art. This 
view is significant and valuable to the 
student, especially the operatic student. 

Chapter two is devoted to “The Pas- 
sion,” while the third chapter, headed 
“Emotions,” is invaluable, dilating upon 
the abstract forms of everyday feelings, 
stripping them bare and revealing them 
in their inherent lights. “Utterance” 
and its component parts are analyzed 
concisely and the chapter dealing with 
the voice includes subject-matter of vital 





*“The Art of Acting.” By F. F. Mackay, 
embracing the Analysis of Expression and 
Its Application to Dramatic Literature. 
Published by F. F. Mackay, 23 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York. 


importance. The illustrations are inva- 
riably from Shakespeare’s works. 
“Time is,” as the author points out in 
the chapter under that heading, “a 
mental recognition of passing events.” 
The sensation experienced by the actor 
and by the ordinary spectator is of a 
vastly different nature as regards the 
passing of time. Such truths are well 
defined and Gesture and 


illustrated. 





F. F. Mackay, Distinguished as an Actor 
and as Teacher of Dramatic Art 


pose, laughter (a vivid essay) crying and 
weeping, personal magnetism—all are 
dealt with inimitably. One chapter is 
given over to literary composition and 


its divisions, descriptive, didactic, lyric 
and dramatic. 
In the essay headed “Drama” the au- 


thor dwells upon opera and asserts that 
“at its highest art opera leads toward 
romance instead of reality.” A notable 
chapter on “Make-up” contains notes and 
advice on the use of wigs, creams, etc., 
and among many other things dwells in- 
terestingly upon the customs of mourn- 
ing colors in different countries. “The 
analysis of the dramatic composition” 

closes a work which should find a high 
place in the regard of conscientious stu- 
dents of the operatic and dramatic 
stage. BD. BR. 


Musical Program at Teyte Farewell 


As a farewell to Maggie Teyte before 
her starting for a concert tour, a party 
was given on February 24 at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York, with a musical 
program by prominent artists. There 
were vocal numbers by Miss Conti, Frank 
Pollock and Andres de Segurola, and a 
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harp number by Ada Sassoli, with Kurt 
Schindler at the piano. Cyril Maude 


-and Laurette Taylor presented a sketch. 


New York society figured strongly on the 
guest list, while the musical world was 
represented by Frances Alda, Lucrezia 
Bori, Andreas Dippel, Marshall Ker- 
nochan and others. 





NEW ASSEMBLY CONCERT 


Charlotte Lund and Ellison Van Hoose 
Among the Soloists 


The meeting of the New Assembly at 
the Hotel Plaza New York, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 19, brought for- 
ward Mme. Charlotte Lund, soprano; 
Ellison Van Hoose, tenor; Louise Mac- 
Mahon, soprano, and Miriam Allen Stet- 
son, pianist, as soloists. In addition to 
these Fay Foster and Hallett Gilberté 
were present to play the accompani- 
ments to their own songs. Miss Foster’s 
“Star Tracks,” “Sleep Song,” “Fairy 
Castles,” “Winter Butterflies” and “On 
Dress Parade” were sung in an admir- 
able manner by Miss MacMahon while 
her “Con Amore,” “Maria Mia” and 
“Serenade in Seville” were presented by 
Mr. Van Hoose in his usual able style. 
They aroused much enthusiasm for the 
singers and the composer. 

Mme. Lund, who is always heard with 
pleasure, sang the GiJberté “Two Roses,” 
“Minuet—La Phyllis,’ “Allegro” and 
“Ah Love But a Day” with excellent 
results, sharing the applause with the 
composer whose presence at the piano 
was a feature of the occasion. The so- 
prano also sang a group of songs by 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky and Tschai- 
kowsky to the liking of her hearers. 

Miss Stetson’s performance of 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade and Liszt’s 
familiar “Liebestraum” and Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody showed her a 
pianist of much a 





CONCERT OF MANY MISHAPS 





Solemnity of a New Brunswick Audience 
Sadly Interfered With 


Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn, 
soprano of the Imperial Grand Opera, 
Vienna, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist, gave 
a concert in New Brunswick, N. J., on 
February 19. It was the most enter- 
taining event New Brunswick has en- 
joyed in a long time. 

The elements caused the first worry. 
Then when the Baroness reached New 
Brunswick at 3 P. M. she had a severe 
headache, a sore throat and a bad cold. 

Carlos Salzedo checked his harp at 
New York on his ticket. The harp went 
through to Trenton. It reached New 
Brunswick when the concert was half 
over. When expressmen carried it in 
they misjudged the size of a small door 
and damaged the case and almost took 
the door off the hinges. In their haste 
they took the harp through the lobby and 
down the aisle instead of through the 
stage door. 

When they uncased the harp they put 
the case right where the Baroness ripped 
her dress on it a moment later. And 
then, after a curtain call, the rising cur- 
tain picked up with it a potted palm, and 
from the hanging garden thus formed 
dirt and foliage deluged the audience and 
the distracted artists. 





ENGLEWOOD CHORALCONCERT 





Woodruff Chorus and Mr. Granville Join 
in Admirable Program 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 14.—The first 
concert of the Musical Art Society oc- 
curred last evening at the new armory, 
under the baton of Arthur D. Woodruff, 
with Charles Norman Granville, baritone, 
as soloist. 

Mr. Granville won instantaneous favor 
in the Prologue to “Pagliacci” in which 
his resonant voice had a fine opportunity. 
He was recalled euthestestioally after it 
and obliged to add three extras, Brew- 
er’s “Fairy Pipers,’ “Trottin’ to the 
Fair” and Rogers’s “When Mammy’s 
Away.” In his group of songs, Secchi’s 
“Love Me or Not,” Strauss’s “Zueign- 
ung” and Spross’s “The Wind” he proved 
himself equally well equipped as a song 
singer. In response to the applause 


after the group he added Bond’s “A 
Perfect Day.” 
The club sang ably under Mr. Wood- 


ruff’s skilled direction Sydney Thomson’s 
“The Harbinger,’ Matthews’s “Persian 
Serenade,” Henschel’s “Doll’s Wedding 
Song,” Chadwick’s “Spring Beauties,” 
Kamperman’s “In Sunny Spain,” and 
Paul Bliss’s idyll, “O Lovely Night,” in 
which Mr. Granville sang finely the solo 
part, which he had created in_ the pre- 
miére performance in Jersey City some 
weeks before. 





TRIPLE ARTISTIC AID 
FOR RUBINSTEIN CHORUS 


Beatrice Harrison, Nina Morgana and 
Mr. Picco Win Individual Successes 
in Engrossing Program 





Without the effulgence of a _ single 
star, but with three artists of pronounced 
gifts, the Rubinstein Club presented a 
concert on February 24 which, in point 
of continuous interest, was quite equal to 
many of the club’s programs that have 
been adorned with famous names. The 
artists introduced to the Rubinsteins at 
the Waldorf-Astoria were Beatrice Har- 
rison, the young English ’cellist; Nina 
Morgana, soprano, and Millo Picco, bari- 
tone. An echo of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
operatic ventures was found in the pres- 
ence of the two singers, who were to 
have been members of the impresario’s 
company at his new opera house. Be- 
sides the individual successes of the 
three artists there was splendid work 
by W. R. Chapman’s chorus. 

Miss Harrison’s admirably played 
Adagio and Allegro of the Boccherini A 
Major Sonata caused a demand for an 
encore, satisfied with the Dvorak “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me.” Another extra 
followed her group of pieces, closing 
with her brilliant playing of “Papillons” 
by Hamilton Harty. Musicianly was 
George Falkenstein’s support at the 
piano. 

Warmest enthusiasm of the evening 
was that evoked by Miss Morgana and 
Mr. Picco in a “Barber of Seville” duet, 
after which the singers reappeared with 
Conductor Chapman as accompanist in 
the “Trot Here and There” duet from 
“Veronique,” which was partially re- 
peated. Miss Morgana showed a decided 
artistic advance since her appearance at 
the time when’ she was alternate to 
Emma Trentini in “The Firefly.” Her 
“Sonnambula” aria and “Mireille” Waltz 
were extremely well sung. Mr. Picco 
was revealed as an admirable baritone, 
with much resonance and vocal power 
manifested in his “Pagliacci” Prologue, 
“Largo al Factotum” and a “Roi de La- 
hore” aria. 

Mr. Chapman’s chorus contributed 
highly polished singing of the “Flower 
Duet” from “Madama Butterfly,” part 
of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Page from 
Homer,” the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” and an 
effective novelty, “Evening Bells” by 
Henry Schoenfeld. Bidkar Leete was 
the club’s able accompanist. K. S. C. 


ALIENATION SUIT WITHDRAWN 


Mrs. Op de Beeck Comes to an Agree- 
ment With Mme. Maubourg 


Mrs. Emilie M. Op de Beeck, of No. 
327 West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 
has withdrawn her $50,000 suit, for 
alienation of affections, against Mme. 
Jeanne Maubourg, the Metropolitan 
Opera contralto. An agreement was 
reached last week by which Mme. Mau- 
bourg paid $500 to Mrs. Op de Beeck 
and gave her a written promise to have 
no further business, professional or 
social relations with the latter’s husband, 
Dr. Ferdinand Op de Beeck. Mrs. Op de 
Beeck, in return, made a statement that 
the $500 merely reimbursed her for the 
expense she had gone to in investigating 
the alleged relations of the singer and 
the physician. 

Mme. Maubourg said that her rela- 
tions with Dr. Op de Beeck had been 
merely those of physician and patient 
and added that she had no desire to 
break up a home. 
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Henry E. Krehbiel’s New Book 
on “Afro-American Folk Songs” 








66 FRO-AMERICAN Folk Songs’* 

is the title of H. E. Krehbiel’s 
most recent book. The music critic of 
the New York Tribune has interested 
himself for many years in the songs of 
the negroes and the present volume is 
the result of much research. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s style is too well known 
to require extended comment as to its 
virtues and shortcomings. His writing 
is often ponderous and abstruse, and his 
meaning frequently clouded by his use 
of long sentences, in which one feels a 
distinctly Teutonic influence. Also to 
remark a detail, the “dean” of New 
York’s music critics ought to know that 
the Los Angeles composer’s name is 
Henry Schoenfeld and not “Henry 
Schoenberg,” that it is Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger of St. Louis and not “Edward R. 


Kroeger.” To be sure, these are minor 
matters, but the learned writer should 
make sure of such things before allow- 
ing his book to go forth into the world. 
It will suffice to record the chapter 
headings to convey just what the work 
is about. There are chapters on “Folk- 
songs in General,” “Songs of the Ameri- 
can Slaves,” “Religious Character of the 
Songs,” “Model Characteristics of the 
Songs,” “Music Among the Africans,” 
“Variations from Major Scale,” “Minor 
Variations and Characteristic Rhythms,” 
“Structural Features of the Poems,” 
“Funeral Music,” “Dances of the Ameri- 
can Negroes,” “Songs of, the Black Cre- 
oles,” “Satirical Songs of the Creoles.” 
Mr. Krehbiel’s method of enumerating 
songs which have a “flat-seventh” or 
those that have no “fourth” calls to mind 
a Latin teacher who amused himself by 
counting the words in the first book of 
Livy which began with “a.” Such in- 
quiries mean very little, from a broad 
standpoint; in fact, they cannot prove 
anything definitely because they are 
never concerned with the whole bulk of 
songs extant and are always the result 
of an investigation merely of “songs 
which I have been able to examine.” 
There is much, however, that is interest- 
ing in the book, notably the correspond- 
ence about many of the tunes with Laf- 
cadio Hearn, the remarks on the music of 
the Creoles and the tunes themselves. 
The author has included many spirit- 
uals and other songs of the folk. These 
will be of great value to the student and 
should be carefully examined. It is curi- 
ous that an authority like Mr. Krehbiel, 
whose knowledge of the subject he is 
willing to admit is very exact, should 
have undertaken to harmonize so few of 
the tunes. What could be more fitting 
than that he, by his own harmonizations 
of these folk-songs, should point the way 
for American composers, who feel called 





*“Afro-American Folksongs.” <A Study in 
Racial and National Music. By Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London, 1914 Cloth, pp. 176. 
Price $2.00 net. 


upon to incorporate them as _ thematic 
material in their symphonic works? All 
the tunes in the book, barring a bare 
three or four, have been harmonized by 
Henry T. Burleigh, Henry Holden Huss, 
Frank Van der Stucken, Arthur Mees 
and John Van Broekhoven. Of the few 
which Mr. Krehbiel has harmonized, 
“Come Trembleing Down” is an unfor- 
tunate example. A cruder and less mu- 
sicianly harmonization could scarcely be 
imagined; what is more, it sounds so un- 
characteristic that it is unpardonable. 

Mr. Krehbiel has always been ready 
on the occasion of the production of new 
works based on -these tunes to write in 
the Tribune very explicit, often damna- 
tory, remarks as to how the composer 
should have harmonized his “negro spir- 
ituals.”” He has had in this book the op- 
portunity of doing so himself and has 
failed totally to convince the reader that 
he knows how. 

Mr. Burleigh’s harmonizations are 
characteristic and welf done. He has ar- 
ranged by far the greater number of 
tunes in the volume, among them the 
superb “You May Bury Me in de Eas’,” 
“I’m Gwine to Alabamy,” which Henry 
F. Gilbert has employed so effectively in 
his “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,” “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
I’ve Seen” and “Dig My Grave.” But 
quite the finest harmonizations to be 
found in the volume are Henry Holden 
Huss’s settings of a “Baptizing Hymn” 
and “Weeping Mary.” This. distin- 
guished composer, though he has not 
written any compositions which employ 
negro melodies, has found harmonic 
schemes for these wonderful tunes which 
are art-works of rare beauty. The 
reader who wishes to prove to himself 
the significance of Mr. Huss’s notable 
musicianship has but to turn to Mr. 
Krehbiel’s harmonizations and compare 
the two. 

At the back of the volume will be found 
an appendix containing another set of 
folk-songs. The volume bears the dedi- 
cation “To my friend, Horatio W. 
Parker, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 
at Yale University.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





Brave Snow Banks to Hear Elman and 
Stransky in Northampton, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., Feb. 21.—While 
snow in huge banks made progress to the 
John M. Greene Hall difficult on the oc- 
casion of the fifth concert of the Smith 
College course given on February 16, 
still a large audience made the trip for 
the purpose of enjoying the treat of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef 
Stransky, conductor, and Mischa Elman, 
the famous violinist, soloist. Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” Overture opened the program, 
while Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 
was the closing number. Mr. Elman 
played the Bruch violin Concerto in G 
Minor and the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. The work 
of the orchestra was clean and unusually 
elastic, the balance of tone excellent. 
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While this was in part due to the fine 
acoustics of Greene Hall, it was in a 
larger measure due to the improved per- 
sonnel and careful training the orchestra 
has received under Mr. Stransky during 
the last two seasons. Mr. Elman played 
superbly and was enthusiastically en- 
cored. W. E. C. 





Maud Powell a Big “Draw” in Ft. Worth 


Fr. WortH, Tex., Feb. 18.—Maud 
Powell showed that she is a bigger 
“draw” than ever by packing the audi- 
torium of the Ft. Worth Chamber of 
Commerce for her recent recital. <A 
tribute was paid to Mme. Powell by the 
management of an_ internationally- 
famed star appearing in the city on the 
same evening, when the announcement 
was made that in consequence of a pow- 
erful attraction elsewhere (Mme. 
Powell), a return performance would 
be given on February 26. The violin- 
ist showed her powers at their maturity 
in the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto, the 
Bach E Major Sonata and various 
short pieces, including A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “Chant Négre.” Francis Moore 
was Mme. Powell’s assistant at the 
piano. 





Grand Opera at Four Cents a Success in 
London 


LONDON, Feb. 7.—That the poor of 
London are quite capable of artistic ap- 
preciation is proved by the attendance 
at Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo road, 
where the gallery gods, for four cents, 
can enjoy performances of “Carmen,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Th? Bohemian Girl,” etc. One perform- 
ance of grand opera has been put on 
weekly and the attendance has been 
nearly 2,000 on each occasion. So suc- 
cessful has the scheme’ proved that in 
future there will be two weekly per- 
formances of grand opera, the remain- 
ing nights being devoted to concerts and 
variety bills. Well known singers fre- 
quently volunteer their services to this 
worthy enterprise. 





Puccini Attacks Mascagni’s “Parisina” 
and Modern Music in General 


Giacomo Puccini has returned to Italy 
from his visit to England and other 
countries and intends to take a rest. He 
was interviewed by the New York Sun 
correspondent in Rome on February 11 
on modern music and expressed disgust 
with it all. He deplored that Mascagni 
ruined his reputation and sacrificed mel- 
ody for d’Annunzio’s verses in “Par- 
isina.” An opera should not consist of 
words but music, he said. The com- 
poser should predominate and not the 
poet. Verses are to be declaimed and 
not set to music, and “that was the rea- 
son I fortunately refused to set to music 
d’Annunzio’s tragedy entitled ‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’” concluded 
Puccini. 





Public Good Society’s Concert 


At the meeting of the Public Good So- 
ciety at the Hotel Astor on Friday even- 
ing, February 20, a musical program 
was offered. The artists appearing were 
Alma Webster-Powell, founder and pres- 
ident of the society, Eugenio Pirani, 
composer-pianist, Joseph Gahm, pianist, 
and Max Droge, ’cellist. 

Mme. Webster-Powell was heard to 
advantage in a “Traviata” aria and in 
the Pirani, “The Gipsy.”’ Much interest 
was attached to the performance of two 
of Mr. Pirani’s two piano compositions, 
a Gavotte, Op. 34, and “The Gipsy, Op. 
35,” which he and Mr. Gahm performed. 
Mr. Droge was heard in solo pieces by 
Paulin, Volkmann, Charpentier and 
Popper. 





Bridgeport Oratorio Society Shows Sur- 
plus on Season 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 21.—The 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society has just fin- 
ished a season which makes its members 
justly proud. Starting the season with 
a deficit of $259.19, the report read at 
the annual meeting in Warner Hall on 
February 17 by Mabel L. French showed 
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that $507.19 was cleared on the season’s 
activities. Deducting the initial debt 
left a balance of $248. Almost double 
the numbers of persons were admitted 
to the concert this year in comparison 
to those who attended the concert last 
May. The total number attending the 
presentation of Verdi’s Requiem given a 
few weeks ago was 1,591. It is the hope 
of the membership committee to increase 
the chorus to 350. A board of directors 
to serve four years was elected and they 
are James Dunn, Mrs. Robert S. Hincks, 
Clarence R. Hall, Leonard M. Allen and 
W. A. Davenport. The same executives 
will serve for another year, and they 
are: Nathaniel W. Bishop, president; 
Jonathan Godfrey, vice-president ; 
Charles D. Davis, second vice-president; 
Mabel L. French, secretary; Elliott P. 
Curtis, treasurer. Dr. Arthur Mees, the 
conductor, who has given the utmost sat- 
isfaction was reappointed for another 
year. W. E. C. 
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VERDI AS AN ACTOR 





Composer Taught Tamagno How to Die 
in “Otello” 


In the recollections of the first per- 


formance of Verdi’s “Otello” (February. 


5, 1887), presented in Monaldi’s biog- 
raphy, there is given a luminous account 
of how Verdi taught the leading réle of 
Otello, says the Neue Zeitschrift fur 
Musik, of Leipsic. Up to this time the 
great tenor Tamagno had only been 
known as a singer with a golden voice. 
In this performance he became distin- 
guished as an actor. It was first noticed 
in the scene when Otello commits sui- 
cide. It all reverts to the genius of 
Verdi. 

In all the rehearsals Verdi had done 
his best to improve the acting of Ta- 
magno. The great tenor came more and 
more up to Verdi’s ideals, but in the 
suicide scene he seemed to fail to please 
the great master. One day Verdi lost his 
patience. Countless suggestions had 
failed to move the singer. Then Verdi 
took it upon himself to act the scene. 
Those who were present were amazed at 
the seventy-five-year-old Verdi acting 
the leading réle in his greatest opera. 
Standing at the bed of Desdemona he 
suddenly fell and rolled backward down 
three steps. All those present were so 
surprised that they thought that he had 
an attack of heart disease caused by 
over-excitement, but Verdi was only act- 
ing. It was then that Tamagno got the 
spirit of the scene which made him more 
famous than any other of his achieve- 
ments. 


RICH COUNTRIES UNMUSICAL 








Strife and Suffering Necessary to the 
Art, Says French Critic 


There is no nation naturally musical, 
according to Henri Bidou, critic and his- 
torian, whose opinions are reported in a 
Paris dispatch to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. If a nation is musical, he says, 
it is because it has passed through such 
tribulation that it has been driven to 
express its sorrow and anxiety in its airs 
and compositions. Bach, he declares, is 
the culminating expression of the suffer- 
ings induced in Germany by the Thirty 
Years’ War, 50 years before Bach’s time. 

People sing “like cowards,” he con- 
tinues, to keep up their spirits in bad 
moments, and he finds that the real 
countries of music are nearly all frontier 
provinces exposed to eternal vicissitudes. 

England he finds to be exempt to a 
large extent from the occasions in which 
poets “learn in suffering what they cele- 
brate in song,” because it is protected 
from invasion by the girdle of the seas. 
Music, then, he argues, is not an art of 
peace; it originates in strife and anxiety 
—not in tranquility and concord. The 
over-prosperous countries, he discovers, 
‘not only have no history; they have 
no music.” 


Laura E. Morrill Pupils in Excellent Musicale 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill, on Febru- 
ary 24, were heard to excellent advantage 
in their monthly song recital. The pro- 
gram opened with a quartet made up of 
Winifred Mason, soprano; Antoinette 
Harding, contralto; Russell Bliss, bari- 
tone, and Herbert Nason, tenor. Their 
voices blended gratefully in the “Spin- 
ning Chorus” from “Martha.” Lillian 
Snelling, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, scored a hit in a group 
of songs in English, and a duet from 
“Figaro” with Mr. Bliss. Others who ap- 
peared and showed the results of excel- 
lent training were Minnie Simon, Frida 
Hilbrandt and Clarence Bawden. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was the able accompanist. 


MAX LANDOW AGAIN 
IN CONCERT FIELD 


Pianist Returns to Boston after 
Several Years—Schumann- 
Heink Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, March 1, 1914. 


AX LANDOW, pianist, returned to 
this city after an absence of sev- 
eral years and made an excellent im- 
pression in the course of his recital last 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Landow has a 
very musical tone with a quality of its 
own. His technic is not over brilliant, 
but it is adequate to his demands, and 
his conceptions are those of an expe- 
rienced musician who loves his art and 
lives with his ideals. 


At the symphony concerts of the week 
Mahler’s C Sharp Minor Symphony was 
repeated in response to many requests, 
and again it made a very deep impres- 
sion. The Wagner “Siegfried Idyll’’ 
completed the program. 

In Symphony Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, Mme. Schumann-Heink was as- 
sisted by Nina Fletcher, violinist. The 
hall was packed to its capacity. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink included in her pro- 
gram a Mozart aria, the Schumann 
“Dichterliebe” cycle, and songs in Eng- 
lish. Miss Fletcher played the Bach 
Violin Sonata in E Minor; a Polonaise 
by Wieniawski, and the Prize Song as 
transcribed by Wilhelmj. Unfortunately 
this concert clashed with the opera per- 
formance. According to substantial re- 
port, however, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang Schumann’s cycle as it had not 
been sung in years in this city. ‘Miss 
Fletcher,” said the Boston Herald, “al- 
ready known as one of the most musical 
and best equipped women violinists 
among American women, played Bach’s 
Sonata with breadth and richness of 
tone and in pure taste.” 

This afternoon in Symphony Hall 
Mme. Elizabeth van Endert, assisted by 
an orchestra of sixty players from the 
Boston Symphony, led by Otto Urack, 
sang in Symphony Hall. In the Lullaby 
of Mozart, in Mrs. H. H. Beach’s “Year’s 
at the Spring” and in certain songs by 
Brahms, she was heard at her best. 

In the evening Mme. Gay was a solo- 
ist at the Sunday concert, singing songs 
by Spanish and Italian os, » 








Recital by Dr. Dufft 


Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso, gave a recital 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Feb- 
ruary 28, assisted by Olive Kline, so- 
prano, and Edward Shippen Van Leer, 
tenor. One of the duets sung by Dr. 
Dufft and Miss Kline was “The Hunt,” 
by Huhn, and Miss Kline sang “Sum- 
mer Time,” by Ward-Stephens. Dr. 
Dufft’s numbers included songs by Han- 
del, Secchi, German and others. Five 


Japanese songs by Woodford-F inden 
were on Mr. Van Leer’s list. 
Mary Garden Honor Guest of Miss 


Thursby 


Mary Garden, the famous prima 
donna, was the guest of honor at the 
ninth and last of Emma Thursby’s musi- 
cal receptions given on February 27 in 
New York City. Enid Watkins, of San 
Francisco, furnished the entertainment, 
with a series of real Indian chants and 
ceremonials in costume. 














—Photo by Aimé Dupont 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra Which Is Mak- 
ing a Tour through the United States 
and Which Gave a Concert in New 
York on March 2 





HARRIETTE CADY’S RECITAL 





Pianist Appears in New York in Exclu- 
sively Russian Program 


Harriette Cady, pianist, was heard in 
a recital at the Little Theater, New 
York, last Monday afternoon, and her 
efforts were much appreciated by a fair- 
sized audience. Her program was de- 
voted exclusively to Russian composers. 
It contained a “Prelude” and “Barca- 
rolle” by Rachmaninoff, a Glinka “Cava- 
tina,” a waltz and étude by Arensky, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Théme Original et Va- 
riations” and short numbers by Scria- 
bine, Glazounow, Alabieff and Rubin- 
stein in addition to some arrangements 
= folk-songs by the pianist her- 
self. 

Miss Cady revealed a good technical 
equipment, a pleasing tone, intelligence 
and a measure of musical feeling. She 
afforded her hearers considerable pleas- 
ure in the Tschaikowsky variations, in 
her own folk-song arrangements, the 
waltzes of Arensky and Rubinstein and 
in the various other numbers. 


— 





Another Concert for Trio de Lutece 


As the first concert of the Trio de Lu- 
tece drew an audience of such propor- 
tions that many could not gain admis- 
sion, the trio will be heard again at the 
Belasco Theater on March 8, when it 
will again have the cooperation of Mme. 
Gerville-Réache. Several of the _ solo 
numbers will be repeated, by request. 





Mrs. Maurice J. Hart recently gave an 
informal musicale in New Orleans, at 
which Mrs. Joseph Eisendrath of Chi- 
cago was heard in a song cycle by Mary 
Turner Salter, “Sapho Lyrics,” and a 
Schumann group which included “Im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai,” “Der Nuss- 
baum” and “Aus meinen’ grassen 
Schmerzen.” Mrs, Eisendrath was also 
heard in a song recital before the Satur- 
day Music Circle at Rayne Memorial 
Church on Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gram also enlisted the talents of Jessie 
Tharp and the Newcomb String Quartet, 
composed of Rene Salomon, first violin; 
Adrian Freiche, second violin; Henri 
Wehrmann, viola, and Peter Moller, 
cello. 

The municipality of Vienna has finally 
decided to make a yearly subvention of 
$2,000 to the People’s Opera. 


OBERHOFFER FORCES 
VISIT NEW YORK 


Minneapolis Orchestra Returns 
for Concert with Ysaye as 
Soloist 


New York heard the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Monday evening, 
March 2, when Conductor Emil Ober- 
hoffer and his forces pitched their tents 
for an evening at Carnegie Hall while 
on their Eastern tour. A stormy night 
and the fact that there have already 
been some three or four score orchestral 
concerts in this city militated against 
large attendance for the musicians from 


the Northwest. 

_Mr. Oberhoffer chose three orchestral 
pieces, Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
Sibelius’s Tone-Poem, “Finlandia,” and 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. The Min- 
neapolis conductor read the Brahms sym- 
phony in an agreeable way, obtaining his 
best results in the final movement. One 
might have admired the third movement, 
too, had the oboe not sounded like a bad 
English horn, thick and dense in tone- 
quality. If the writer err not, it was 
the noted German conductor, Gustav 
Kogel, who pointed out some years ago 
that the tempo of the first movement of 
this Brahms symphony was not a real 
Allegro! Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading of it 
would gain by a slower tempo. 

Sibelius’s “Finlandia” was brilliantly 
played. Mr. Oberhoffer conducts with a 
certain authority, with enthusiasm and 
with a knowledge of his scores, though 
he refuses to nave them in front of him. 
A brilliant New York critic remarked 
a month ago, that it is indeed a late day 
to attempt to impress a New York audi- 
ence by conducting symphonic works 
from memory. 

The soloist was the Belgian master, 
Eugen Ysaye. True to his custom in 
recent years he played two concertos. 
First Mozart’s G Major and then Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” It would be 
unkind to comment in detail on his per- 
formances on this occasion. Suffice it to 
say that his faulty intonation and un- 
steady handling of his bow more than 
justified much of the unfavorable com- 
ment which has been made on him this 
season. The agreeable feature in the 
presentation of M. Ysaye’s numbers was 
the fine accompaniments which Mr. Ober- 
hoffer gave him. A. W. K. 


Quarantined San José Students Miss 
Charles W. Clark’s Recital 


SAN JOSE, Feb. 24.—The recital given 
here by Charles W. Clark in February 
was a great artistic success. Unfortu- 
nately the students from the College of 
the Pacific were unable to attend as the 
institution was in quarantine at the 
time. Vs Ges SF. 








Mrs. Elsa Hopf Greene, soprano, of 
the Parmley Memorial Church of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and Mable Fowks, con- 
tralto, of the Fifth Street Reformed 
Church, of Bayonne, N. J., both pupils 
of Jessie G. Fenner, the New York voice 
teacher, have been re-engaged by their 
respective churches for the ensuing year. 


A novel entertainment has been pre- 
pared for the members of the Musicians’ 
Club of New York on March 5, when the 
first club smoker will be held. Helen 
Waldo will give songs in costume, and 
Deems Taylor and company will pre- 
a comedy sketch, “One Step Too 
“ar. 








THE OPERA STAGE FROM THE PROMPTER’S BOX 





gant from the prompter’s box the 

most familiar opera or stage picture 
gives an entirely new impression, says a 
writer in the New York Sun. One sees 
the stage with a curiously altered per- 
spective which transforms every detail. 
It is a much more intimate way of see- 


ing grand opera. To watch the opera 
from behind the scenes seems a common- 
place experience by comparison. 

The music of every grand opera is 
carried along by at least two leaders, 
while often there are four or five. The 
audience sees but one of these, the con- 
ductor who presides over the great or- 
chestra. It is his baton of course which 
sets the pace for the entire performance. 
His work is even more complicated and 
exacting than the average layman imag- 
ines. There are upward of a hundred 


musical units to be kept in perfect uni- 
son, and a mistake of a fraction of a 
second in picking up the various groups 
of players would mean trouble. 

Inside the little hood behind the foot- 
lights stands a second leader, who pre- 
sides in turn over the complicated busi- 
ness on the stage itself. It is this 
leader, commonly called the prompter, 
who gives the beat to the singers, both 
the stars and the choruses. 

In the intense dramatic action on the 
stage it is often impossible for the sing- 
ers to keev their eyes on the leader of 
the orchestra. He is often some dis- 
tance away from the action and the 
footlights are dazzling. But no matter 
what the scene may be, whether the art- 
ists are love-making or fighting or per- 
haps dying, they always manage to keep 
an alert eye on the baton of the leader 
in the prompter’s box. 


The leading of the chorus is an en- 
tirely different matter and in its way no 
less exacting. When the chorus, even a 
very large one, is on the stage it is a 
comparatively simple matter to give its 
members the beat. When the chorus, or 
any part of it, is singing off stage it is a 
very different matter. 

When the stage is crowded with sev- 
eral hundred people, as in the great 
triumph scene in “Aida,” the grouping 
makes it impossible to see either of the 
leaders. Nothing, however, is left to 
chance. In this case one or more leaders 
are placed on the stage just behind the 
scenes in full view of the chorus, but 
hidden from the regular leaders. A hole 
is made in the scenery so small as not 
to attract attention, and the assistant 
leader looking through this peephole 
with a watchful eye on the principal 
gives the beat to those at the side. It 
sometimes often happens therefore that 
there are four or five leaders strat- 
egically placed about the stage, all 
within view of the prompter and thus 
preserving perfect time. 


One of the great surprises to the lay- 
man who hears the opera from the 
prompter’s box is to find that the or- 
chestra sets up a remarkable barrier be- 
tween the stage and the audience. The 
singers confront the problem of getting 
their songs across the orchestra as well 
as their acting across the footlights. A 
comparatively loud noise behind the 
scenes will not reach even the front rows 
of the orchestra. It sometimes happens 
that a heavy piece of scenery will fall 
by accident with a loud crash, but with 
the orchestra playing it will not be heard 
in the house. 

The rule works of course both ways, 
for the orchestra prevents sounds from 
the theater from being heard by those 
on the stage. The applause which 
sounds so loud in the body of the house 
often comes to the stage curiously muf- 
fled and deadened, while the lighter ap- 
plause during a loud passage can 
scarcely be heard and is only indicated 


by the violent pantomime of clapping 
hands. 
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ZERO WEATHER FOR BUFFALO MUSIC 





Guido Chorus, Wilhelm Bachaus, Minneapolis Orchestra, Mme. 
Carreno, Sangerbund and Local Artists Contribute to a busy 


Concert Schedule 


eh tag February 25.—The Guido 
Chorus, male voices, gave the sec- 
ond concert of its scheduled series of 
three for this season, in Elmwood Music 
Hall, February 19, under the direction 
of Seth Clark. The work of the chorus 
throughout the evening was delightful 
and called forth such hearty and pro- 
longed applause that three of the choral 
numbers were repeated, respectively, 
Protheroe’s “The Sandman”; Mendels- 
sohn’s “Vintage Song” and the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust.” Rose Bryant, 
contralto, was the soloist of the evening 
and gave genuine pleasure by her very 
excellent singing of her allotted pro- 
gram numbers, which she was obliged to 


supplement with three encores. Miss 
Bryant also gave a good account of her- 
self in the incidental solo of the Von 
Weinzierl chorus, “A Night in Spring.” 
Charles McCreery, a local baritone, sang 
the incidental solo in “A Song of the 
Camp” excellently. Director Clark ac- 
companied the soloist in ideal fashion, 
and the accompaniments for the chorus 
were well played by George Bagnall. 
There was a large and enthusiastic aud- 
ience present. 

Under the joint auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century and Chromatic Clubs, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, gave a re- 
cital the evening of February 17, before 
an audience that taxed the seating capa- 
city of the Twentieth Century Club 
Hall. In the playing of his numbers 
Mr. Bachaus gave evidence of sound 
musicianship, solid technic and the tem- 
perament of an idealist. He was re- 
called many times after each group, but 
resolutely refused to break in upon the 
continuity of his program. After his 
official numbers he graciously responded 
to the insistent applause and gave two 
encores. This was Mr. Bachaus’s first 
appearance here and his success was 
pronounced. 

Mrs. Mai Davis Smith presented as 
the fifth attraction of her series of six 
concerts in Elmwood Music Hall, the 
evening of February 24, the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
and Mme. Teresa Carrefo, pianist, as 
soloist. Mr. Oberhoffer presented a re- 
freshingly interesting and unhackneyed 
program of orchestral numbers, chief in 
interest being the César Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor which was played 
very beautifully indeed. Berlioz’s ‘“Car- 
naval Romain”; the Sibelius tone poem, 
“Finlandia,” and Max Reger’s “Bailet 
Suite, op. 130, were the other num- 
bers played by the orchestra. The Reger 
music came in for especial commenda- 
tion, though only three movements of 
the suite were played, the last move- 
ment, the “Valse d’ Amour,” being re- 
peated in response to prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Mme. Carreno, who was in fine form, 
elected to play Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
in B Flat Minor, for piano and orches- 
tra. In her rendition of this stupendous 
number, the pianist gave of her best 
and her best is very great indeed. Di- 
rector Oberhoffer gave the pianist ideal 
support in this number. Mme. Carrefo 
played also Schubert’s Impromptu No. 3 
and the Schubert-Tausig “March Mili- 
taire.” She was recalled many times 
after these numbers and finally played 
as an encore number her own charming 
composition, the “Teresita Waltz.” In 
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spite of zero weather an audience that 
taxed both the seating and standing 
room of the great hall was present. 

The Artist program given by the 
Chromatic Club Saturday afternoon, 
February 21, enlisted the services of 
Charlotte Gregg and Mrs. Carl A. 
Huber, pianists, and Leila Livingston 
Morse, soprano, with Mary Harrison 
accompanist, members of the Rochester 
Tuesday Musicale Club. Each of these 
visiting performers gave great pleasure. 
The program numbers were valuable 
and interesting and encores were the 
order of the afternoon.. 

The Buffalo Sangerbund Society, male 
voices, gave its second concert for this 
season in Elmwood Music Hall, Feb- 
ruary 16, before a large audience. Dr. 
Carl Winning, the society’s director, 
presented a good program. Particularly 
enjoyable were several folk-song 
choruses. There were two soloists, both 
Buffalo singers, Norma Wohrle, soprano, 
and Fred Star True, bass, who earned 
well deserved applause by their fine sing- 
ing of their various program numbers. 
Dr. Winning, as accompanist, gave the 
soloists good support. 

A charming affair was the invitation 
musicale given by Andrew Langdon 
in honor of Reinhold L. Herman at the 
Twentieth Century Club the evening of 
February 23. The program was made 
up entirely of compositions by Mr. Her- 
man and read as follows: First move- 
ment from Sonata for violin and piano, 
Op. 3; Drei Marienlieder, Op. 40; Scene 
and Aria from “Sundari,” Op. 61; Ro- 
manza, Intermezzo and Scherzo from 
Suite for violin and piano, Op. 10, and 
Sechs Unbrische Volksweisen, Op. 45. 
Mr. Herman officiated at the piano, play- 
ing in excellent form his interesting 
music, while Ellen Langdon, soprano, a 
pupil of Mr. Herman’s, interpreted in 
good style the songs and aria of the pro- 
gram. Graham Harris, in the violin 
numbers, played with tonal beauty and 
fine expression. 

John C. Freund’s lecture which he 
gave here February 18 has been much 
discussed among both musicians and 
laymen, and it has made for Mr. Freund 
many admirers who are in thorough 
sympathy with him. r. B. 8. 





CHARLOTTE (N.C.) CONCERTS 





Music of American Composers Singled 
Out for Special Applause 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 27.—A piano 
and song recital was given here last 
evening by William E. Abraham, pianist, 
and John George Harris, baritone. Ow- 
ing to the deep snow the audience num- 
bered less than one hundred. Mr. Abra- 
ham played compositions by Chopin and 
Liszt, while Mr. Harris sang, among 
others, a group by modern American 
composers, Tours, MacDowell, Ward- 
Stephens. and Huhn. Ward-Stephens’s 
‘“‘Rose’s Cup” was given special applause, 
while Huhn’s “Unfearing” made a de- 
cided impression. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
famous composer, gave her lecture and 
recital this evening at Elizabeth College 
for Women. 

Harry J. Zehm, director of music at 
Elizabeth College for Women, and John 
George Harris, baritone, assisted in the 
concert given by the Concord Choral 
Club on the evening of February 24. Mr. 
Zehm is the conductor of the Club, and 
Mr. Harris sang two groups of songs, 
one of works by Secchi and Schumann 
and another by modern American com- 
posers. As an encore, Mr. Harris sang 
a setting of the words, “The Sweetest 
Flower that Blows,” composed by Janie 
A. Patterson, one of the members of the 
Choral Club, herself one of the soloists 
of the evening. 





President’s Daughters in Mackaye Bird 
Masque Repetition 

With two daughters of President Wil- 

son as performers, Percy Mackaye’s bird 

masque, “Sanctuary,” introduced first at 

the sanctuary of the Meriden Bird Club, 


Meriden, N. H., was given a gala presen- 
tation at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
February 24. Eleanor Wilson was 
charming in the part of Ornis, the bird 
spirit, and Margaret Wilson sang with 
much delicacy the Prelude, “The Hermit 
Thrush,” the words of which were writ- 
ten by Arvia Mackaye, the nine-year-old 
daughter of the author. The Misses 
Wilson were among the most indefatiga- 
ble workers in the rehearsais of the 
masque. Mrs. Wilson was one of the 
patronesses of the event. At the after- 
noon conference on “The Drama and 
Conservation,” Augustus Thomas “nomi- 
nated” Mr. Mackaye for national com- 
missioner of the civic drama. 





FOUR DES MOINES CONCERTS 





Alma Gluck, Slezak, Kneisels and Mme. 
Tetrazzini Win Ovations 


DEs MOINES, Feb. 28.—Among recent 
recital givers here none has been more 
satisfactory to the public than Leo Sle- 
zak, who sang on the Drake University 
Music Course, managed by Dean Holmes 
Cowper. The Czech tenor was in glori- 
ous voice and radiant mood. 

The return of Alma Gluck in recital 
this month was a distinctive event. Miss 
Gluck’s beauty of voice, magnetic per- 
sonal charm, refined artistry and the 
ability to “get it over” the footlights, 
stirred the great audience to a really 
demonstrative approval. To Dr. M. L. 
Bartlett must be given the credit for this 
popular attraction. 

‘The Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Ella 
Dahl Rich, pianist, made its first appear- 
ance in Des Moines last week, in the 
series of subscription concerts presented 
by George Frederick Ogden. ‘This con- 
cert marked an artistic climax and called 
forth a splendid audience. The program 
included a Mozart Quartet in F, Schu- 
bert’s “Theme and Variations” (Der 
Tod und das Madchen), the Max Bruch 
“Ave Maria,” ’cello solo, and the Dvorak 
Quintet for piano and strings. Mrs. 
Rich, who supplied the piano part in the 
Quintet, acquitted herself with great 
brilliiancy. Many requests have been 
sent to the local manager to present her 
in recital next season. 

A sufficient number of guarantors has 
been secured to bring the Chicago Opera 
Company here in April, with Mary Gar- 
den in “Thais.” 

Dean Cowper substituted Tetrazzini 
and her assisting artists for the can- 
celled Paderewski concert. Yves Nat, 
assisting at the piano, came in for a 
large share of praise. G. F. O. 





Kansas City Girl in Recital After Her 
Training with Godowsky 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 21.—Lora 
Taylor, pianist, who recently returned 
from Vienna, where she was a pupil of 
Godowsky for three years, gave a re- 
cital on Thursday evening before a large 
audience. Miss Taylor was formerly a 
pupil of Anna St. John and obtained a 
fine foundation under her capable tutel- 
age. The well selected program of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and 





‘Saint-Saéns gave her excellent opportu- 


nity to display the great progress she 
has made. She has temperament, a fa- 
cile technic and good understanding of 
interpretation. George Deane, tenor, 
sang several numbers in his usual pleas- 
ing manner, with Clara Crangle as ac- 
companist. A concert was given in the 
Shubert Theater on Tuesday afternoon 
by Rudolf King, David Grasch, bari- 
tone; Claude Rador, violinist, and sev- 
eral of Mr. King’s pupils in two-piano 
numbers. M. R. M. 





Record Crowd Applauds Godowsky and 
Nielsen in Williamsport, Pa. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., March 2.—Leo- 
pold Godowsky and Alice Nielsen, who 
recently appeared as the attractions of 
the grand artists’ course, drew the larg- 
est audience of the series. Godowsky’s 
playing, especially of the Liszt-Paganini 
“Campanella,” convinced Williamsport 
that he is one of the world’s piano mas- 
ters. He was recalled time and time 
again and responded generously with en- 
cores. Alice Nielsen charmed her au- 
ditors with her exquisite voice and lofty 
art. She gave Liszt’s “Lorelei” a digni- 
fied interpretaticn, and sang Tosti’s 
“Goodbye” in an impressive manner. 
Edwin Schneider gave delight by his 
artistic accompaniments. 
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THUEL BURNHAM HERE 
TO GIVE FREE TUITION 


American Pianist of Paris Will Visit 
New York Each Year to Instruct 
Holders of Club Scholarships 


Thuel Burnham, the pianist, arrived in 
New York from Paris last week, to re- 
main three months. During this time he 
will take charge of the instruction of 
pupils who have scholarships for tuition 
under him. Two scholarships have been 
offered by the MacDowell Club and one 
each by the Thursday Musical Club, the 
Studio Club and the Three Arts Club. 

The plan is to give the winners of 
these club scholarships the benefit of Mr. 
Burnham’s instruction for three months 
in this country. After he returns to 
Paris, the instruction will be continued 
by one of the pupils of Mr. Burnham, 
who is himself an exponent of the Les- 
chetizky school. In succeeding years Mr. 
Burnham will return to New York for 
three months to instruct scholarship- 
holders personally. 

The plan was conceived by the clubs as 
a means of bringing the virtuoso teacher 
to pupils of promise who have not the 
means to go to the virtuoso abroad. Mr. 
Burnham is an American who has lived 
many years in Paris. It is possible that 
the most talented of the pupils may be 
sent to study abroad after they have 
reached an advanced stage in their 
studies here. 

Mr. Burnham was asked last week if 
he considered it necessary for our music 
students to go abroad and replied in the 
negative. 

“America offers opportunities in the 
way of concerts and teachers which are 
not to be surpassed anywhere,” he said, 
“and certainly for the average student 
there is little occasion to go abroad. 
But,” he added, ”for mature persons and 
finished artists it is a very fine thing to 
go to Europe for more study.” 








ERIE’S CHAIN OF CONCERTS 





Succession of Fine Programs during 
Year’s Opening Months 


ERIE, Pa., Feb. 27.—The first months 
of the new year have brought Erie a 
succession of musical treats. Successful 
recitalists in Mrs. William Boughton’s 
series were Myrtle Elvyn and Vera 
Barstow. The Erie Symphony, under 
Franz Kohler, scored a brilliant success 
in its concert. Chrystal Brown, formerly 
an Erie choir director, gave a pleasing 
song recital. 

William W. Hinshaw was a highly ap- 
preciated soloist with the Apollo Club in 
its second concert under Morris G. 
Williams. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bur- 
leigh gave a noval program on February 
5, and on the same day Dr. Delharte was 
heard in a recital. Dr. Delharte is an 
Erie resident. Mildred Watson, one of 
our pianists, was his able accompanist. 
Dr. Andrews of Oberlin Conservatory 
gave a recital on the new organ of the 
First Methodist Church, assisted by the 
choir. Gertrude Sechrist-Reincke pre- 
sented Veronie Walsh in a song recital. 
Mr. Kohler conducted another splendid 
symphony concert, with an Erie bari- 
tone, Ludwig Meyer, as a capable as- 
sisting artist. Another February event 
was provided superbly by Francis Mac- 
millen, the violinist. E. M. 





Redpath Bureau Denies Rumor that It 
Is “Going Out of Business” 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—Regarding the 
rumor which seems to have gained cur- 
rency that the Redpath Bureau was 
about to go out of business, the Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA representative inter- 
rogated Harry Harrison, the president 
of the bureau. Mr. Harrison asked if 
it were a custom current among stock- 
brokers to go out of business when the 
market was at high tide, the list of cus- 
tomers greater than ever, and orders 
pouring in as fast or faster than the 
staff could handle. “So far from our 
having any intention of going out of 
business, I may say that the coming 
year will be the biggest we have ever 
had.” M. R. 





Constance Purdy Sings Russian Songs 
for Albany Club 


Constance Purdy appeared in Albany, 
before the Women’s Club on February 
26, singing three groups of Russian 
songs. The program was entirely de- 
voted to Russian composers, and Miss 
Purdy’s singing of her songs in their 
original language added much to the 
Russian character of the evening. The 
large hall of the Historical and Art So- 
ciety was filled by an audience which 
was enthusiastic over Miss Purdy’s 
voice and her dramatic ability. 
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Weight in Playing 





TEXTBOOKS FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


David Sapirstein Discourses of Them—Beyschlag on Musical 
Ornaments and Schonberg on Harmony—Use of Arm 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








6¢7] HAVE been surrounded by music 

and musicians from infancy—for 
all my family are musical,” said David 
Sapirstein, the piano virtuoso, to the 
writer in a recent conversation. 

“T never had much trouble with my 
hands, for the fingers were quite strong 
from the beginning; the hand seemed 
adapted to the keyboard by nature, for 
I acquired the technic of the piano very 
easily. 

“T use the arm weight in playing; this 
means arched hand, low wrist and re- 
laxed arm. The idea of using the weight 
of the arm upon the key does away with 
the old-fashioned cramped condition of 
hand and wrist, with sunken knuckles, 
such as was taught by the Viennese 
school. With such a low position of 
knuckles nothing but stiff, strained 


muscles could be the result. Arms be- 
came stiff also, for they were made to 
hold back the weight. ‘lo my knowledge 
Steinhauser was the first to publish his 
discoveries on the subject of relaxed 
arm weight. Following out this prin- 
ciple, we do not have to struggle to 
render the weaker fingers of the hand 
strong, for we can put the necessary 
arm weight on each finger and can 
transfer the weight of the arm from 
finger to finger. Piano practice need 
therefore not be exhaustive and weari- 
socme if this principle is followed. 

“Technic is such a far-reaching word 
in piano study—it includes everything. 
The word mechanism is not half so com- 
prehensive. I have, of course, made a 
thorough study of technic, and I expect 
pupils who come to me to be willing to 
devote perhaps one out of their four 
hours of daily practice to the study of 
technic, until that is firmly established 
and does not need to be so closely looked 
after. 

“T am a firm believer in double third 
work in scales and figures and double 
note forms of all kinds. Do you know 
this work by Moszkowski, ‘Ecole des 
Doubles Notes’? It is a most valuable 
addition to technical literature for the 
piano. I have had wonderful results in 
a short time with the use of these exer- 
cises. Being more complicated than 
single note forms, they give the mind 
and fingers more to work upon. Even 
children and quite young players can 
succeed with them. We don’t always 
trust the younger ones to do all they are 
capable of doing. In regard to text- 
books I use the Joseffy Exercises. Here 
is the later volume which has lately ap- 
peared for younger students; as you see 
it is very comprehensive.” 

Mr. Sapirstein’s piano was piled high 
with the classics and music of all kinds 
and editions. He became eloquent as he 
took up this or that copy of little known 
works. 





Discussion of Books 
“Perhaps you happen to know this au- 
thoritative work on musical ornaments 
called ‘Die Ornamentik der Musik,’ by 


Professor Beyschlag, published by Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. It is the most ex- 
haustive book of its kind—it expounds 
the subject of ornamentation in divisions 
or epochs, showing how Scarlatti and 
his generation wished them performed, 
how Mozart intended them to be ren- 
dered, or Clementi, or Beethoven. It is 
a very large work, not yet translated 
into English. This book of Professor 
Beyschlag serves as an appendix to the 





























David Sapirstein, the New York Piano 
Virtuoso and Teacher 


great ‘Urtext Ausgabe,’ or original edi- 
tion of the classics. For you see Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven and the rest have 
been edited in so many ways that we 
hardly know what is the exact original 
or just what the composer intended in 
every instance. The design of this edi- 
tion is to reproduce the original texts 
without any attempt at editing what- 
ever. This has been done by making ex- 
act copies of the original manuscripts, 
where they have been preserved. It is 
intended that the Urtext edition shall be 
most extensive, including about three 
hundred volumes. Quite a number of 
these have already appeared. Here is a 
single Beethoven’ sonata, reproduced 
from the original. We can now comvare 
the variously edited copies and see what 
the different editors have done. Of 
course this is invaluable for the student 
and pianist. 

“T use considerable Czerny in my work 
and in teaching. The études of op. 740 
are excellent. Do you know this book, 
Czerny’s School for the Left Hand? It 
is most useful. And of course the Bu- 
soni edition of Bach, both of the Inven- 
tions and the Preludes and Fugues, 
300k I. The second book of the Preludes 
and Fugues has not yet appeared. 

“Here is one of the best books on har- 
mony that I know of, as Richter is 
pretty well out of date—this is by Ar- 
nold Schénberg. It is very comprehen- 
sive.” Mr. Sapirstein said he was not 





familiar with any of Schénberg’s orches- 
tral works, but believed they were fine 
when understood. 


Study in Europe 


In regard to study in Europe the pian- 
ist said: 

“There is a different spirit among 
European students from what we have 
here. The German loves to follow up a 
subject he is interested in, to find out all 
about it, to labor for it, without thought 
of commercializing it. He will study 
out all the ramifications and everything 
bearing upon it. The American does not 
take time for all this. He wants to go 
straight to the goal, and to know how 
much it is worth. It is a great shock to 
the American student when he goes to 
Europe to find others can do what he 
can do and much more. If he goes over 
badly prepared he must expect to be told 
the truth. He will certainly learn it 
over there. I find the same thing here. 
People come to me for lessons who have 
been playing all wrong for many years, 
playing with stiff muscles, in the 
cramped Viennese style. Their other 
teachers could not, or would not, tell 
them the truth. So I had to do it. Some 
of them would not study with me because 
I did speak the truth, but I felt it was 
the only way.” 

Mr. Sapirstein is playing four recitals 
in New York this season at the Princess 
Theater. “I am playing in a small hall,” 
he said, “for I consider a large space 
inimical to piano music. It seems to me 
Carnegie is much too large for a piano 
recital. AMolian is the limit of space an 
artist should attempt to fill.” 


EVENTS AT VON ENDE SCHOOL 





Musical Lectures and Recitals Add to 
Culture of Students 


Recitals and lectures of much inter- 
est, presented at least once a week, have 
been a policy to which the Von Ende 
School of Music has been adhering 
consistently. These events have at- 
tracted large audiences which have 
given unmistakable evidences of ap- 
proval. 

On Thursday evening, February 26, 
Dr. Henry Oldys, scientist and author, 
delivered a lecture on “Bird Music.” 
This subject was finely revealed and 
engrossed ‘the auditors until the very 
end when they burst forth into spon- 
taneous applause. Four lectures’ by 
Amelia von Ende are upon _ Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Romaine Rolland and “The 
Correlation of Art.” The latter was 
given on Tuesday evening, February 24. 
Among the coming events is a concert on 
Saturday afternoon, March 7, by the 
pupils of the junior department; a violin 
recital by Harold Micklin, assisted by 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano, on Friday even- 
ing, March 13; a piano recital by the 
pupils of Albert Ross Parsons on Thurs- 
day evening, March 19; a violin recital 
by Julia Friedman, assisted by Cecile 
Heller, soprano, and a concert by the 
students of the various departments on 
Tuesday evening, March 31. 


Florence Macbeth’s Teacher 


In the January 24 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, in the Chicago correspondence 
it was stated erroneously that Florence 
Macbeth, the twenty-two-year-old  so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
had received her entire training in St. 
Paul. Miss Macbeth studied for five years 
with Yeatman Griffith, an American 
teacher in London, to whom credit is due. 
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It is a highly restricted property. 

A small, uniform, yearly colony tax provides for its perpetual care 
and upkeep forever: 
Building sites have doubled in value and will double again. 
Acknowledged by all to be a most beautiful and wonderful place 
from every point of view. 

For list of members, map, prices, terms, etc., 
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ralue of bungalow sites has 
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New York Office of Musicolony 


AEOLIAN HALL, 35 West 42nd St., New York 
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NICHOLAS ORLANDO, Associate Manager 

Presents for the Season 1913°14 
DOROTHY HOYLE, Violiniste 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, Composer- Violinist 
EDWARD RECHLIN, Concert Organist 
JACQUES KASNER, Violinist 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, Planiste 

JOHN FINNEGAN, Tenor 

MME. STOCKWELL-STRANGE, Contraito 
ROWLEE McELVERY, Bass-Baritone 
WILLIAM C. VON GLAHN, Baritone 








CINCINNATI LOYAL 
TO KUNWALD FORCES 


Big Audiences In Spite of Blizzard 
—Tirindelli as Composer and 
Conductor 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 21.—Twice wintry 
blasts and a heavy downfall of snow 
entered into competition with Dr. Kun- 
wald and his Symphony Orchestra and 
twice the conductor and his men came 
off victorious. At the last popular con- 
cert, on a day which saw the heaviest 
snow fall of the year, there was the same 
large and faithful audience applauding 
the conductor. 

The most conspicuous number on the 
program was the “Interludio” of Cheva- 
lier Tirindelli of the Conservatory of 
Music. The “Interludio” is a bright and 
charming composition with delightful 
melodies and effective rhythms. It is 
quite Italian in theme and character, 
its success immediate and the audience 
applauded until it was repeated. The 
soloist was Marie Hughes, a gifted young 
Cincinnati singer. Her beautiful, flex- 
ible coloratura was employed in the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” and the “Perle du 
Brazil” aria of David. In the Overture 
1812 of Tschaikowsky the big organ was 
played by Adolph Stader. 

At the Symphony concerts interest cen- 
tered largely in the appearance of Julia 
Culp, whose achievements here last year 
aroused great anticipations which were 
abundantly realized. She gave Beetho- 
ven’s “Adelaide” an_ ideal exposi- 
tion, while Wagner’s “Traume” was 
no less artistically conceived and pre- 


sented. The Kunwald forces supplied 
admirable accompaniments’ to _ these 
works. A group with piano accompani- 


ments by Coenraad V. Bos gave an op- 
portunity for different phases of her art 
and included’ Beethoven’s “Faithful 
Johnny,” “The Cottage Maid,” Purcell’s 
“When I Am Laid in Earth” and “I’ve 
Been Roaming.” In the reading of the 
Beethoven Symphony, No. 4, Dr. Kun- 
wald stamped himself as an _ interpre- 
tative conductor of masterly skill. The 
audience’s applause was prolonged until 
Dr. Kunwald brought the orchestra to 
its feet to share in the general approba- 
tion. 

The eagerly anticipated Flonzaley 
Quartet concert included the Schubert 
Quartet in D Minor; the Emanuel Moor 
Suite, played by Alfred Pochon and Iwan 
D’Archambeau, and the Haydn Quartet 
in D Major. 

Unusual brilliancy marked the fourth 
concert of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Orchestra under the able baton of Signor 
Tirindelli, in several standard numbers. 
Much favorable comment was evoked by 
an “Adagio” from the pen of Chalmers 
Clifton, a young American composer, an 
alumnus of the Conservatory and also 
of Harvard, who is now laying the foun- 
dation for his career in Paris. The 
“Adagio” is built upon beautiful themes, 
cleverly and aptly utilized, with frequent 
sign posts of striking individuality. It 
was beautifully played by Signor Tirin- 
delli’s orchestra and most warmly re- 
ceived. The soloists were drawn from 
the classes of John Hoffmann and Will- 
iam Kraupner. Mrs. Florence Roth 
Evans, a pupil of the former, exhibited 
a well-trained dramatic soprano in Bem- 
berg’s “Joan of Are.” Lillian Duerig 
displayed a brilliant technic and thor- 
ough understanding in the first movement 
of Schumann’s piano concerto. 


A. K. H. 


Improved Ensemble Shown by St. Paul 
Symphony 

St. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 28.—Improved 

ensemble was conspicuous in the work 

of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra in 


its ninth evening concert. Conductor 
Rothwell’s reading of the three move- 
ments for orchestra alone from Ber- 


lioz’s Dramatic Symphony, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” left the impress of a highly 
pleasurable sensation. Especially did 
the “Queen Mab” Scherzo stand out as 
a bit of finished. artistry. Arthur 
Foote’s Four Character Pieces after the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, op. 48, 
were quite acceptable as representing 
American music. Tschaikowsky’s Italian 
Capriccio, op. 45, was well played and 
gratefully received. 

Edmund _ Foerstel, the  orchestra’s 
concertmaster, was the assisting solo- 
ist, in the Bruch G Minor Concerto. 

F. L. C. B. 
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DETROIT ACCLAIMS 
ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Gales and Associates 
Praised for Fine Results 
of New Body 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 26.—A new 
constellation among orchestral bodies 
was brought to light this afternoon when 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra made 
its first appearance. Weston Gales, con- 
ductor, has won much praise for the mag- 
nificent showing he made this afternoon. 
When Mr. Gales came to this city in 
December to urge the formation of a 
symphony orchestra he heard discourag- 


ing comments, but a small number took 
hold of the idea with enthusiasm. A call 
for musicians was sent out and from 
those who responded sixty-five were 
chosen and less than two months ago 
Mr. Gales took hold of this body of un- 
trained but earnest musicians and 
whipped them into such astonishingly 
fine form that nothing since the an- 
nouncement of the Ford profit-sharing 
plan has so stirred the city. 

The program which Mr. Gales pre- 
sented this afternoon included two move- 
ments from Dvorak’s Symphony, the 
“New World”; Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
Blas” Overture; the introduction to the 
third act of “Lohengrin” Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Jewels of the Madonna” Intermezzo No. 
2 and the “Vorspiel” from “Die Meister- 
singer.” The surprising element in this 
concert was that they had developed 
such unity and fine tone quality as to 
make their audience proud to recognize 
the organization as the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In opening a brighter future for 
Detroit music, Mr. Gales has been most 
ably assisted by William Grafing King, 
concertmaster, and by a committee of the 
following ladies: Mrs. F. M. Alger, 
Mrs. N. J. Corey, Stella D. Ford, Mrs. 
Chas. W. Hodges, Mrs. Henry B. Joy, 
Mrs. S. Olive Johnson, Mrs. Abner E. 
Larned, Mrs. Sidney T. Miller, Frances 
W. Sibley, Mrs. A. H. Sibley, Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Stevens, Mrs. George S. Stillman 
and Jennie M. Stoddard. This committee 
guaranteed all expenses of the orches- 
tra for this concert. 

Among those who were most full of 
hope at the time of Mr. Gales’s arrival 
here was Dr. N. J. Corey, secretary and 
manager of the Detroit Orchestral Asso- 
ciation and to him was extended the 
management of the business affairs of 
the new organization and to him is due 
a great share of praise for the excellence 
of the result. E. C. B. 








David Sapirstein Plays at Anniversary 
of Newark Lodge 


As a part of the celebration of the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of Roseville 
Lodge, No. 143, F. and A. M., David 
Sapirstein gave a piano recital in the 
New Auditorium, Newark, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 27. His program comprised 
Beethoven’s “Eccosaises,” arranged by 
Busoni, three “‘Fantasiestiicke” of Schu- 
mann, Taussig’s transcription of Schu- 
mann’s Contrabandista, five Chopin 
Etudes, Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espag- 
nol” and the Liszt Rhapsodie, No. 2. 
After each number on this varied pro- 
gram, Mr. Sapirstein was greeted with an 
ovation for his excellent technical equip- 
ment and artistic interpretation. On 
March 15, Mr. Sapirstein completes his 
series of four recitals at the Princess 
Theater, New York. On that date his 
program will consist of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” Liszt’s “Don Juan Fan- 
tasie” and eight Preludes, a Ballade, a 
Berceuse, and a Mazurka of Chopin. 


Mr. Dippel to Enter Motion Picture 


Business? 


The New York Morning Telegraph is 
authority for the statement that An- 
dreas Dippel, former general manager 
of the Chicago Opera Company, will 
probably become manager of the new 
branch of Pathé Fréres, moving picture 
film manufacturers, in New York. 





Toledo Méannerchor’s Second Concert 


TOLEDO, O., Feb. 27.—The Toledo 
Mannerchor, under the direction of Jo- 
seph Wylli, gave its second concert, last 
evening, to its usual large -audience. 
The soloists were William Yunck, vio- 
linist, of Detroit, and Mrs. Beatrice By- 


ers-Taggart, contralto, of Toledo. Mr. 
Yunck was enthusiastically applauded 
when he played the Concerto in D Minor 
by Vieuxtemps. Mrs. Taggart was re- 
ceived with fervent applause. F. E. P. 





NEVIN ORGAN RECITAL 





Pennsylvania Organist Plays Own 
Works in Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Feb. 28.—Gordon 
Balch Nevin, who was formerly the or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the College 
Hill Presbyterian Church of Easton, Pa., 
is now the organist and choirmaster of 
the First Presbyterian Church here. Mr. 
Nevin is the son of George B. Nevin 
and cousin of Ethelbert Nevin, the com- 
posers. Mr. Nevin is a composer himself 
and his “Will O’ The Wisp” and “Song 
of Sorrow” were notable items on a re- 
cital program given on February 13 on 
the three manual organ of his new post. 
He also played Kinder’s Toccata in D and 
Handel’s Fifth Organ Concerto among 
other works. The composer-organist made 
a deep impression on this occasion. He 
was assisted by Carrie Lewis, contralto, 
who sang. beautifully Vandewater’s 
“Good Shepherd,” and J. Kennard John- 
son, baritone, both members of the First 
Presbyterian quartet, gave Chadwick’s 
“Allah” in a delightful manner. In ad- 
dition to the regular music by the quartet 
choir Mr. Nevin will give special musical 
services once a month at which a large 
chorus will be used. 





TO SING FOR A HORSE 





Evan Williams to Get a Fine Saddler 
for Recital in Kentucky 


“T have sung for money in every State 
in the Union, and sung for the pure love 
of singing, too, but next month I shall 
sing for a horse,” remarked Evan Wil- 
liams, the famous tenor, when he was in 
Hutchinson, Kan., recently. 

He laughed a big, broad Welsh laugh, 
as big and broad,.as his own fine tenor 


voice, says the Hutchinson News, and - 


then he explained: 

“Last November my son and I were in 
Lexington, Ky., in some concert work. 
While there I visited a fine horse farm, 
Tattersall’s was the name, I think. I 
took a fancy to a fine gaited horse. It 
had all the gaits or whatever they call 
it, and I wanted that horse. But the 
price was $600, more than I could af- 
ford. 

“That night after that concert the 

horseman met me and remarked that 
he’d give his whole stable for my voice. 
I remarked, in jest, that I might swap 
him a song or two for that one horse I 
wanted. 
-“A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from the Lexington horseman. He re- 
minded me of my proposition, said he 
had the theater engaged, and would 
take me up. I was to come and sing 
and get my horse. Of course I accepted. 
I will be at Danville, Ky., for a concert 
on March 6 and the next day I’ll go up 
to Lexington, and sing for my horse.” 





Wife Granted Separation in Skolnik Di- 
vorce Case 


After many charges and _ counter- 
charges involving domestic differences, 
the suit for divorce of Gregor Skolnik, 
violinist and former concertmaster of the 
Chicago Opera orchestra, came to an 
end on February 28. Justice Blanchard, 
of the New York Supreme Court, decided 
that he would grant a decree in favor of 
the defendant on her counter-claim for 
separation. 





Prominent Soloists with Curley Choir 
in Schenectady “Requiem” 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Verdi’s 
“Requiem” was sung admirably on Feb- 
ruary 25 by the St. John’s Choir under 
the inspiring baton of J. Bert Curley, 
with the following prominent soloists: 
Caroline Hudson Alexander, Rose Bry- 
ant, Dan Beddoe and Frank Croxton. 
At the close Fred L. Landau, violinist, 
played “Chant du Soir,” by Elgar. 





New Lehar Operetta to Have Early 
Production 


Henry W. Savage’s Production of 
“The King of the Mountains,” the oper- 
etta by Franz Lehar and Victor Leon, 
will have its first performance in about 
a fortnight. Leila Hughes is to sing 
the principal réle. The American adap- 
tation has been made by Carolyn Wells. 


STOKOWSKI’S MEN 
SHOW VERSATILITY 


Reveal Quality in Works of 
Contrasted Character—Julia 
Culp Soloist 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1914. 


P ides CULP, the German lieder 
singer, delighted two large audiences 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra’s eight- 
eenth pair of concerts, at the Academy 
of Music on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, her singing being one of 
the features of a program that equalled 
in interest and artistic merit any that 
Mr. Stokowski has presented this season. 

The playing for the first time at these 
concerts of Haydn’s Symphony No. 11, 
in G Major, known as the “Military,” 
afforded the orchestra an opportunity to 


reveal its finest qualifications in the ren- 
dering of music of the utmost refine- 
ment and classic mould. Of similar ap- 
peal was the overture to Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia en Aulide,” which opened the pro- 
gram, while there was enjoyment of a 
different variety in the spectacular “Les 
Préludes,” of Liszt, which brought the 
concert to a cluse. 

In between, striking a distinctly mod- 
ern note, came the two nocturnes of 
Claude Debussy, “Nuages” and “Fétes,” 
the first of which was played for the first 
time under Mr. Stokowski’s direction on 
Friday. In his tonal picture of “Clouds,” 
the French composer makes use of his 
own peculiar devices in producing weird 
and unusual effects, but, even in the dis- 
sonance of his mystical meanderings, 
there is allurement. As a contrast, the 
“Festival” strains have more the spirit 
of free melody, characteristic of the com- 
poser though they remain. Both were 
remarkably well played. 

Mme: Culp won a success that has been 
excelled by no soloist with the orchestra 
this season. Her first number was the 
dramatic aria, “Il Lamento d’Arianna,” 
from the unknown opera of Claudio 
Monteverdi (1567-1787), which revealed 
the splendid power and resonance of her 
voice, but it was in her second number, a 
group of songs by Schubert and Brahms, 
that she most effectually charmed. 

Ss Ta Be 





What National Vocal Char- 


acteristics? 
[Louis C. Elson in The Musiclan] 


What causes national characteristics of 
voice? The Swiss, for example, “yodel” 
better than any race on earth. Some 
theorists imagined that this was in some 
way connected with the goitre, that un- 
sightly swelling which is attached to 
many a throat in Switzerland. Others 
imagined that the snow-water so much 
used in Switzerland is the cause. Why 
does France have so few deep alto voices 
and England so many? Why does 
Spain have so few _ basses, while 
Russia is crowded with ponderous, deep 
voices that sound like the diapason of an 
organ? Why does America bring forth 
sO many sopranos? Are these things 
racial or climatic? Why does a China- 
man delight in fierce clashes of sound 
that repel a European? As with the 
Swiss problem above stated, there has 
been an effort to answer the last question 
physically, and it has been stated that the 
Chinese ear is differently formed from 
that of the European; but unfortunately 
a few dissections have shattered that 
theory. 


Causes 


Bamboo Organ in Philippines a World 
Curiosity 


In the little provincial town of Las 
Pinas, ten miles south of Manila, is an 
old Spanish church containing a pipe or- 
gan that deserves to be ranked among 
the curiosities of the world, writes 
Grace M. Sweeney in the Musical Ob- 
server. With the exception of the hori- 
zontal reeds the entire instrument is 
made of bamboo and bears the inscrip- 
tion that Padre Diego Cera, a Spanish 
priest, constructed it in 1797. The organ 
presents to the onlooker a twelve foot 
front and has seven hundred and four- 
teen pipes, one hundred and twenty-two 
of which are the metal horizontal reeds 
mentioned. The largest of the bamboo 
speaking tubes is about five inches in 


diameter and eight feet in height. The 
long seasoning has made these hard as 
iron. The organ was eighty years ahead 
of its age in having a five octave key- 
board. This contains an F scale. Be- 
low there is a full octave of wooden 
pedal notes. Most of the stops will not 
work and the names are hard to find. 
They are arranged in two vertical rows. 
The action is a roller board. The bel- 
lows are of wood, operated by a great 
wooden wheel. 





SEEKING AFTER APPLAUSE 





Error of Leading Musicians in “Playing 
Down” to Popular Taste 


Executive musicians of superlative 
talents who have used them to the 
finest ends commit a grave error in yield- 
ing to the outwardly exhibited desires 
of average audiences by playing down to 
a taste which is admittedly inferior to 
what it should be» writes Pierre V. R. 
Key in the New York World. Ever 
since the professional artist has utilized 
his powers the temptation has existed to 
arouse applause through the display of 
some facility calculated to prompt it. 
In recent seasons, and more particularly 
during recent weeks, this city has been 
repeatedly the scene of such inartistic 


digressions. We have been compelled to 
witness sterling singers and _ instru- 
mentalists relaxing their standard 


merely because portions of assemblages 
showed that the qualities which stimu- 
lated them to enthusiasm were common- 
place. Instead of standing steadfastly 
true to the best art of which they were 
capable, the performers have revealed 
weakness. That weakness has hurt 
them and will continue to hurt them so 
long as it is allowed to continue. Some 
of them know it. Those who do not will 
do well to reflect over the condition. All 
of these offenders against the highest 
form of musical art owe it to them- 
selves and to the people who look to 
them for guidance to mend their ways. 
This country has a horde of young 
aspiring professional musicians who 
carefully study the methods of the most 
reputable and successful artists now be- 
fore the public. They cannot be blamed 
if they observe the recognized stars in- 
dulging in practices which win ovations, 
even if those habits are inimical to what 
is artistically correct. The day has ar- 
rived for our foremost executive musi- 
cians to correct their ways. Delays, 
otherwise, may be dangerous. 





Maggie Teyte Inspires Sousa’s Muse as 
a Versifier , 


Though he has written novels as well 
as composed operas, it is not often that 
John Philip Sousa drops into verse. 
Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna, 
inspired the bandmaster, however: 


There’s a singer who sits in the Seats of the 


Mighty 
She’s often addressed as Miss Maggie Teyte, 
There are those who assert that the name 
rhymes with Katie, 
And ever blat forth “There goes Maggie 
Teyte.”’ 
This maiden sedate 
With the “moniker” great 
Does not hesitate 
To say that the name 
In the annals of fame 
Should be Maggie Teyte. 
If in praising 
Or gazing 
Or chiming 
Or rhyming 
She'll “show you the gate” 
And woe be your fate 
If you call her but other 


Than Miss Maggie Teyte. 





Bonci Loses Damage Suit 


Justice Platzek, in the Supreme Court 
of New York, on March 2, dismissed the 
suit of Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, to 
collect $50,000 from the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and the Pullman Company. 
The tenor alleged that he caught a cold 
while going to Montreal because a porter 
refused to close a window. When the 
case was called Mr. Bonci did not ap- 
pear. Costs of $107 were assessed 
against the tenor. 


Edward T. Stotesbury Celebrates Sixty- 
fifth Birthday Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 26.—Edward T. 
Stotesbury, the Philadelphia banker and 
supporter of the annual Philadelphia 
season of opera, celebrated the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of his birth to-night 
with a reception which was attended by 
nearly all the singers of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, as well as 
members of society in this city, New 
York, Baltimore and Washington. 








GEORGE DOSTAL 


Bohemian-American Tenor—RETURNS FROM ITALIAN OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 
Dates in 1914-15 Concert Tour Available 
Address: 222 West 46th Street, New York 
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BIG CONCERT CROWDS IN COAST AUDITORIUMS 





Kreisler and McCormack Rivals 
jin San Francisco—Varied 
Local Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, 376 Sutter Street, 
February 25, 1914. 


Fritz Kreisler was the soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra last 
Friday afternoon, and the Cort Theater 
was crowded to its greatest standing- 
room capacity. The violinist gave a re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, and his fur- 
ther appearances are scheduled for 
Thursday evening and next Sunday. He 
is drawing large houses, as usual, and 


he and Mrs. Kreisler are receiving much 
social attention. Kreisler and John Mc- 
Cormack were rival attractions last 
Sunday, the latter appearing under Will 
L. Greenbaum’s management while the 
former was managed by Frank W. 
Healy. The rivalry demonstrated that 
the combined seating capacity of Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium and the Cort Thea- 
ter was entirely too small for the after- 
noon’s requirements. The great Audi- 
torium is being rushed along toward 
completion, however, thanks to the Expo- 
sition, and next year the city will be bet- 
ter equipped for the proper reception of 
musical stars. 

The Saturday Club of Sacramento is 
the organization upon which many of 
the musical clubs of the California 
women have been patterned. A charac- 
teristic program was that of the club’s 
359th recital, the participants being Mrs. 
William F. Faustman, Zuelettia Gerry, 
Gregory Kreshover, Albert Barber, Hazel 
McMaster, Mrs. J. N. Wilson, Mrs. 
Frank Zimmerman, Florine Wenzel, 
Mizpah Jackson, Lillian Nelson, Mrs. J. 
William James, Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, 
Mrs. Robert Lloyd, Wessie Johnston, 
Mrs. George A. Cummings, Florence 
Linthicum. 





HAUSER-SASLAVSKY ARTISTRY 





Popular Pianist Heard Effectively in 
Program with Quartet 


Isabel Hauser, pianist, and the Saslav- 
sky String Quartet were heard in a sec- 
ond concert at the Belasco Theater on 
Sunday evening, March 1. The program 
comprised Borodin’s Quartet in D 
Major, well played by the Quartet; a 
Beethoven Sonata for violin and piano, 
played with artistic finish, by Miss Hau- 
ser and Mr. Saslavsky, and the Schu- 
mann Piano Quartet. Miss MHauser’s 
playing was marked by much charm and 
technical grasp. Mr. Saslavsky’s per- 
formance of his part of the sonata was 
highly praiseworthy. Despite the decid- 
edly adverse weather conditions a fairly 
large audience applauded the quintet of 
artists. 


To Sing Jewish Folk Songs 


J. M. Medvedieff, tenor; Boris Karpo- 
foky, baritone, and Mme. Rosowsky, so- 
prano, Russian singers, arrived in New 
York, February 24, from Liverpool on 
the Carmania to sing ancient Jewish 
folk-songs. Medvedieff is a tenor of the 
Imperial Opera House at St. Petersburg. 
His father is the director of the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music and his grand- 
father was one of the Jewish singing 





The vocalists in a recent operatic con- 
cert at the studio of Howard E. Pratt in 
Oakland were George A. Smith, Mrs. R. 
S. Chew, Ruth Baker, Hattie Gray, An- 
nabelle Jones, Mrs. Doris Schnabel 
Lowell and Mrs. Ethel Hunt Safford. 

Jose Hormaeche, a promising young 
Spanish tenor, was heard at the Wanrell 
recital last Thursday evening. He came 
from the sheep-ranges of Nevada last 
year for a vacation in San Francisco, 
and persons who heard him sing pre- 
vailed upon him to remain here for 
study. 

The Lorelei Trio presented a beautiful 
program at the concert given for the 
Saturday Afternoon Club of Santa Cruz 
The trio is composed of Flora Howell 
Bruner, first soprano; Marie Estelle 
Milliette, second soprano, and Pearl Hos- 
sack Whitcomb, contralto. Frances 
Buckland is the accompanying pianist. 

Roscoe Warren Lucy had charge of 
the Beethoven Piano Club’s program at 
the Lucy residence in Claremont last 
Sunday. The participants were Beatrice 
Lucretia Sherwood, Margaret Douglas, 
Margaret Griffin, Alma Jensen, Olive 
Peters, Mabel Button and _  Aijleen 
Murphy. 

Monday evening’s concert by the Mc- 
Intyre Trio in Mowbray Hall, Piedmont, 
enabled a good-sized audience to hear a 
delightful interpretation of the Arensky 
Trio in D Minor, op. 32, and also the 
rondo from Haydn’s Trio in G. Mme. 
Gabrielle Chapin-Woodworth, soprano, 
assisted ably. The members of the trio 
are Joseph McIntyre, pianist and direc- 
tor, Ralph Wetmore, violinist, and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, ’cellist. 

At the second of Professor Seeger’s 
University of California recitals in 
Hearst Hall the soloists were William 
Edwin Chamberlain, baritone, Gyula 
Ormay, pianist, and Emilio Puyans, 
flautist. 

Georg Kruger, the pianist, gave an 
hour of music last Tuesday evening, with 
his program principally of works by 
Chopin and Beethoven. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





priests of Russia. The three have been 
touring Europe for four years, and have 
come to make a concert tour of the 
United States, under the auspices of the 
Society for the Propagation of Jewish 
Folk Music, which has headquarters in 
St. Petersburg. 





Max Jacobs Heard at Residence of Mrs. 


Stuyvesant Fish 

Max Jacobs, the New York violinist, 
appeared on the evening of Monday, 
February 23 at the home of Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish in New York. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Jacobs played several groups 
of compositions by seventeenth century 
composers, assisted by Frances Pelton 
Jones, harpsichordist. He also played 
a recital at the Mt. Hebron School in 
Upper Montclair, N. J., on Wednesday, 
February 25. 





Gilberté Songs at Women’s Press Club 


At the meeting of the Women’s Press 
Club of New York City at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 28, the musical program was devoted 
to the songs of Hallett Gilberté. Mr. 
Gilberté, whose presence at the piano 
added to the interest of the presentation, 
had as interpreters for his songs Lotta 
McLaughlin, soprano and_ Frederick 
Gunther, baritone. 

Miss McLaughlin was heard in 
“Spring Serenade,” “A Maiden’s Yea 


and Nay” and “Ah, Love, But a Day,” 
in all three of which she displayed her 
brilliant soprano to advantage. She 
sounded the dramatic note in the Brown- 
ing setting impressively. “Youth,” “Two 
Roses” and “Forever and a Day” were 
excellently presented by Mr. Gunther, 
his resonant voice and artistic interpre- 
tations being much admired. He was 
obliged to repeat the last of the group. 
The other musical number was a group 
of ’cello solos by Bedrich Vaska, ac- 
companied at the piano by James C. 
Bradford. 


MUCK BUYS BOSTON HOUSE 








Action Gives Rise to Rumors of an 
Indefinite Contract 


Boston, March 1.—Much interest has 
been felt in the fact that Dr. Carl Muck 
has purchased the four-story brick resi- 
dence which stands near the entrance 
of Fenway Park in Boston, just one 
block from Symphony Hall, for the sum, 
approximately, of $30,000. Questioned 
as to his purposes in this arrangement, 
the conductor admitted that he was tired 
of paying rent. He much preferred to 
pay taxes on his own home if only for 
three years. 

“You see I have three years with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and during 
that time I intend to live in the Fenway 
house. Of course, I cannot say whether 
I shall remain in Boston after my con- 
tract is up.” 

Others, however, are prone to say 
that Dr. Muck would not have purchased 
this house had he not looked forward 
to a stay longer than three more years. 
Dr. Muck will go abroad this Summer, 
however, and will conduct at the Bay- 
reuth Festival during July and August. 

O. D. 


Gabriléwitsch to Return to America 

After long absence Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
is to return to America next season un- 
der the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. It is twelve years ago since the 
Russian pianist first visited America. 
At that time he was but twenty-three 
vears of age and the characteristics of 
his playing were its freshness and fire. 
He returned a few years later revealing 
a matured art. Since last heard here 
the pianist has come into prominence as 
conductor and composer as well as exe- 
cutant. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will arrive 
in America shortly after Christmas and 
will remain in this country until the 
middle of April, 1915. He has already 
been engaged as soloist with leading 
orchestras throughout the country; while 
his recital appearance will take him from 
coast to coast. 


Strauss Ballet for Beecham’s Next Lon- 
don Opera Season 


LONDON, Feb. 20.—Nine operas and 
eleven ballets will be given in Thomas 
Beecham’s season at Drury Lane, which 
will open on May 20 and continue to July 
25. They will include several novelties, 
including Richard Strauss’s newly com- 
pleted ballet, “The Legend of Joseph,” 
conducted by the composer. 








The Pope as a Composer 


Cable despatches to New York news- 
papers announced this week a report that 
the Pope had written a motet for four 
voices dedicated to St. Joseph, which was 
to have a private hearing on March 19 
in the private chapel in the Vatican. 
Both words and music were written by 
the Pope, it was stated. 


CARUSO DISCUSSES ‘“ JULIEN”’ 





A Lesson to All Engaged in Creative 
Work, Says Tenor 


Enrico Caruso told W. B. Chase, the 
New York Evening Sun critic, last week 
what he thought of Charpentier’s “Ju- 
lien” and his own part in it: 

“T am intensely interested in the work, 
not because I am singing the title réle 
but because the entire opera, woras and 
music, is the conception of a very re- 
markable man. I see no reason why any 
intelligent person should be mystified by 
‘Julien.’ It should be clear to the under- 
standing of any man or woman who has 
the least bit of imagination. You know 
that after the prologue it is all a dream, 
which, of course, ends shockingly, leav- 
ing the poet in the very lowest depth of 
degradation. 

“But the dream is at the same time a 
lesson, or, I might say, a warning,” the 
tenor continued, “to any man or woman 
who begins a career either in art, sci- 
ence, literature or in any other enter- 
prise requiring more or less a creative 
faculty. He starts out enthusiastically, 
but for some reason or other, due to 
himself or due to an unsympathetic 
public, he meets with a rebuff. His ef- 
forts, perhaps, are unappreciated: 
whereupon he loses confidence in himself. 
Continuing to lose his nerve, he not only 
loses faith in himself but in everything 
else. Once a man’s faith is gone he is 
hopeless. Then he cannot come to any 
other end than the end which is the fate 
of Julien in his dream. I would say, as 
he does, to every one who wants to suc- 
ceed in art: Be an optimist or you will 
be a ‘dead one.’ ” 


Bruneau’s Tribute to Pugno 


Alfred Bruneau was among the pall- 
bearers and speakers at the funeral of 
the great French pianist, Raoul Pugno. 
In his address, Bruneau said: “It was 
by delicacy and tenderness that he first 
captivated his hearers. His miraculous 
hands never seemed impatient to let loose 
the thunderous chords which were in re- 
serve. Those hands were supple and 
coaxing, they called into being tones 
which under the subtle caresses reached 
into our very souls. To join and to vary 
colors they were true rivals of the in- 
numerable and magic instruments of an 
orchestra. Those hands have created 
marvels—bewildering and sublime tonal 
fairy tales.” 








“Secret of Suzanne” Heard at Century’s 
Sunday Concert 


Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” was given at the last Sunday 
evening concert of the Century Opera 
Company, with Beatrice La Palme, Louis 
Kreidler and Frank Philipps in the three 
réles. Others who contributed excel- 
lently to the program were Orville Har- 
rold, Albert Parr, Gustav Bergman, Al- 
fred Kaufman and Morton Adkins, while 
the orchestra was conducted by Messrs. 
Pasternack and Nicosia. 


New Coloratura Soprano for Chicago 
Opera 


CHICAGO, March 2.—Irene Jonani, col- 
oratura soprano, who so abruptly ended 
her engagement with the Boston Opera 
Company, even before her first appear- 
ance, has been engaged for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company for standard col- 
oratura réles. She was trained in Chi- 
cago by Arcangeli. , 
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WILLIAM VJ FEE LER Tenor 


During the past two years Mr. Wheeler has sung the following works, having appeared with such organizations as the 
Worcester Festival Association, the N. Y. Oratorio Society, the Cecilia Society of Boston and the Apollo Club of Chicago. 


BACH—“Christmas Oratorio.” 
“St. John Passion.” 
“St. Matthew Passion.”’ 
““‘God’s Time Is the Best.”’ 
“*Bide With Us.”’ 
“Sages of Sheba.” 
“‘Twenty-Third Psalm.” 
HANDEL—“The Messiah.” 
HAYDN—“The Creation.”’ 


PARKER—“‘“‘Hora Novissima.”’ 


New York Evening Post:— 





In the solos. first honors must be awarded to Mr. Wheeler, who ex Mr. Wheeler, a newcomer to our concert halls, proved to be a valu- 
celled in art, voice and diction. able addition to the sparse ranks of competent oratorio tenors. His tone 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican:— , is of considerable weight, though not blatant, of good, healthy quality and 
Mr. Wheeler is a singer with a voice of pure tenor quality and suf of good range. He displayed musicianship in the ensemble bits and true 


ficient volume. His fresh and agreeable singing 
held his hearers. 


Worcester Telegram :— 


duction and the authority of his delivery. 


For Open Dates, Address O. J. EH RGOTT, FISK AGENCY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Personal Address: 61 Hamilton PI. New York 


MENDELSSOHN—“Elijah.”’ 

“St. Paul.”’ 

“Hymn of Praise.” 

“Walpurgis Night.” 
LISZT—“‘Thirteenth Psalm.”’ 
VERDI—“‘Requiem.”’ 
ROSSINI—“‘Stabat Mater.” 
GOUNOD—“Redemption.”’ 

“Mors et Vita.’’ 


RECENT PRESS NOTICES: 





quickly caught and 





Chicago Inter-Ocean :— 


oratorio style in recitative and aria 


Boston Advertiser :— 
Mr. Wheeler made an excellent impression both for his vocal pro Mr. Wheeler sang with fine feeling. | 
and was effective from every viewpoint. 


ELGAR—“King Olaf.’’ 
“Light of Life.’’ 
COLERIDGE-TA YLOR—“‘Hiawatha.”’ 
“Tale of Old 


Japan.”’ 


GORING-THOMAS—“‘Swan and Sky- 
lark.”’ 
DUBOIS—“‘Seven Last Words.”’ 


SAINT-SAENS—“‘Oratorio de Noel.’’ 
CHADWICK—“Noel.”’ 


His work was marked by sincerity 
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4 Tip. . 


Mme. Marie Sundelius, soprano, sang 
in recital at the Bradford Academy on 
February 11 before the student body and 
friends. 

o* ok * 

The Board of Education of Madison, 
Wis., has engaged Annie E. Manuel, of 
Chicago, Ill., as supervisor of music in 
the Madison schools. 

1K K * 

Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano at the 
Harvard Square Unitarian Church, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a like position in the First Parish Church 
of Brookline, Mass. 

*K ok *K 


Agnes Berry, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and Watterson 
Bruce, violinist, supplied an attractive 
musical program at the Vanderbilt Ho- 
tel, New York, on March 1. 

ok * * 


Mrs. George Forsee, organist of the 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., recently played her 
twentieth organ recital, with vocal offer- 
ings by Mrs. Esther Darnell. 


* OK * 

Charles Anthony, the Boston pianist, 
gave a pianoforte recital at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, that city, on February 10, 
interpreting Debussy, Bach, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Reger, Moszkowski and 
Albeniz. 

*K * * 

An ambitious organ recital was given 
on February 19 in St. Luke’s Church, 
Montclair, N. J., by Julius Zingg, organ- 
ist of that church, and a talented pupil 
of Mark Andrews, assisted by Gordon 
James, baritone. 

* * 5 


At a musical entertainment given at 
the Central Presbyterian Church in Mont- 
clair, N. J., on February 19, Adelaide 
Mershon, a talented pupil of Wilbur Fol- 
lett Unger, was heard in a group of piano 
solos, and received hearty applause. 

* *« ok 

Gwilym Miles, baritone; Karel Hav- 
licek, violinist, and Lydia White, harp- 
ist, gave a concert in the Baptist Church 
of Marlboro, Mass., on February 18. 
Harris S. Shaw, of Boston, provided ar- 
tistic work at the organ, as well as 
pianoforte accompaniments. 

* *« * 

J. Warren Andrews, organist of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Central 
Park and West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York City, will give a series of 
Lenten recitals on the afternoons of 
March 5, 12, 19, 26 and April 2. Mr. 
Andrews will be assisted by well known 
artists. 

* * * 

An evening of songs by American com- 
posers was given at the MacBurney 
Studios in the Fine Arts Building in 
Chicago on Monday evening, February 9, 
when the program was devoted to the 
works of Adolph M. Foerster, of Pitts- 
burgh, William Lester of Chicago and 
George W. Chadwick. 

* *K ob 

The Place Mandolin String Quartet, 
consisting of William Place, Jr., Clinton 
S. King, M. M. Chapman and Theodore 
T. Peck, assisted by Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, and E. Stuart Ross, ac- 
companist, recently gave a concert in 
Providence, R. I. 

* * * 


James Westley White, the basso-can- 
tante of Boston, sang recently at a 
musicale in Brookline, Mass., winning 
the applause of a large and fashionable 
audience. Mr. White’s joint appearances 
with John Hermann Loud have been 
arousing much interest in Boston and 
elsewhere in New England. 

*x* *« * 

Carl Faelten, director of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, of Boston, is again 
a grandfather, a daughter having been 
born, on February 17, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Prentice, of Geneva, Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Prentice being remembered as 
Miss Faelten. The infant will be 
christened Adele, after the late Mrs. 
Carl Faelten. 

* *« * 


An interesting concert was given re- 
cently in Baltimore by the Harmonie 
Singing Society, John A. Klein, director. 
Among the vocal soloists were August 
Zcis, Louis P. Dietrich, M. Kuperschmidt, 
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L. Kaiser, L. Goodman, B. Pfértsch, Au- 
gust Gross, F. H. Weber and E. S. 





Trinite. Alfred Furthmaier was the 
‘cello soloist of the evening. 
x * x 


In the concert of the Mundell Choral 
Club, Louise Mundell, teacher and con- 
ductor, in the music hall of the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on February 19, Gra- 
ham Harris, a Brooklyn violinist of greav 
possibilities; Harry Glover Colyer, bari- 
tone, and Sidney Dorlon Lowe and Wil- 
helmina Mueller, accompanist, partici- 
pated. 


ok * ok 
“The Expanders,” a sub-division of 
Arthur Farwell’s plan of American 


music-study, was ably presented by the 
Atlantic City Crescendo Club and the 
Hotel St. Charles Piano Trio. Effective 
papers were read by Margaret Divine, 
Florence Shellenburg and Mrs. B. De- 
voux Edwards, with Henry Holden Huss, 
Henry K. Hadley and Arthur Shepherd 


as subjects. 
* * * 


H. W. Newton, who is in charge of the 
music at the First Presbyterian Church, 
of Spokane, Wash., and a tenor of abil- 
ity, has organized a monthly operatic 
concert quartet composed of Mrs. Alice 
Andrews Ham, contralto; Mrs. Mabel 
Metz Dilts, soprano; H. W. King, bari- 
tone, and H. W. Newton, tenor. The 
new organization is meeting with much 
favor. 

ok * ok 

At the recent meeting of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists a delightful »rogram 
was given by St. Mathews Male Choir, 
under the direction of Walter Boyce. 
Oscar F. Comstock, dean of the local 
chapter, returned recently from Char- 
lottsville, Va., where he was heard in an 
organ recital at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Arthur Rowe Pollock, a pianist and 
lecturer who is well known to Brooklyn 
Institute audiences, delivered a lecture 
to the Fortnightly Club at Rockville Cen- 
tre on March 3. The violin sonatas in 
preparation for this season’s lectures at 
the Institute are those of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. In these, as well as other 
lectures on violin sonatas, he will be as- 
sisted by Lotta Davidson. 

* * *K 


Katherine Gormley was the soloist at 
the recital of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School in Huntington Chambers Hall, 
March 5, in a program which included 
works by Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Weber and others. An ensemble class 
assisted by Gertrude I. McQuesten of the 
Emerson College of Oratory presented 
the dainty tone poem of the “Nutcracker 
and the Mouse King” by Reinecke. 

* x * 

J. Frank Frysinger, head of the Organ 
Department of the University School of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb., gave an organ re- 
cital of much merit in St. Paul’s English 
Lutheran Church, Grand Island, Neb., on 
February 17. Mr. Frysinger played his 
own “Processional March,” “Traumlied,” 
“Laudate Domini,” “Meditation in G” 
and Ralph Kinder’s fantasia on the 
hymn-tune “Duke Street,” which were 
well received. 

* * * 

The monthly morning musicale of the 
Providence, R. I., Chopin Club, of which 
Mrs. C. L. Harris is president, gave a de- 
lightful program in Churchill House 
Thursday, the offerings being devoted to 
compositions by Chopin and Wagner. 
Robert Reed, baritone, a guest of the 
club, gave a splendid delivery of “King 
Henry’s Prayer” and “Wolfram’s Ad- 
dress,” and Mrs. Edith Glines Wilcox, 
also a guest, sang “Elsa’s Dream.” 

_ a 

Edith Castle, the Boston contralto, was 
one of the soloists when the West End 
House Orchestra of Boston, Frank 
Barone, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Wells School, on February 22. Miss 
Castle gave with artistic finish, the fol- 
lowing songs: “Morning Hymn,” Hen- 


schel; ‘“Wiegenlied,” Heitsch; “Ser- 
enade,” Brahms; “Who Is_ Sylvia?” 
Schubert; “Ich Grolle Nicht,” Schu- 


mann; “Frushlingsnacht,” Schumann. 


Mrs. Edith Baxter Harper, soprano 
and vocal teacher of No. 520 West 123rd 
street, New York, has resigned her posi- 
tion as soloist of St. John’s M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, and after May 1 
will become a member of the solo quar- 
tet of the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn. Mrs. Harper 
has been very successful this season in 
the concert and oratorio field, as well as 
in placing some of her pupils in church 
positions, 

* * * 

Alice Skyrme, Inez Thomas, Hazel 
Reeve, Edna Z. Cook, Ruth Joeckel and 
Olive Johnston, students of Aloys C. 
Kremer of the Lincoln, Neb., Musical 
College, gave a very attractive piano 
concert at the Curtice Recital Hall on 
‘February 19. .Aloys C. Kremer and Mrs. 
Charlotte Cole furnished the program 
for the Lincoln Woman’s Club on Feb- 
ruary 16. Ollie M. Cobel gave a song re- 
cital at the Masonic Temple on Febru- 
ary 24. 

c+. & 

Clarence Dickinson, organist and 
choirmaster of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, gave a recital 
recently on the new organ of the Collegi- 
ate Church of St. Nicholas in New York. 
The composers interpreted were Wagner, 
Liszt, de Boeck, Haydn, Fibich, Gigout, 
Elgar and Sinding. Other recent re- 
citals of Mr. Dickinson were given in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., one for the St. 
Cecilia Club and the other for the First 
Christian Science Church. 

* * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 25, per- 
formed works of Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Joseph Bonnet, Gott- 
fried H. Federlein, Basil Harwood, and 
Alfred Hollins. At his recital on March 
1 he performed Bach’s G Minor Fugue 
a la Gigue, and the Air from the Suite 
in D; besides Carl Piutti’s G Minor Son- 
ata, and several shorter compositions of 
Bonnet, Harwood, Schumann and Le- 
mare. 

ss 

An appreciative audience that fairly 
filled the Second Congregational Church 
of Beloit, Wis., recently, was delighted 
by the recital of Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto, who was assisted by the chorus 
under the direction of William J. Tucker. 
Mrs. Ingram sang with a contralto voice 
of volume and pure quality. Her num- 
bers included Van de Water’s “The Good 
Shepherd,” Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart at 
Thy Dear Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and “O Rest in the Lord,” from 
the “Elijah.” 

* * 

The Russian orchestra of the Hotel 
Secor, Toledo, O., A. Ruvinsky, director, 
gave a notable concert of American com- 
posers in honor of Washington’s Birth- 
day. When the orchestra played the 
national anthem in the closing part of 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasie,” 
every person rose to his feet and stood 
during the playing, then the audience 
broke into deafening applause at the 
close. Mr. Ruvinsky was the soloist of 
the evening, playing in his delightful 
and inspiring way “To a Wild Rose,” 
MacDowell, and Nevin’s “Rosary.” 

ok ok * 

After the rehearsal of the Arion So- 
ciety of Brooklyn at Arion Hall, on Feb- 
ruary 19, Max C. Budell, president of the 
organization, introduced several members 
of the staff of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Harris M. Crist, news editor, congratu- 
lating Arthur Claassen, the conductor of 
the society, upon his birthday and pre- 
sented him with a silver pitcher in ap- 
preciation for his services at the “honor 
roll” concert at the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory on December 22, 1912, and the 
New Year’s Eve concert, also under the 
auspices of the Hagle, on December 31, 
1913. 

* * ok 

Mrs. Louis Esser was hostess at a 
largely attended musicale and tea given 
recently for the woman’s auxiliary of St. 
Mark’s Church, in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Charming interpretations by prominent 
local artists were features of the pro- 
gram. The artists taking part were 
Mmes. Robe Bird, J. P. Koehler, Burt A. 
Rice and M. Frances Lyn, quartet and 
solo; Mmes. Charles E. McLenegan and 
William S. Allan, piano soloists and ac- 
companists; Lillian Rahn, violin obbli- 
gato and accompanist; Josephine Seng, 


reader, and Mrs. Charles H. Geissler, 
Whistler. 
cd * * 
Newell Albright, a twenty-two-year- 


old local pianist, presented an attractive 
program in his fifth recital, in Harris- 
burg, Pa., on February 26. He played 
among other works Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in G, op. 58, Weber’s Sonata in C, 
ov. 24, and Balakirew’s Oriental Fantasy 
“Islamey.” Technical demands were 
capably met by Mr. Albright, and his 


’ Boston. 


work is the source of much local pride. 
Mr. Albright has also just given two 
successful recitals in Lancaster, Pa., and 
has been engaged for others in the State. 
His training was obtained exclusively in 


this country. 
x * * 


Fifteen hundred persons attended the 
mid-Winter song recital of the chorus 
choir of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
York, Pa. Compositions of Gaul, Sulli- 
van, Barnby and Naylor, including the 
choral epilogue from “The Golden Le- 
gend,” were presented. The choir was 
composed of fifty-five young men and 
women and was directed by Edgar A. 
Frey. Emma Bosshart was the organ- 
ist. The annual recital of pupils of 
Harry L. Link was held in the Link stu- 
dio in that city. The program included 
solos by Mrs. H. L. Link, contralto; 
Charles Motter, baritone; and Charles 
Babcock, violin. 

* * x 


Programs of high worth and much va- 
riety were interpreted by the Saturday 
Club of Sacramento, Cal., at the 359th 
and 360th recitals given recently in the 
Tuesday Club House. Those who took 
part were Mrs. J. N. Wilson, Mrs. Frank 
Zimmerman, Florine Wenzel, Mizpah 
Jackson, Lillian Nelson, Mrs. J. William 
James, Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, Mrs. 
Robert Lloyd, Wessie Johnston, Hazel 
McMaster, Albert Barber, Gregory 
Kreshover, William F. Faustman, Zue- 
lettia Gerry, Mrs. George A. Cummings, 
Florence Linthicum, Clinton R. Morse, 
Hazel Ward, Alda McBride, Lena M. 
Frazee, Mary Kendall. 


* * * 


The second concert of the twenty-sec- 
ond season of the Amphion Club of Mel- 
rose, Mass., was given in that town, on 
February 12, with E. Cutter, Jr., its di- 
rector, conducting, and Elmer Wilson at 
the piano. The club, a body of male sing- 
ers from the towns of Melrose, Malden 
and Wakefield, was assisted by Agnes B. 
Edwards, mezzo-soprano, of Melrose, and 
Irma Seydel, the young violin virtuoso, of 
Miss Edwards was the third 
Melrose artist to be honored at an 
Amphion concert, the others being Ger- 
aldine Farrar and Elena Kirmes, who 
made their débuts before the Amphion 
Club and on their native heath. 

* * * 


The MacDowell Club of Milwaukee 
presented a program at the Atheneum 
Tuesday morning, February 24, arranged 
by Mrs. Frederick Wergin and Henrietta 
Miller. Assisting the members of the 
club in presenting the program were 
Frederick Carberry, Willy Jaffe and 


Hugo Bach. With Arthur Foote’s Trio, 
op. 5, Miss Tucker and Messrs. Jaffe 
and Bach opened the program. Mr. 


Carberry sang a group of songs, as did 
also Mrs. George R. Virmond. Vera 
Pregel followed with a pleasing inter- 
pretation of MacDowell’s Prelude, op. 
10, and Nevin’s “Dragon Fly.” Mr. 
Carberry then offered another group 
comprising Wilson’s “Lullaby,” “Let 
Miss Lindy Pass,” by Winthrop Rogers, 
and “The Old Folks at Home.” 


* * * 


Members of the music department of 
the Racine, Wis., Woman’s Club were 
given a clear conception of the way in 
which written music was first given to 
the world and its progress through the 
various stages by a recent chart talk 
by Mrs. Annie Peat-Fink. Adding 
greatly to the lecture were the vocal 
illustrations of Mrs. Fulton Thompson. 
The second half of the afternoon was 
given over to a MacDowell program. 
Mildred Dickson gave a splendid sketch 
of the American composer’s life and of 
the MacDowell Memorial, which the 
composer’s widow is establishing. Helen 
Hugunin and Mrs. J. H. Brannum gave 
charming interpretations of MacDow- 
ell piano music, followed by two con- 
tributions by Alfred Hilker. Mrs. Hen- 
dreschacht sang three MacDowell songs 
in a pleasing contralto. 

* * * 


Mary S. Warfel, harpist, of Lancaster, 
Pa., has been giving numerous recitals 
with artistic success. She has_ been 
studying and playing in New York this 
season, and recently appeared in concerts 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church and before 
the Musicians’ Club of New York; 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, and 
St. Stephen’s Church, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. She also appeared in a six harp 
ensemble at A®olian Hall, New York, 
and has given a number of recitals at 
private residences. Her engagements in 
March will include a harp and violin 
recital with John L. Warfel, assisted by 
Camilla Stieg, contralto, in York, Pa., 
and a harp and organ recital with Urban 
H. Hershey in the same city and the 
harp accompaniment to Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” with the Spring Grove Oratorio 
Society under John Dennes. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


reach 


Individuals 
Aschenfelder, Louis.—(Mme Fritzi Scheff 
tour); week of March 15, Orpheum, San 


Francisco, Cal.; week of March 22, Orpheum, 
San Francisco, Cal.; week of March 29, Or- 
pheum, Oakland, Cal. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—New York, Mar. 19; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., Apr. 14. 

Bispham, David.—Edmonton, Mar. 9; Van- 
couver, B. C., Mar. 16; Seattle, Wash., week 
of Mar. 22; Portland, Ore., week of Mar. 29, 
and April 5; San Francisco, weeks of Apr. 
12 and 19; Oakland, Cal., week of April 26. 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Hartford, 
Mar, 10. 

Buckhout, Mme.—Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 19. 

Butt, Clara.—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 


Conn., 


Caslova, Marie.—Syracuse, May 4, 
Castle, Edith.—Quincey, Mass., April 21. 
Connell, Horatio.—Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 
14: Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 19; Toledo, Mar. 
26: Knoxville, Ill., Apr. 4; Chicago, Apr. 6; 
Boston, Apr. 10. 


Culp, Julia.—Rochester, Mar. 9; Aurora, 
Mar. 10; Montreal, Can., Mar. 11; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 15; Carnegie Hall, New York, Mar. 17; 
Pittsburgh, Mar. 19; Pueblo, Colo., Mar. 23; 
Colorado Springs, Mar. 24; Denver, Colo., 
Mar. 26; Chicago, Mar. 29; Grand Rapids, 
Mar. 31; New Orleans, Apr. 6; Milwaukee, 
Apr. 13; St. Louis, Apr. 14. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Brooklyn, Mar. 8, 

Elman, Mischa.—Minneapolis, Mar. 13; 


Carnegie Hall, New York, Mar. 15. 
Flesch, Carl.—St. Louis, Mar. 13, 14; Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 20, 21; New York, Mar. 22. 
Gebhard, Heinrich.—Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, Mar. 6, 7; Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 13; 
Canton, Mass., Mar. 15. 
Gittelson, Frank.—Hamburg, 
Konigsberg, Germany, Mar. 20, 


Charles 
Mar. 16; 


Mar. 10; 


Or- 
Mar. 


Norman.—South 
Winsted, Conn., 


Granville, 
ange, N. J., 
ee 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Mar. 8, 9, 
27 and Apr. 12. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Brooklyn, Mar. 8; Pat- 
erson, Mar. 11; Pittsburgh, Mar. 15. 


Henry, WHarold.—Chicago, Mar. 23; Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Mar. 26; New York, Mar, 31. 
Hinkie, Florence.—New York University, 
Mar. 10; Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 14; Harris- 
burg, Pa., Mar. 19; Rubinstein Club, New 


York, Mar. 21; New York, Mar. 23; 
Kan., Mar. 30, 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Crawfordsville, 
Ind., Mar. 24; Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 

Kerns, Grace.—Brooklyn, Mar. 19. 


Hutchin- 


son, 


Knight, Josephine.—Brockton, Mar. 18. 

Letz, New York, 
Mar. 15. 

Levin, Christine.—Southern 
to Mar. 18; Southwest and 
Mar, 18 to April 25. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Dayton, O., Mar. 7; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 14; New York, Apr. 19%. 

McCormack, John.—Chicago, Mar. 8; St. 
Paul, Mar. 10; Minneapolis, Mar. 11; Aurora, 
Ill., Mar. 12; Hippodrome, New York, Mar. 
15; Detroit, Mar. 17; Grand Rapids, Mar, 18: 
Washington, Mar. 20; Boston,, Mar. 22; 
Springfield, Mass., Mar. 23; New Haven, 
Conn., Mar. 25; Hartford, Mar. 26; Ithaca, 
N. Y., Mar. 28; Bridgeport, Conn., Mar. 29; 
Toronto, Can., Mar. 31. 

McMillan, Florence.—Chicago, Mar. 19. 

Miller, Reed.—Brooklyn, Mar. 7; Anderson, 
S. C., Mar. 9; Greenville, S. C., Mar. 10; 
Milledgeville, Ga., Mar. 11; 3irmingham, 
Ala., Mar. 12; Charlotte, N. ¢., Mar. 13; 
Newark, Apr. 10: Providence, Mar. 19; New 
York, Mar. 23, 28. 

Miller, Mr. 
Mar, 19. 

Miller, Christine.—New York, 


Hans.—Little Theatre, 


Feb. 16 
West, 


tour, 
Middle 


and Mrs. Reed.—Providence, 


Mar. 7 (Car- 


negie Hall): Syracuse, Mar. 10; Fremont, O., 
Mar. 12; Erie, Pa., Mar. 24; Chicago, Apr. 6; 
Appleton, Wis., Apr. 7. 

Moncrieff, Alice.—Halifax, N. S., Mar. 10. 

Morissey, Marie.—Newark, N. J., Apr. 12: 
Brooklyn, Apr. 16. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Rye, 
N. Y., Mar. 20. 

Northrup, Grace.—Port Jervis, N. Ris 
Mar. 17; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 25. 


Ormsby, Frank.—New York City, Mar. 17; 
Philadelphia, Mar. 19; Newark, N. J., Mar. 20. 

Paderewski, Ignace J.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 7; Chicago, April 17, 18. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Oswego, N. Y., Mar. 13. 

Patterson, E. Eleanor.—New York, Mar. 10 
and 24. 


Platt, Richard.—Boston, Mar. 9. 

Potter, Mildred.—Wichita, Kan., Mar. 8; 
Hutchinson, Kan., Mar. 10; Chicago, Apr: 5. 
Rennay, Leon.—Milbrook, N. J., Mar. 12; 
New York, Mar. 15; Paterson, N. J., April 
og 


Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Newark, Mar. 
9. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Newark, Mar. 
9; Brooklyn, Mar. 13. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Mar. 11; An- 


dover, Mass., Mar. 14; Boston, Mar. 14; Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Mar 19; New York, Mar. 
29; Lakeville, Conn., Apr. 5. 


Rumford, Kennerly.—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 


Seydel, tirma.—St. Louis, Mar. 13: Min- 
neapotis, Mar. 22; Lindsborg, Kan., Mar. 24. 

Simmons, William.—Englewood, N. J., Apr. 
5; Ridgewood, N. J., Apr. 12. 

Slezak, Leo.—Chicago, Mar. 10. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.._-New York (Hotel 
Plaza), Mar. 19; New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Mar. 21; New York, Mar. 23; New 
York, Apr. 4; Paterson, N. J., Apr. 13; New 
York (Waldorf-Astoria), Apr. 23. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—New York (As- 
tor), Mar. 7; Brooklyn, Mar. 8; New York 
(Plaza), Mar. 9; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 
10; Paterson, N. J., Mar. 12; Brooklyn, Mar. 
20. 

Stevenson, Lucille-—Buffalo, Mar, 10; De- 
troit, Mar. 11. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Melrose, Mass., 
Mar. 9; Cambridge, Mass., Mar, 13, 14, 26; 


Quincey, Mass., Apr. 21. 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Bangor, 
Me., Mar. 23; Augusta, Me., Mar. 24. 


Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Mar. 8; Kansas 
City, Mo., Mar. 10. 
Trnka, Alois.—Chicago, Mar, 29, 


Van der Veer, Nevada.—Anderson, 8. C., 


Mar. 9; Greenville, S. C., Mar, 10; Milledge- 
ville, Ga., Mar. 11; Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 
12; .Charlotte, N. C., Mar. 13; Providence, 
Mar. 19. 


Ware, Harriett.—Toronto, Can., Mar, 19. 


Webster, Carl.—Boston, Mar. 20; Peabody, 
Mass., Mar. 10; Salem, Mar. 12; Melrose, 
Mar. 16, 

Wells, John Barnes.—Englewood, N. J., 
Mar. 9; Brooklyn, Mar. 14; New York, Mar. 
24: Cleveland, O., Apr, 4 and 6; Youngstown, 


O., Apr. 2; Richmond, Va., Apr. 10; Jersey 
City, Apr. 17; New York City, Apr. 30. 
Wheeler, William.—Yale University, Mar. 
9: Hartford, Mar. 17; Boston, Mar. 18; 
Harvard University, Mar. 19; Cambridge, 


Mass., Mar. 20; New York, Mar. 24; Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Mar. 25; Baltimore, Mar. 
27, 

White, James Westley.—Boston (Municipal 
Orchestra), Mar. 12; Fitchburg, Mass., Apr. 
7; Boston (Copley Plaza), Apr. 15. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Chicago, Mar. 
13, 14, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Beethoven Festival.—Carnegie Hall, Mar. 


‘. 

Boston Sextette Club.—Wallingford, Conn., 
Mar. 9; Newburgh, N. Y., Mar. 10; Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 11; Torrington, Mar. 12; Rut- 
land, Mar. 13; Oneida, Mar. 14. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 19, 21. 

Chicago Grand Opera Co.—Dallas, Tex., 
Mar. 7. 


Chicago String Quartet.—Chicago, Mar, 19 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra.— Milwaukee, 
Mar. 9; Madison, Mar. 10: Chicago, Mar. 13. 
14, 20, 21: Elgin, Mar. 23: Chicago, Mar. 27, 28; 
Chicago, Apr. 6, 7; Bloomington, Ill, Apr. 13; 


Cleveland, April 14; Ft. Wayne, Apr. 15, 
Chicago, Apr. 17, 18; Milwaukee, Apr. 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Mar, 9. 

Kneisel Quartet...New York, Mar. 8; New 
Haven, Conn., Mar. 11: Princeton, Mar. 13; 
Lowell, Mass., Mar. 16; Boston, Mar. 17; 
Newark, N. J., Mar. 18. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.— Bohemian 
Club, New York, Mar. 14; Maplewood, N. J., 
Apr. 22; New Haven, Conn., May 1. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Min 
neapolis, Mar, 13 

Musical Art Society —Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 10. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—(Car 
negie Hall. New York, Mar. 8, 15, 22 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall. New York, Mar. 7. 

Philadelphia Orchestra.—Philadelphia, Mar. 


18: Wilmington, Del., Mar. 23 

Philharmonic Trio.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar 
14 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., Mar. 13 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Mar. 7, 18, 14, 20, 21. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mar. 21. 

Younq People’s Symphony Concerts.—Car 
negie Hall, Mar. 14. 


Two Successes for Sabery D’Orsell 


At a concert of the United Italian So- 
eieties for the benefit of the Columbus 
Harlem Casino. New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, Februarv 19, an unqualified 
success was won by Sabery D’Orsell. an 
American coloratyra sopray% ard artist 
rynil of Helene Maigille. Miss D’Orsell 
chose for her aria the difficult “Char- 
mant Oisean” from David’s “Perle du 
Brazi!” and sang it in a manner that 
broucht her an ovation. After numerous 
recalls she added “The Last Rose of 


Summer.” Miss D’Orsell repeated her 
success on the following day when she 
sang the same aria at the Liberty The- 
ater, New York, for the benefit of the 
Catholic Protective Society. 





MONTREAL SOPRANO’S DEBUT 


Miss Lawrence Able Parlow Assistant— 
Quinlans in “Meistersinger” 


MONTREAL, March 2.—Kathleen Par- 
low achieved her usual triumph when 
she played here last week at the Windsor 
Hall. Her playing of the Corelli “La 
Folia” Variations was a fine example 
of pure violin tonal beauty. The recital 
was made exceptionally interesting by 
the first local appearance of a Montreal 
soprano of striking promise. This is 
Ursula Lawrence, the seventeen-year- 
old daughter of Mrs. E. L. Lawrence, 
the well-known concert manager and 
former business associate of L. M. Rubin 
during his Montreal career. Miss Law- 
rence has a voice of rich and satisfying 
quality and an excellent method. Her 
singing of the “Vissi d’Arte” was ef- 
fective, and in songs such as Sinding’s 
“Silvelin” she was brilliantly successful. 
She is appearing with the Canadian vio- 


linist throughout the latter’s tour of 
this country, under Mrs. Lawrence’s 
management. 


The annual Foundling Hospital mati- 
née recital, postponed owing to the ill- 
ness of Gogorza, was given on Friday 
with our own Edmund Burke substituted 
as the performer. He gave an interest- 
ing program of songs with fine effect. 

The death occurred last week of Dr. 
H. Jeannotte, father of Albert Clerc 
Jeannotte, artistic director of the late 
Montreal Opera. The latter, who is now 
living in New York, is in Montreal for 
a brief stay. 

The Quinlan Opera Company opened 
a four weeks’ season here with “The 
Mastersingers.” The performance taken 
as a whole was an excellent one, but 
public patronage thus far is proving ex- 
tremely moderate. The company, which 
sings entirely in English, is presenting 
the entire “Ring” here for the first time 
in Montreal history. x 


BERGH COMPOSITIONS HEARD 


Setting of “Pied Piper” in Program by 
Popular Artists at Club 


An evening of compositions of Arthur 
Bergh was the program for the com- 
poser’s night at the Musicians’ Club, 
New York, on February 24. These com- 
positions were ably interpreted by Percy 
Hemus, baritone; Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, pianist; Carl Tollefsen, vkiolinist, 
and Inez Barbour, soprano, with the 
composer assisting ably at the piano. 
Mr. Tollefsen gave a highly artistic per- 
formance of “A la Zingara” and “Med- 
itation” and played “Evening” with 
great beauty of tone and much feeling. 
Mme. Tollefsen gave a musicianly read- 
ing of a group of five tone poems espe- 
cially praiseworthy, in which were “The 
Brook” and “Yearning.” Miss Barbour 
sang charmingly a group of four so- 
prano solos, her performance being note- 
worthy in its intelligent phrasing and 
good enunciation. Mr. Hemus displayed 
his excellent interpretative power in his 
group of songs. The baritone also in- 
troduced an interesting novelty in “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” which the com- 
poser termed a melodrama, being a mu- 
sical setting to Robert Browning’s poem. 


Philadelphia Quartet Visits Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 17.—The Philadelphia 
Quartet, with the assistance of Anton 
Witek, violinist and concertmeister of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
very interesting concert at Lehmann 
Hall last night. This was the first local 
appearance of the quartet. which con- 
sists of Edna Harwood Baugher, so- 
prano; Anna Gertrude Baugher, the Bal- 
timore contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, 
and Henry Hotz, baritone. The first 
part of the program consisted of effec- 
tive groups of solos presented by each 
singer. The group which was sung by 
the contralto held unique local interest 
representing the efforts of a Baltimore 
composer. Wilberforce G. Owst. whose 
song “What Is Love?” was well inter- 
preted. and Marv Turner Salter’s admir- 
able setting of “The Cry of Rachel.” the 
verses of which are from the pen of the 
resident poet, Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
It was in the interpretation of Liza Leh- 
mann’s song cycle “In a Persian Gar- 
den” that each artist disclosed the best 
efforts. Mr. Witek presented two 
groups of solos, Mme. Witek supplving 
the accompaniments. Mrs. D. S. Mela- 
met was at the piano for the vocal num- 
bers. F. C. B. 


WIDER MUSICAL LIFE 
IS DAYTON’S DESIRE 


Civic Music League Plans Far-Reaching 
Work—Orchestra Assured and 
Noonday Recitals 


DAYTON, O., March 2.—Running 
parallel with the spirit of expansion in 
Dayton is the desire for amplification of 
musical life, which will shortly reach 
fruition. It was practically decided by 
the Civic Music League, at a meeting 
of the Greater Dayton Association on 
February 25, to have a symphony or- 
chestra, and committees were named to 
look after other phases of musical ex- 
pression. 

It is intended to give free short noon 
recitals in downtown halls, churches and 
auditoriums to those who have an hour 
available. At these midday affairs in- 
structive talks will be given on the 
works to be played at the subsequent 
symphony concerts. Other aims are to 
make symphony and solo artists avail- 
able to all at the lowest possible prices; 
to develop a program of efficiency in sup- 
plying a wealth of good local musical 
talent to communities that want to hear 
elevating music and learn intelligently 
to listen to it, and to give standard 
works in school houses and other public 
places in these community centers; to 
affiliate choral clubs and promote a 
friendly co-ordination of all choirs and 
singing classes in the public schools; 
and, by the aid of the press, to keep the 
city informed of musical events all the 
world over. 

The officers are the following: Presi- 
dent, B. B. Thresher; vice-presidents, 
Houston Lowe, Mrs. E. Morgan Wood, 
W. L. Blumenschein, Ethel Stoddard, J. 
Frank Klefaber, Charles K. Holstein, J. 
Louis Schenk; treasurer, John V. Lytle; 
secretary, Mrs. Walter Crebs; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mary Naber. 


TOUR FOR THE MILLERS 


Tenor and Contralto Will Give Concerts 
Through the South-land 


Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
Der Veer, contralto, will, for the second 
time this season, make a tour of the 
South. This tour will include, Ander- 
son and Greenville, S. C.; Milledgeviile, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala., and Charlotte, 
N. C., and will be made during the 
week of March 9. 

In place of the tour with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra to the 
Coast, for which Mr. Miller was en- 
gaged as tenor soloist, but which has 
since been abandoned, Mr. Miller will be 
available for concert and recital ap- 
pearances and will also sing several 
joint recitals with Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Miller has recently appeared 
with great success with the choral so- 
ciety in Ansonia, Conn., under the di- 
rection of Horatio Parker and with or- 
chestral accompaniment, in Verdi’s Re- 
quiem. For this she was especially 
chosen at a private hearing in New 
York. Though her first appearance in 
this part Mrs. Miller won great ap- 
plause and many recalls. She also gave 


a recital in Baltimore at the residence 
of Mrs. Barton Jacobs. The program 
which was interesting in its contents 


was well sung and many of the num- 
bers had to be repeated. 

Mr. Miller has just completed his 
appearances at the Beethoven Festival 
with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch conducting, in 
New York. During the past six years 
Mr. Miller has been the tenor at every 
performance of the Ninth Symphony 
given by this organization and also 
sung the Mass in D at its previous 
rendition. He will again be the soloist 
in this work when it is performed by 
the Oratorio Society under Louis Koem- 
menich. 





Classic Dance Music by Americans on 
Boston Conservatory Program 


Boston, Feb. 28.—Classic dance music 
by modern American composers figured 
on the program of a New England Con- 
servatory pupils’ recital on February 21. 
The Menuette from Horatio Parker’s 
Suite for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello was played by Ethel H. White, Ig- 
nace Nowicki and Ora Larthard. In the 
Romanza and Menuette of F. S. Con- 
verse’s Sonata for Violin and Violoncello 
the performers were Kathleen Wright 
and Bessie B. Ogburn. Soloists on the 
program were Lane Frisby, Helen L. 
Eaton, Helen M. Donnelly, Marie Sol- 
berg, Miriam Newman and Mark La- 
Fontaine. W. H. L. 
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REGAL ATTENTION FOR MISS DE TREVILLE IN HONOLULU 





ONOLULU, HAWAII, Feb. 10.— 

Regal attention was paid to Yvonne 
de Tréville, the American soprano, while 
she was in Honolulu for her two recitals. 
At the second recital a front box, deco- 
rated with the flag of the Hawaiian 
monarchy, was occupied by the ex-queen, 
Lilioukalani. The queen’s_ increasing 
feebleness compels a life of quiet and 
retirement, so that her appearance at 
the recital and her reception of the singer 
at her home may be considered as marks 


of signal favor. Miss de Tréville was 
invited to sing at the private audience 
and Queen Lilioukalani, who is herself a 
musician, expressed the pleasure which 
the soprano’s singing had afforded her. 

Miss de Tréville was in Honolulu for 
ten days and when not occupied with 
matters connected with her concerts, 
which are under her own management, 
was busy attending the many social af- 
fairs given in her honor, and in visiting 
points of interest, many of which held a 
personal interest for her by reason of her 
friendship with Hawaii’s much beloved 
and lamented Princess Kaiulani, whom 
she knew in Paris. 

Miss de Tréville with her mother and 
Mrs. Whiffen left on the Sierra for 
San Francisco. The snapshot taken a 
few minutes before the steamer sailed, 
shows the singer and Mrs. Edith Boyer 
Whiffen, her accompanist, bedecked with 
some of the many “leis” (flower wreaths) 
and offerings showered upon them by 
friends made during their sojourn in 
Honolulu. 

In Miss de Tréville’s first costume re- 
cital of “Three Centuries of Prima 
Donne,” the hearers did not think of her 
remarkable technic, so lost were they in 
the beauty and meaning of the song it- 
self. Perhaps the Scandinavian folk 
songs of the nineteenth century period 
and her “Louise” aria will stand out pre- 
eminently in her hearers’ remembrance. 
The second recital was more enjoyed, if 
possible, than the first one. One number 
singled out for the highest praise would 
perhaps be the “Trois jours de Ven- 
dange” of Reynaldo Hahn, although 
Liddle’s “In My Garden,” charmingly 
sung, won a second hearing. In re- 
sponse to numerous requests, one of the 
Seandinavian folk songs of the first re- 
cital was given as an encore to the 
group of nineteenth century songs. For 
an encore to the group of twentieth 











Above—Left, Ex-Queen Lilioukalani. Right —Yvonne de Tréville and Her Accom- 
panist, Edith Bowyer Whiffen, Photographed Just Before Leaving Honolulu 


for San Francisco. 
of Hawaii. 
century songs, Mme. Tréville offered a 


laughing song with irresistible effect, 
and as the audience seemed loath to de- 


Below—The Soprano Received at Tea by Oriental Resident 


part, she added an exquisitely delivered 
“Last Rose of Summer.” 
7. ¥. B. 





OBERHOFFER DETROIT VISIT 





Orchestra Plays for School Children— 
Miss Cheatham Charms Teachers 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 28.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil 
Oberhoffer, appeared here for the sixth 
concert of the Orchestral Association’s 
series. While Mr. Oberhoffer deserves 
greatest praise for the fine form and 
tone displayed in the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2, his playing of the Reger Ballet 
Suite was so dainty and its rhythm so 
fascinating that, for many, it quite 
overshadowed the symphony. Katharine 
Goodson’s masterful playing of the 
Paderewski Piano Concerto was full of 
strength and sympathy. 

On the afternoon of Monday Mr. Ober- 
hoffer and his musicians played a pro- 
gram of exceptional merit for the school 
children and younger musical pupils of 
the city. This was given under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. 

Kitty Cheatham appeared last even- 
ing in one of her inimitable programs. 
Her recital, given under the auspices of 


the Detroit Teachers’ Association, at- 
tracted many of that profession, and 
these men and women who associate so 


“closely with children gave Miss Cheat- 


ham their sincere praise for her inter- 
pretations. Miss Cheatham first caught 
her hearers’ attention by the sincerity 
and the seriousness with which she ap- 
proaches her subject, and their interest 
was further strengthened by her under- 
standing of the psychology of the child 
nature as exemplified in French, Ger- 
man and English child songs. A plea 
for the preservation of the negro folk 
songs was made by the artist in connec- 
tion with her presentation of interesting 
examples. E. C. B. 





Milwaukee May Have Another Visit of 
Campanini Opera 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 26.—With the news 
of the difficulties of the Canadian Grand 
Opera Company which will prevent the 
Saxe Brothers’ season at the Alhambra, 
R. A. Pick of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company came to Milwaukee to arrange 
for another appearance this season, at 
the Pabst Theater, probably on April 24 
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and 25. Providing sufficient interest is 
shown by local opera enthusiasts in the 
reserving of seats, Milwaukee will be in- 
cluded in the een T's 





Spiritless Bidding for Wagner’s Hat 

LONDON, Feb. 28.—The last hat worn 
by Richard Wagner had little senti- 
mental or antiquarian value for those 
who attended the auction in the rooms 
of Puttick and Simpson on February 25. 
The bidding was without spirit. The 
highest figure reached was only $97, 
whereupon the auctioneers withdrew the 
hat and returned it to its owner. 


WAGE EARNERS HEAR 
BORI IN OPERA AIRS 


Soprano Inaugural Star of Big 
Carnival Sponsored by New 
York “Evening Sun” 





New York’s wage earners entered int 
the enjoyment of their six-day musi 
carnival at Madison Square Garden last 
Tuesday night with a stellar magnet i1 
Lucrezia Bori, whom they could hea: 
for one twenty-fourth of the sum paid 
for an orchestra seat when the Spanish 
soprano sings at the Metropolitan. This 
reduced rate was made possible by the 
coupon campaign of the New York 
Evening Sun, which is sponsoring this 
festival of the Wage Earners’ League, 
Julius Hopp, organizer. Along with 
Miss Bori the audience had a hearing of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, and of the 


Brooklyn Choral Union, T. Bath Glas. 
son, director. : 

While the concert was in progress 
Senorita Bori occupied an unobtrusive 
arena seat and she was as ardent as 
any of the auditors in her applause of 
Conductor Altschuler’s spirited Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt and 
“Dance of the Hours.” When Miss Bori 
filed her way to the front of the plat 
form the ovation was quite as heartfelt 
as any that she receives at the big opera 
house. She gave the audience a taste of 
the music that she sings as Nedda 
Mimi and Manon Lescaut. After her 
rippling “Balatella” from “Pagliacci,” 
the recalls continued until she advanced 
to the front, turned over the conductor’s 
score and placed an index finger upon 
the measure at which she wished Mr. 
Altschuler to begin the repetition. Afte: 
her “Mi Chiamano Mimi” the applause 
continued for several minutes, and fo) 
lowing her final “Manon” aria _ she 
again turned over the score and indi- 
cated that she would sing her “Gavotte 
from that Puccini opera. 

Opening the program, Mr. Glasson 
conducted his chorus ably in the Cole- 
ridge-Taylor “Death of Minnehaha’ 
with Marie Stoddart and James Stanle) 
as excellent soloists. K. S. C. 


Muck Orchestra and Mme. Van Endert 
in Strong Springfield Program 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 1.—One of 
the greatest concerts Springfield has 
heard for many seasons was that of th« 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday 
night. Dr. Muck’s organization brought 
to a close the series of concerts given in 
the hope of raising an additional $8,000 
for the new organ to be placed in the 
Municipal Auditorium. But one work 
new to this city was heard, the Fifth 


Symphony, B Flat, of Glazounow. 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung” and 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes” were the other 
orchestral numbers. Mme. Elizabeth 
van Endert was the pleasing a? 
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